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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 





Mr. G. Pry informs us, that ‘‘ the Arms 
of the antient family of Marmion, as de- 
scribed in the ‘ Liber Honoris de Rich- 
mond,’ are different from those given in 
p- 14, being Vaire, a fess Gules.” 

Mr. Ro. SaintTuitt, jun. (70, High-st. 
Borough), observes, “‘ In your Magazine 
for July 1801, p. 618, a Correspondent who 
signs ‘ Adam Mater’ makes some enqui- 
ries relative to the family of the Sainthills 
of Bradninch, Devon. Should this meet 
the eye of your Correspondent, I shall be 
glad to hear from him.” 

Purr observes, that “‘ under the mask 
or colour of an heathen Pandemomium, our 
Theatres exhibit representations bordering 
on prophanity, with and parodies 
of songs, intolerable to a religious ear. It 
is to be feared such spectacles as Don Gio- 
vanni have a most pernicious tend on 
youthful minds, and the mass of unthinking 
spectators.” 

Latusuriensis says, “The Song of 
Happy Dick has been attributed, in your 
Magazine, to a Richard Lord Mansel, but 
erroneously, for two reasons ; first, that the 
last Lord died unmarried in 1743; and se- 
condly, that no one of the title bore the 
name of Richard.”—The same Corre- 
spondent remarks, “In your Compendium 
of County History (art. Salop), Venetia 
Stanley is designated as born at Tonge Cas- 
tle; Aubrey, her original biographer, states 
that her father (Sir Edward) resided there, 
but says that she was born in Oxfordshire. 
Your Correspondent, I dofbt not, is in pos- 
session of sufficient authority for his asser- 
tion.” 

A CorresponDEnT states, *‘ In p. 472, 
you have erroneously ascribed to my much- 
regretted friend Mr. Bonnycastle, a transla- 
tion of Bossut’s ‘ Histoire des Mathéma- 
tiques.’” The Preface, containing remarks 
on Histories of Mathematics, to which Mr. 
B.’s name was affixed, a circumstance that 
probably occasioned the mistake, was writ- 
ten by him; as was the ‘ Chronological 
Table of the most eminent Mathematicians 
from the earliest Times,’ at the end of the 
work: but the translation was by T. O. 
Churchill.” 

A. Z. wishes to obtain information re- 
specting the English translation of ‘Cho- 
ron’s Counterpoint,’ mentioned in volume 
LXXXIV. p. 372. 

Questor remarks, ** In the Almshouses 
at Richmond in Surrey, built by Queen Eli- 
zabeth, are the Royal Arms, the supporters 
of which are on one side the lion, and the 
other a dragon with wings. Perhaps some 
of your Correspondents could say when the 
unicorn superseded the latter.” 

AntTiquus enquires, ** Who are the Se- 





cretaries and Trustees of a Charity left by 
Philip Lord Wharton for the distribution of 
Bibles? Who are considered as proper 
objects of this Charity? And, how is ap- 
plication to be made for a participation of 
2” 


A Constant Reaper is desirous of ascer- 
taining “‘ Who was the author of a book, 
intituled ‘ Observations on the present State 
of Denmark, Russia, and Switzerland, in a 
Series of Letters, 8vo. London, printed for 
Cadell and Davies in the Strand, 1784.’ 
These Letters are written between March 
20, 1777, and September 30, 1782, and 
the wae en Dedication to his Grace the 
Duke of Mon is * Gottingen, May 10, 
1783.’ He oe this book sttrivated 
to the pen of Dr. John Moore, author of 
Zeluco, &e. &e.”’ 

Grrroviscens having devoted a consider- 
able portion of his time towards forming a 
Catalogue of Engraved Portraits of persons 
born, residing, or in any manner connected 
with the county of Suffolk; and finding in 
a MS list the annexed names, of which he 
can obtain no account from the different 
printsellers and collectors, begs to solicit 
information respecting them :—Portraits of 
Christopher Bullock, watchmaker of Botis- 
dale ; Count Bryant, of Bury St. Edmunds; 
Milles, Bishop of Waterford; James 
Warren, Bishop of or; Nathaniel Re- 
vett, of Brandeston. 

A. B. says, “‘ A Rector was presented to 
a valuable benefice in the Principality, by 
Margaret, Duchess of York, in 1555.— 
(Chester Register.) The advowson was at 
that time in the Derby family; who then 
can be this Margaret, Duchess of York, at 
that time ?” 

Mr. A. A. Warts has in the Press Speci- 
mens of the Living Poets, with Biographi- 
cal and Critical Remarks. The Work will 
be comprised in two volumes, crown 8vo; to 
which will be added, an Appendix, contain- 
ing notices of such Poets as have deceased 
within the last few years. 

W. B.’s communication will appear in the 
Supplement. 

*,* Our SurrLement, published on the 
1st of August, will contain, amongst other 
interesting articles, an Account of the Priory 
of St. Martin-le-Grand, near Dover; Parti- 
culars of the Gardiner Family; Dr. Cove’s 
Statement respecting the Value of Tithes ; 
Origin of Pointed Architecture; Remarks 
on National Education; Impolicy of Impri- 
sonment for Debt; Col. Macdonald's Ob- 
— on Telegraphic Communication, 

cc. &e. 





In p.489, in the head-line, for “« Cathe- 
dral Church,” read ** Castle and Church.” 
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THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE, 
For JUNE, 1821. 








CEREMONIAL OF THE APPROACHING CORONATION. 





S the day fixed for the Coronation approaches, the intenseness of the 

public curiosity is proportionably increased. Understanding from au- 
thority, that the forms to be observed are the same as were pursued at the 
Coronation of King James I!. we shall devote a few pages of our Miscellany 
to an outline of the Ceremonies that will probably take place ; omitting, for 
obvious reasons, those parts of the usual forms that appertain to a Queen 
Consort. This may, we trust, in some degree, supply our Readers with a 
useful Vade Mecum. At the distance of sixty years, we proudly refer to our 
Vol. XXXI. p. 418, for an exact description of the last Solemnization, ac- 





companied by an illustrative Plate. 


Assembling in Westminster Hall, 
and bringing in the Regalia. 

Early in the morning of the day of 
Coronation, the Lord Great Cham- 
berlain, in pursuance of his claim, 
repairs to the King with a shirt for 
his Majesty, opened for the anoint- 
ing, and with an under-dress of erim- 
son satin. His Majesty is afterwards 
habited with a surtout of crimson 
velvet, and with a Royal robe or 
mantle also of crimson velvet, furred 
with ermine, called the Parliament 
robes, and the cap of estate of crim- 
son velvet, turned up with ermine. 

The Judges, and others of the long 
robe, the Gentlemen of the Privy 
Council, Esquires of the body, Ser- 
jeants at law, Masters in Chancery, 
Aldermen of London, Chaplains hav- 
ing dignities, and six Clerks in Chan- 
cery, form a procession into the Hall, 
and are ranged on each side. 

The Peers having assembled in the 
House of Lords, they are called over, 
and conducted into the Hall in the 
following order: 

**Two Pursuivants at Arms—Barons, 
four abreast—Bishops—Two Pursuivants 
—Viscounts—Two Heralds—Earls—Two 
Heralds — Marquises —Two Heralds— 
Dakes—Norroy and Clarencieux Kings 
at Arms—Lord Privy Seal—Lord Presi- 
dent of the Couneil—Lord High Trea- 
surer—Archbishop of York—Lord High 
Chancellor—Archbishop of Canterbury— 
Serjeants at Arms—Gentlemen Ushers— 
Garter King at Arms—Lord High Steward 
with his whole Staff—THE KING—Train- 
bearers, six eldest sons of Peers—Master 


of the Robes—Captain of the Horse in 


waiting—Gentlemen of King’s Bedcham- 
ber—Two Grooms of the Bedchamber.” 


When his Majesty enters, he as- 
cends the steps, attended by the great 
Officers of State, and the two Arch- 
bishops, with Garter and the Usher 
of the Black Rod, and places himself 
in his Chair of State, under a Canopy. 

The Master of the Jewel House 
then presents the four swords; viz. 
the Sword of State, the pointless 
Sword Curtana, and the two pointed 
Swords, to the Lord High Constable, 
and he to the Lord Great Chamber- 
lain, who draws them out of their 
scabbards, and lays them on a table 
before the King. In the same way 
are delivered the Great Golden Spurs. 

Then the Dean and Prebendaries 
of Westminster enter the Hall in pro- 
cession with the other insignia of 
Royalty (which were antiently kept 
in the Abbey); the Dean carrying 
St. Edward’s Crown, on a cushion of 
cloth of gold. The Orb with the 
Cross, the Sceptre with the Doves, 
the Sceptre with the Cross, and St. 
Edward’s Staff, are borne by four 
Prebendaries. 

The Dean then presents the Crown 
and the other Regalia to the Lord 
High Constable, who delivers them to 
the Lord Great Chamberlain, by whom 
they are laid on the table before the 
King. 

Garter now calls up the noblemen 
who are appointed to carry the Re- 
galia; the first of whom standing be- 
fore the table, the Great Chamber- 
lain delivers to him St. Edward’s - 

a 
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and in like manner the rest of the 
Regalia to other Lords; St. Edward’s 
Crown, with which the King is crown- 
ed, being borne by the Lord High 
Steward. The Bible, Chalice, and 
Paten, are borne by Bishops. 

The Bishops of Durham and Bath 
and Wells are summoned to support 
the King, pursuant to their claim. 

Procession to the Abbey.— The 
whole of the august company are 


» The King’s Herbwoman, and her Six Maids. 
The Dean’s Beadle with his staff. 
High Constable of Westminster with his staff. 
A Fife. 


Ceremonial of the Coronation— Procession. 


then formed into an exact and or- 


[June, 


derly Procession. The Peers, in their 
robes of State, bear their Coro- 
nets in their hands, and wear their 
collars of knighthood, and such as 
are of the King's household, their 
wands of office. Indeed, every one 
in the Procession is habited in his 
full dress of ceremony. 

The usual form of Procession is 
as follows: 





Four Drums. 
The Drum Major. 
Eight Trumpets, four a-breast. 
Kettle Drums. 
Eight Trumpets, four a-breast. 
The Serjeant Trumpeter, with his mace. 


The Six Clerks in Chancery. 


Closet Keeper of the Chapel Royal. 
King’s Chaplains having dignities. 


Sheriffs of London. 
Aldermen of London below the Chair, in scarlet gowns. 
Recorder of London. 
Aldermen of London above the Chair, wearing gold chains. 
Masters in Chancery, 


The Solieitor General. 


Serjeants at Law. 


The Attorney General. 


The King’s antient Serjeant. > 


Esquires of the Body. 
Gentlemen of the Privy Chamber. 
Barons of the Exchequer, and Justices of both Benches. 
Chief Baron of the Exchequer. Chief Justice of Common Pleas. 
Master of the Rolls. Chief Justice of the King’s Bench. 
j Children of the Choir of Westminster. 
t Serjeant of the Vestry. Serjeant Porter of the Palace. 
Children of the Chapel Royal, in surplices and scarlet mantles, 
Choir of Westminster, with their music books. 
Organ Blower. Groom of the Vestry. 
A Sackbut. A Double Courtal. A Sackbut. 
Gentlemen of the Chapel Royal, in scarlet mantles. 
Confessor to the Household. Sub-Dean of the Chapel Royal. 
Prebendaries of Westminster, in surplices and rich copes. 
Dean of Westminster, in a surplice, and cope of purple velvet, 


Master of the Jewel House. 


Bath King at Arms. 
Knights of the Bath not peers, in the habit of the order, 
carrying their caps in their hands. 
Two Pursuivants at Arms. 
Privy Counsellors who are not peers. 
. Koights of the Garter, who are not peers, in the habit of the order, 
carrying their caps in their hands. 
Two Parsuivants at Arms. 





Barons, four a-breast. 
Bishops in their rochets, their square caps in their hands. 
Two Pursuivants at Arms. 
Viscounts, four a-breast. 
Two Heralds. 
Earls, four a-breast. 
Two Heralds. 
Marquises, four a-breast. 
Two Heralds. 
Dukes, four a-breast. 


Norroy 
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Norroy King at Arms. 
Lord Keeper of the Privy Seal, 
Lord High Treasurer. 
Losd Chancellor, with the Seal. 


Aquitain. 


St. Edward’s Staff. 
The third Sword. 
Usher of the Green Rod. 
Lord Mayor of London, _Lion King at 
with his Mace. Arms. 
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Clarenceux King at Arms. 
Lord President of the Council. 
Archbishop of York in his rochet. 
Abp. of Canterbury in his rochet. 


Gentlemen representing the Dukes of 


Normandy. 


Two Gentlemen Ushers. 
Serjeants at Arms. 
The King’s Regalia borne by Noblemen, viz. 
The Golden Spurs. 
Curtana. 


Sceptre with the Cross, 
The second Sword. 
Usher of the White Rod. 
Garter King at | Gentleman Usher of the 
Arms. Black Rod. 


Lord Great Chamberlain. 
Princes of the Blood, having their trains borne. 


Serjeants at Arms. 


Earl Marshal. Sword of State. 


High Constable of England. 


H. Const, of Scotland. 


Serjeants at Arms. 




















Staff of , St. Edward’s Crown , Coronet of 
the High — the borne by the ‘ “— the the High 
Steward. ; Lord High Steward. —m Steward. 

' The Paten. The Bible. The Chalice. 
(borne by three Bishops). 
3 2 - eo 

- Bishop of Bath Bishop of E © 
s ” and Wells. THE KI NG. Durham. s 8 
— s . ° = 
s & In his robes of crimson velvet, a 

86 with the cap of State on his head ; = 8 
. under a canopy. > s 
co 3 ° ° fo) 3 
£ « Train Bearers, six eldest sons of Peers. ; = 8 

° @ 
3 2 Master of the Robes. ‘ 2 
8 § } Lords of the Bedchamber. 3 3 
=) = sy 
o # eS 
Standard Bearer Captain Capt. of the Capt. of the Lieut. of the 
of the Gent. of Horse in Gentlemen Gentlemen 
Pensioners. the Guard. waiting. Pensioners. Pensioners. 
Gentlemen of the King’s Bedchamber, 
Two Grooms of the Bedchamber. 
Ensiga of the Guard. Lieutenant of the Guard, 
Exempts. 100 Yeomen of the Guard. Exempts, 


Clerk of the Cheque to the Yeomen of the Guard. 


The Procession will move from 
Westminster Hall through New Pa- 
lace Yard and Little Bridge Street, 
to the West door of the Abbey, ona 
raised platform covered with cloth, 
the passage being railed in, and pro- 
tected by Guards. During its pro- 
gress the drums will beat a march, 
the trumpets sound, and an anthem 
will be sung by the choirs. 

As the Procession enters the 
Church, the Law Officers and Judges 
astend the theatre, and dividing right 
and left, go to seats appointed for 
them in galleries. The King having 
entered the Church, is received by 
the Dean and Prebendaries, with the 





Choir, who preceded his Majesty, 
singing an anthem, commonly from 
Psalm cxxii. 1: “I was glad when 
they said unto me,” &c. Then the 
Prebendaries entering the choir, as- 
cend the theatre, and pass over it to 
their station on the South side of the 
Altar, beyond the King’s chair. After 
which the Dean of Westminster, the 
great officers, and two Archbishops, 
with the Dukes of Aquitain and Nor- 
mandy, ascend the theatre, and stand 
near the S.E. pillar. The King then 


seats himself in his Chair of State: 
the Lord Chancellor, the Lord Great 
Chamberlain, the Lord High Consta- 
the two 
Bishops 


ble, and Earl Marshal, wit 
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Bishops who support his Majesty, the 
Dean of Westminster, and the Lords 
who carry the Regalia, with Garter 
and the Gentleman Usher, ail standing 
about. him. 

The Coronation. —The important 
business of the day commences with 
the Recoenirion, which is thus per- 
formed: The Archbishop of Canter- 
bury standing near the King on the 
East side of the theatre, his Majesty 
rises from his chair and stands before 
it, whilst the Archbishop, having his 
face to the East, says as follows: 

‘*Srrs,—I here present unto you 
King George, the rightful inheritor 
of the Crown of this realm; where- 
fore all ye that are come this day to 
do your homage, service, and boun- 
den duty, are ye willing to do the 
same ?” 

From thence the Archbishop, ac- 
companied by the Lord Chancellor, 
the Great Chamberlain, the Consta- 
ble, and the Earl Marshal (Garter 
King at Arms going before them), 
proceeds to the South side of the 
theatre and repeats the same words ; 
and from thence to the West, and 
lastly to the North side: the King 
standing all the while, and turning 
his face to the several sides of the 
theatre as the Archbishop is speak- 
ing at each of them. At every repe- 
tition the people express their wil- 
lingness by acclamation ; and at the 
last, the trumpets sound and drums 
beat. This being done, an anthem is 
sung by the choirs, the King re- 
suming his seat. 

The Archbishop, in the mean time, 
going to the altar, revests himself in 
a rich cope (as do also the Bishops 
who bear any part in the office), and 
places himself at the North side of 
the altar. Then the King rises from 
his chair, being supported by the two 
Bishops, and attended, as always, by 
the Dean of Westminster (the great 
officers and the noblemen who carry 
the Regalia going before him); puts 
off his cap of estate, goes to the steps 
of the altar, and there kneels down 
upon the cushions. He now presents 
his Finsr Ostation, consisting of a 
pall of cloth of gold, and an ingot or 
wedge of gold of a pound weight, 
which are delivered to him by the 
Great Chamberlain. The Archbishop, 
assisted by the Dean, receives them 
from his Majesty, and Jays them re- 
verently on the altars which done, 


the King arising makes an obeisance 
towards the altar, and retires’to his 
chair on the South side of the area 
or sacrarium. After which, his Ma- 
jesty kneeling at the faldstool placed 
before his chair, the Archbishop says 
the following prayer : 

**O God, which dost visit those that are 
humble, and dost comfort us by thy Holy 
Spirit, send down thy grace upou this thy 
servant George, that by him we may feel 
thy presence among us, through Jesus 
Christ. Amen.” 


The Lords who bore his Majesty’s 
Regalia, draw near to the altar, and 
present the Crown, the Orb, the Rod, 
the Spurs, the Sceptre, and St. Ed- 
ward’s Staff, to the Archbishop, who 
Jays them upon the altar, the Lords 
retiring to their respective seats; 
which done, the Dukes of Aquitain 
and Normandy, with the great offi- 
cers of State, repair to their seats on 
the South side of the area. The Arch- 
bishop then gives notice to two of 
the Bishops to begir the Litany, the 
choirs making the responses. 

The Communion Service is now 
read by the Archbishop, and the 
Epistle and Gospel by two of the 
Bishops; after which the prelate ap- 
pointed to preach the Sermon ascends 
the pulpit, and the King seats him- 
self again in his chair on the South 
side of the area, the Archbishop sit- 
ting in his chair at the altar. His 
Majesty now puts on his cap of es- 
tate. During sermon, the two Bi- 
shops who support the King, stand 
on each side of him; the Lords who 
carry the swords bear them erected, 
on his right hand; and the Lord 
Great Chamberlain stands on the left. 


Oath*.—The Sermon being ended, 
the King uncovers his head, and the 
Archbishop repairs to his Majesty, 
and asks him, “Sir, are you willing 
to take the Oath usually taken by 
your predecessors?” The King an- 
swers, “I am willing.” 

Then the Archbishop ministers 
these questions: 

Abp.—Will you solemnly promise and 
swear to govern the people of this king- 
dom of Great Britain, and the dominions 
thereunto belonging, according to the 
Statutes in Parliameut agreed on, and the 
respective laws and customs of the same ? 

King.—I solemnly promise so to do. 

Abp.—Will you, to your power, cause 





* The oath, which is here inserted, is 
that administered to his late Majesty. 
aw 
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law and justice, in merey, to be executed 
in all your judgments ?—King.—I will. 
Alp.—Will you to the utmost of your 
power maintain the laws of God, the true 
profession of the Gospel, and the Protest- 
ant Reformed Religion established by 
law? And will you maintain and pre- 
serve inviolably the settlement of the 
Church of England, and the doctrine, wor- 
ship, discipline, and government thereof, 
as by law established, within the kingdoms 
of England and Ireland, the dominion of 
Wales, and town of Berwick upon Tweed, 
and the territories thereunto belonging, 
before the Union of the two kingdoms ? 
And will you preserve unto the Bishops 
and Clergy of England, and to the Churches 
there committed to their charge, all such 
rights and privileges as by law do or shall 
appertain unto them or any of them ? 
King.—All this I promise to do. 


The King then goes to the altar, 
and laying his hand upon the Gospels, 
takes the Oath following : “* The things 
which I have here before promised, 
I will perform and keep, so help me 
God.” He then signs the Oath. 

The Anointing.—The King now 
goes to his faldstool, which is placed 
towards the altar, and kneels thereat, 
whilst the choirs sing the hymn Veni 
Creator Spiritus; after which the 
Archbishop says a prayer or collect. 

The anthem of **Zadock the Priest,” 
&c. is thea usually sung by the choir. 

In the mean time the King arises 
and goes to the altar, attended by the 
Lord Great Chamberlain, who dis- 
robes his Majesty of the mantle and 
surcoat of crimson velvet: and King 
Edward's chair, with a footstool, be- 
ing placed in the midst of the area 
before the altar, the King seats him- 
self in it. The ampulla containing 
the consecrated oil, is now brought 
from the altar by the Dean of West- 
minster, who pours the oil into the 
spoon; and the several parts of the 
King’s dress, which are closed with 
ribbands, being first opened by the 
Archbishop, he proceeds to anoint 
the King, in form of a cross: First, 
on the palms of his bands, saying, 
“Be these hands anointed with holy 
oil.” Second, on the breast, saying, 
“Be this breast anointed,” &c. Third, 
on both shoulders, and between the 
shoulders, saying, “ Be these shoul- 
ders anointed,” &c. Fourth, on the 
bowings of both his arms, saying, 
“ Be these arms anointed,” &c. Lastly, 
on the crown of the head, saying, ‘“* Be 
this head anointed with holy oil, as 
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Kings and Prophets were, and as So- 
lomon was anointed King,” &c. 

While the anointing is performed, 
a pall of cloth of gold is held over 
the King’s head by four Knights of 
the Garter. When it is concluded, 
the Dean lays the ampul and spoon 
again upon the altar; and the Arch- 
bishop, placing himself on the North 
side thereof, pronounces an invoca- 
tion or prayer, the King kneeling. 

The King now rises, and sits down 
in the chair; and the Dean of West- 
minster, having first dried all the 
places anointed, except the head and 
the hands, with cotton wool, closes 
again the places that were opened in 
his garments. Then a coif of lawn is 
delivered by the Lord Great Cham- 
berlain to the Archbishop, and by 
him placed upon the King’s head, 
and linen gloves are also put on his 
hands; io the mean time a short an- 
them is sung by the choirs. 


The Investing. —The Dean of West- 
minster now brings from the altar the 
Colobium sindonis*, then the Super- 
tunica *, or close Pall, with the Gir- 
die*, and the Buskins and Sandals *, 
of cloth of gold, with all which the 
King is successively invested. After 
this he brings the Spurs, and delivers 
them to the Lord Great Chamberlain, 
who, kneeling down, puts them on 
the King’s heels. Then the Arch- 
bishop takes the Sword of State, in 
its scabbard of purple velvet, and 
laying it on the altar, says a prayer. 

This being ended, the Archbishop, 
assisted by other Bishops, delivers the 
Sword into the King’s hand, and the 
Lord Great Chamberlain then girds 
his Majesty with it, the Archbisho 
saying, ** Receive this kingly sword, 
which is hallowed for the defence of 
the Holy Church,” &c. 

The King then arising, the Dean of 
Westminster takes the Armil from 
the Master of the Great Wardrohe, 
puts it about his Majesty’s neck, and 
ties it to the bowings of his arms, 
the Archbishop saying, “* Receive the 
Armil of sincerity and wisdom,” &c. 

Lastly, the Mantle or open Pail is 
delivered to the Dean, who puts it 
upon the King standing: his Majesty 
then sits down, and the Dean brings 
the Orb from the altar, which is de- 
livered into the King’s right hand by 
the Archbishop. 

The King sits down again in King 

* Kograved in vol. XXXI, p. 546. 
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Edward’s Chair, and the Archbishop 
coming from the altar with the 
Crown between his hands, assisted by 
other Bishops and by the Dean of 
Westminster, puts it upon the King’s 
head: upon which the trumpets 
sound, the drums beat, and the peo- 
ple cry “ God save the King!” A 
signal is also given from the battle- 
ments, at which the 21 great guns in 
St. James’s Park are fired, and also 
the ordnance of the Tower. After 
which, the Archbishop says an invo- 
cation and prayer. 

The Dukes of Normandy and Aqui- 
tain now put on their caps of estate, 
and the Peers and Kings at Arms 
their coronets. 

While an anthem is singing, the 
King delivers the Orb to the Dean of 
Westminster, and goes from his chair 
to the altar, where his sword is un- 
girt, and offered by his Majesty in 
the scabbard; but is immediately re- 
deemed (by the King’s command- 
ment) for an hundred shillings, and 
the nobleman who redeems it draws 
it out, and bears it naked before the 
King the rest of the solemnity. 

The King having returned again to 
his chair, the Master of the Jewel 
House delivers the Ring to the Arch- 
bishop, by whom it is consecrated. 
Then the King, drawing off his linen 
glove, the Archbishop puts it on the 
fourth finger of his right hand. 

The Lord of the Manor of Work- 
sop (the Duke of Norfolk) then pre- 
sents his Majesty with a rich glove, 
which the King puts on his right 
hand; and the Archbishop taking 
the Sceptre, delivers it into the King’s 
right hand. The Archbishop next 
delivers the Rod, or Sceptre with the 
Dove, into the King’s left hand. 

The Benediction.—The King then 
kneels, holding both the sceptres in 
his hands, and the Archbishop blesses 
him, After which, the King arises, 
and goes to King Edward's chair, 
where be kisses the Archbishops and 
Bishops. The Choirs sing, “* We praise 
thee, O God,” &c. 

The Inthroning and Homage.—His 
Majesty, being led up by the Archbi- 
shops and Bishops, and attended by 
the great Officers of State, ascends 
the Throne: the Archbishop, stand- 
ing before him, then pronounces an 
exhortation. The King receives the 
Homage and Fealty of his Barons. 
Aud first the Abp. of Canterbury 
kneeling before his Majesty, the 
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other Bishops doing the same, takes 
the Oath of Fealty. He then arises 
and kisses the King’s left cheek : after 
him the rest of the Bishops present 
do the like. Then the first Duke, 
for himself and the other Dukes, 
kneels down and does homage; the 
first Marquis for himself and the rest; 
the premier Earl for the other Earls; 
the first Viscount for the Viscounts; 
and the first Baron for the Barons. 

During the Homage, the Treasurer 
of his Majesty’s Household, attended 
by Garter and the Usher of the Black 
Rod, throws among the people, from 
the South, West, and North sides of 
the theatre, medals of gold aud silver. 
In the mean time an anthem is per- 
formed. 

The ceremonies at the Communion 
Service then commence, when the 
King presents another wedge called 
the Mark of Gold, weighing eight 
ounces. The Communion Service 
then proceeds ;—the Archbishop first 
receives himself, and next the Dean 
of Westminster and the Bishops of 
Durham and Bath; after which the 
King communicates. 


A Procession to St. Edward's Shrine 
then commences; when the King, at- 
tended by the Lords carrying the four 
Swords, &c. proceed to the Confessor’s 
Shrine, where the Regalia are deli- 
vered by the King to the Archbishop, 
who offers them upon the altar.—The 
King is then disarrayed of his sacred 
vestments; which are delivered to 
the Dean, who lays them upon the 
altar.—The King is afterwards ar- 
rayed iv Royal robes of purple vel- 
let furred with ermine; and the Arch- 
bishop puts on the King’s head a 
Crown of State, which he wears the 
rest of the day ; also in his right hand 
the Sceptre with the cross, and the 
Orb in his left. 

In the mean while the Proces- 
sion is arranged to return to West- 
minster Hall. All being ready, the 
King, with the four Swords borne 
before him, proceeds from St. Ed- 
ward's Chapel, through the theatre 
and choir, to his: canopy ; when the 
whole of this splendid assembly re- 
turos to Westminster Hall *. 

(Continued in p. 557 et seq.) 

* For the above particulars we are 
chiefly indebted to Sandford’s authentic 
** History of the Coronation of James the 
Second,” and to Mr. Arthur Taylor’s 
“Glory of Regality,” a valuable work, 
deservedly commended in yol, XC, 
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Mr. Ursan, May 28. 
HE Castle of St, Donat, in Gla- 
morganshire (see Plate I.) is one 
of the twelve allotted to the fol- 
lowers of Fitzhamon, who conquered 
a great part of South Wales in the 
reign of William Refus. The build- 
ing of it commenced about the year 
1102. Itis situated on the sea-coast. 
The present remains are very consi- 
derable, and in better preservation 
than any other of the antient castles 
of this county. The park stood on 
the West, and the garden lay on the 
South, between the castle wall and 
the sea, towards which it descended 
in terraces. The castle and manor of 
St. Donat were given by Fitzhamon 
to Sir William. le Esterling (which 
name was afterwards corrupted to 
Stradling), who probably built this 
magnificent structure. ‘The properly 
remained in ‘this family till 1738, 
when, owing to the failure of male 
issue, it fell to the Mansels of Mar- 
gam, into which family the last of 
the Stradlings had married. 

Within the park, on the West of 
the Castle, stands a picturesque quad- 
rangular tower. It is placed onan 
elevated site, commanding a view of 
great extent, particularly of the Bris- 
tol channel, This building is report- 
ed, by the tradition of the neigbour- 
hood, to have been designed for a 
watch-tower, for observing distressed 
vessels in stormy weather, in order to 
secure the cargoes for the lord, in the 
event of their driven on shore. 

The coast near this place consists of 
bold precipices of calcareous rocks, 
presenting seme deepexcavations, and 
abounding: 4n various productions. 
Mr. Donovan found here the fossil 
fragments of the vertebra, pieces of 
the ribs, maxilla bones, and teeth of 
a large animal of the lizard foaus, 
which he states could, when living, 
have been searcely less than 12 or 15 
feet in length *. 

The Church of St. Donat bears 
great marks of antiquity, but the 
date of the building is not ascertained. 
In the windows are the Arms of Strad- 
ling and others in painted glass. 

A small Chapel annexed to it serves 
as the burial-place of the Stradlings, 
and appears to have been converted 





* Descriptive Excursions through South 
Wales, vol. I. p. 365. 
Gant. Mac, June, 1821, 
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St. Donat’s Cathedral Church, Glamorganshire. 
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to that purpose by Sir Edward Strad- 
ling, kot. (the fifth of that name), 
who died in 1609. His monument 
and picture will be hereafter noticed. 

Three curious old paintings on 
pannel remain in good preservation. 
They each represent a man ip arm- 
our, and a lady kneeling, with a desk 


tween them, accompanied by their 
children. . The i ious.‘on the 
paiatings are as follow :. 


1. Here lyeth Thomas Stradlinge, esq. 
sonne to Harry Stradlinge, kt, and Elizt> 
‘his wyfe (the daughter of W™ Thomas of 
Raglan in the countie of Monmouth, kt, 
who dyed at Cardyffe in the Monastery 
of Preachinge Fryers, on the 8 day of 
Sept. in the yere of our Lord 1480. Whose 
bones (after the disolution of the sayd Mo- 
nastery) Thomas Stradlinge, knight *, his 
nephewe, caused to be taken’ up and c2- 
ried to Saint Dobatts and buried in the 
Chauticell of the’ Church there, by™his 
‘sonne, the 4 ddy of June, in the yere of 
oar Lord 1537; and afterwards Edward 
Stradlinge, kuight, his nephew’s sonne, 
the 5th of that name, translated the said 
bones out of the chauncell into the Chap- 
pell ther, in the yere of our Lord 1573 ; 
after whose death his wyfe maried with 
Sir Rees ap Thomas, Knight of the Gar- 
ter, and dyed at Picton in the countie of 
Pembroke, the 5 day of February, in the 
yere of our Lord 1583, and was buryed at 
Carmarthen, in the Church of the Monas 
tery of Preachinge Friers with the said Sir 
Rees'ap Thomas her husband. (He died 
before he was 26 y" of age).”” 

In the centre of this painting is the 
following : 

** The undernamed Harry Stradlinge, kt, 
went on pilgrimage to Jerusalem, and re- 
ceived the order of the Sepulchre there, as 
his father Edward Stradlinge, kt, the 5th+ 
of that name, and grandfather Will™ 
Stradlinge, kt, the second of that name, 
did,—and died in the Isle of Cypress in 
his coming home, the last of August, in 
the 16 ‘yere of K. Edw 4th, and is buried 
there in the city of Famagusta. ‘This said 
Harry Stradlinge, from his housé in So- 
mersetshire to his house in Wales, was 
taken prisoner by a Brytaine Pirate named 
Colin Dolphin, whose rédemptiqn and 
charges stood him in 2200 markes, for the 
payment whereof he was driven to sell the 
castle and manor of Bassalleg and Sutton 
in Monmouthshire, and two manors in 
Oxfordshire.” 


** Hé was buried March 30, 1575, by 
register, which is the earliest date recorded 
there. 

+ This certainly ought to be the ¢hird 
of that name, instead of the fifth. 

2. “ Here 
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2. “ Here lyeth Edward Stradlinge, kt, 
the 4th of that name (sonne to Thomas 
Stradlinge, Esquier, and Jenet his wyfe, 
the daughter of Thomas Mathewe of Ra- 
der; in the county of Glamorgan, esquier), 
who died in the Castell of St. Donatt, the 
8 day of May, in the yere of our Lord 
1535, and was buried in the chauncel of 
the Church ther, whose bones were after 
translated by his nephewe Edward Strad- 
linge, kt, the 5th of that name, into the 
Chappell ther, in the yere of our Lord 
1573; also here lyeth Elizabeth his wife, 
daughter to Thomas Arundell of Lanh- 
cyron in the county of Cornwall, kt, who 
died in childbead at Merthermawre, the 
20 day of Febry, in the yere of our Lord 
1513, and was buryed ther, whos bones 
Thomas Sicradlinge, knight, her sonne, 
caused to be taken up and caryed to St. 
Donats, and buryed in the chauncell of 
the Church ther with her husband, the 8 
day of Maye, io the yere of our Lord 
1536; and were afterwards, by Edward 
Stradlinge, knight, the 5t® of that name, 
her nephewe, translated out of the chaun- 
cell into the Chappell ther in the yere of 
our Lord 1573.” 

3. (The centre Painting). ‘“ Thes Pic- 
tures do represent Sir Edward Stradlinge, 
kt, the 5th of that name (and sonne to Sir 
Thomas Stradlinge, knight, and Katerin 
his wife, daughter to Sir Thomas Gamage 
of Corty, kt), and the Lady Agues Strad~ 
linge his wife, daughter to Sir Edward 
Gage of Sussex, kt, and Elizt® his wife, 
daughter to John Parker of Willington, in 
the county of Sussex, esquier, which said 
Sir Edward, nowe, in his life-time, has set 
forth thes Monuments of thes his aunces- 
tors, deceased; and, by God’s grace, 
meaneth both he and his wife, after their 
decease, to keepe them bodilly company 
in this sealfe-same place.—Anuo Domini, 
1590.” 

The following remain 
to the memory of this family : 

Against the North wall is a fine old 
monument cont posed of alabaster and 
coloured marbles, with a man in arm- 
our, and a lady kneeling at an altar, 
with much gilding and ornament, 

ly to custom of the time. 
Ona it are the Arms of Stradling and 
Gage, with this inscription: 

“ Edward’ Stradling’, 5 Maioru : Fil: 
et Hieres 17’ Equestris Ordinis 16’. Hic in 
D’no obdormiscit, qui Juvenis Gallia, Ger- 


habuit in uxore’ qua’ masstissima’ viduam 
sobole orbam relinquens, Jo. Stradlingum 
mil. Francisci natum e multis juniorem 
fil. adopt, Elisabeth Gage, ‘uxoris nep’ti, 


multa sobole mascula fecundz junctum 
integra hwreditate donavit. D’na agneta 
con; viro : et Jo: Strad: mil. fil. adopt : 
Patri. Pietatis officii et amoris ergo ac 
posteritati sepeliende# boc sacrum po’ 15 
Maii, 1610.” 


On the South side of the Chapel is 
a white marble monument to four 
children of Sir Edward Stradling , bart. : 


“HS. E 

“Gullielmus Stradling, Hangerfordus, 
Rachel, et Edmundus, D’ni Edwardi Strad- 
ling de Castro Sancti Donat, in agro Gla- 
morganensi, Equitis et Baronetti, et D’ne 
Elisabethe conjugis piissima, ex antiqua 
et nobili Hungerfordorum de Castro Far- 
ley Hungerford in agro Somerset. familia 
Oriunda, liberi nobilissimorum parentum, 
generosa proles illis vita brevis sed inno- 
cens contigit, etenim dum eximium oris 
pulchritudinem pulcherrimis moribus ex- 
Ornarent. Et non vulgarem preberent 
expectationem, morte immatura prerepti, 
magnum sui desiderium reliquerent, bre- 
vem hanc tabellam liberis suis charissimis 

parentes posdere, 
Anno Dom’ m.p.cixxxut1,” 


In the centre of the Chapel, is a 

beautiful marble tomb : 
(South side): 

“To the sacred memory of Edward 
Stradling of St. Donat’s Castle in Glamor- 
ganshire, esq. the eldest son of St Edward 
Stradling, bart. by Elizabeth, daughter of 
St Edward Mansel of Margam in the same 
county, bart. He was born the 30th of 
March, 1699, and departed this life in the 
fear of God the 34 day of Oct. 1726, aged 
27, to the unspeakable griefe of his pa- 
rents and all that knew him, being a most 
accomplished gentleman in all respects.” 


Arms: Stradling: Barry of 6 Arg. 
and Az. surmounted of a bend Gul. 
charged with 3 roses Argent, barbed 
and seeded proper. Crest: a stag at 
gaze, Arg. Motto: “ Duwn Digon” 
—(God and enough). 


On the North side? 

* Here lies St Thomas Stradling, the 24 
Bart. of England, and the last of the name. 
He was the second son of St Edw, Strad- 
ling, bart. by Elizabeth, daughter of St 
Edward Mansel of Margam, bart. and 
younger brother to Edw. Stradiing, esq. 
deposited within this tomb. He died at 
Monpellier, the 27th of September, 1738, 
N.S. and was buried here the 19th of 
March following. By his death the title 
and family, after its continuance here 
near 700 years, became extinct. tatis 
suz 28.” 


Arms: Party per pale Stradling and 
Mansel. Stradiing, as above. Man- 


sel, 
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sel, Arg. a chevron between three 
manches, Sable. ‘ 
The Registers commence 10 1570; 
in which are the following notices: 
On the first page of the Register: 


“1652, Thomas Carne married to Jane 
Stradling, 27 April. — Edw. Turberville, 
esq. to Elizabeth Stradling, Sept. 1653. 

“Mem. The above ladies were daugh- 
ters of Sir Jobn Stradling, bart. and his 
wife Elizabeth Gage. He being nephew 
of Sir Edward Stradling, bar?¥. and she a 
niece of Lady Stradling, whose name was 
Agnes, daughter of Sir Edward Gage. 
They, dying without issue, adopted their 
relations, Sir John and Elizabeth, above 
mentioned, who were married and had 
ten children, whose posterity continued to 
Sir Thomas Stradling, the last of the fa- 
mily of the Stradlings. (Vide Monument.) 

“N. B. The marriages of this family 
commence in 1574; baptisms in 1660 ; 
burials in 1573; agreeable to Register. 


In the church-yard is a very fine 
Cross; on the top of which are the 
remains of a figure of the Virgin and 
Child on one side; and of our Saviour 
on the Cross, with two females kneel- 
ing, on the other. 

There is a tomb in the church-yard 
which, although of no antiquity, is 
worthy of notice, as it records a me- 
lancholy event which occurred in the 
vicinity of St. Donat : 


“ Sacred to the memory of Sackville 
Turner, esq. a Captain in his Majesty's 
33d regiment, and of Sarah, his wife, 
who were cast away and drowned near 
this place on the night of the 5th of Sep- 
tember, 1774. He was born at Therfield 
in the county of Hertford, 1740. She was 
born at Warton, in the county of Norfolk, 
1752. They lost two children ; the eldest 
not a year and a half old. Loved, esteem- 
ed, and respected, for every good quality 
that could adorn human nature ; blessed 
with a genteel competency, with health 
and content to enjoy it; happy in them- 
selves, and above all so in each other, 
this couple, without a moment’s warning, 
was cut off!—Reader! Let not this se- 
vere stroke of affliction to all that knew 
them be thrown away upon thee, Be 
thou, like them, prepared !” 


On the East side of the tomb is: 


** Sacred also to the.memory of Su- 
sauna Crockley, who was drowned at the 
same time, whose fidelity and attachment 
as a relation and companion, were evident 
in the last moments of her life.” 


Yours, &c. W.H. T. 


* This is a mistake; he was only a 
Knight. Sir Jobn was the first Baronet. 





Mr. Unsan, April 22. 
HE Education of the Poor isa 
subject on which a great many 
Opinions subsist. Many are the ob- 
jections raised against it, and great 
is the odium thrown on its avowed 
advocates. Of all the objections 
urged against it, there are only two, 
which - to possess any share of 
plausibility; and, consequently, only 
two which merit serious confutation. 
The first is, that the Education of 
the Lower Orders increases their na- 
tural aversion to subordination; the 
other, that it lays them open to the 
influence of that mass of profaneness 
and disloyalty, which daily issues from 
the press. 1 mow propose to consider 
the first objection; viz. that the Edu- 
cation of the Lower Orders increases 
their natural aversion to subordina- 
tion. , 

There are two weapons with which 
we combat opinion—argument and 
experience. 

1 shall begin with a few words, by 
way of argument;—lIs it not a uni- 
versally received axiom, in the sys- 
tem of Modern Education, with re- 
gard to the Upper Classes, that the 
more the mind is opened, the more 
it becomes sensible of its own defi- 
ciencies, aud, consequently, the more 
favourable to the growth of humi- 
lity? And why should the same cir- 
cumstance produce a quite opposite 
effect on the Lower Classes? 

If the Poor are instructed, from the 
perusal of their Bibles, to follow the 
precepts therein contained, it follows 
that the strength of the argument 
greatly depends on what line of con. 

uct the Bible enforces. Now does 
the Bible teach insubordivation? Or, 
does it eaforce submission to lawful au- 
thority, and respect to the superivrity 
of rank and station? The latter most 
undoubtedly —the Bible places the 
duties of obedience and subordina- 
tion, in a much higher point of view 
than they can be in a human code 
of laws. In our Statute Book, they 
are only introduced as affecting man’s 
temporal interest; in the Statute 
Book of the King of kings, they are, 
co-equally with every otber virtue, 
made the foundation of our bopes of 
a blessed eternity. I appeal ther to 
the common sease of every reader, 
whether an intimate knowledge of 
the Bible is at all calculated to cause 
discontent and pride in the minds of 
the Poor. L ask, which is most likely 
to 
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to make a good member of society, 
he who acts from the impulse of his 
own uncultivated mind, or he who 
has been early instructed to seek for 
the most valuable knowledge, from 
its only genuine source. 

« The System of Educating the Poor 
has, in some places, notwithstanding 
the strong prejudices existing against 
it, been carried on a sufficient length 
of time, for experience to assist in 
combating those very prejudices. 

Do we then find the Poor less will- 
ing to fill the lower situations in life? 
Do we find them more averse to the 
most menial offices? Do we hear the 
language of insubordination, arising 
exclusively, or even principally, from 
those cottages, where the ameliorat- 
ing influences of Education have been 
felt? Do we invariably, or even ge- 
nerally, see on the countenances of 
those who can read and write, the 
sullen gloom of discontent, or the yet 
more alarming symptoms of despera- 
tion? These are questions I would 


ask of those whose situations enable 
them to answer them from experi- 
ence. They are put with candour:— 
let them be answered without dissi- 
mulation. They are dictated by phi- 
Janthropy :—let them be considered 


without malevolence. 

Within my own sphere of obser- 
vation, I can truly say the effects 
have been otherwise. In the Parish 
where I reside, and where the Edu- 
cation of the Poor has been carried 
on for some years, no pernicious ef- 
fects have yet resulted. No instances 
have occurred, of individuals so puff- 
ed up with their own mental attain- 
ments, as not to fee! grateful to the 
benevolent hand that placed them in 
a situation in which to gain their own 
livelihood, how subordinate soever 
that situation might be, and how me- 
nial soever the offices required of 
them. Neither when once engaged 
in the service of their superiors, has 
a spirit of insubordination or disobe- 
dience manifested itself. 

Yours, &c. PaILomusvs. 

a 
Procress oF LITERATURE IN DIF- 
FERENT AGEs OF SOCIETY. 

( Resumed from p. 417.) 
ies » meridian of England, or Scot- 

land, and may it not be said of 
Sweden, and likewise of some other 
Northern countries of Europe, have 
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appeared, in modern days, more con- 
genial to the exercise and cultivation 
of the several departments of science 
than that of Italy, or the fruitful 
Islands of Greece and the Mediter- 
ranean, although in some cases these 
last have been equally the abodes of 
civilization and the elegant arts. 

The Northernmost parts of our 
Continent,—soils exhibiting for the 
most part Be neg barrenness and 
snows, as Finland, and even Green- 
land, have, in their poetry, often 
discovered a vein of sentiment,—a 
liveliness of thought, a pathos and 
beauty of description, which their art- 
less and untaught efforts, —strangers 
as they are to the elegancies of dic- 
tion andoftaste,—have scarcelyknown 
how to polish to the regular, and ar- 
ticulate effusions of our more South- 
ern schools. 

The Poems of Ossian, of Gesner, 
and of Klopstock, may be deemed 
the offspring of a Northern soil,— 
although it must be owned, that this 
Jast partakes rather more of the 
false glow and turgid sentiment which 
have, at various periods, been im- 
parted to us from the East, than of 
the pathos and simplicity of the 
Northern bards. 

Iceland is decided to have been the 
receptacle of learning, and the school 
for learned men, when Europe lay in 
comparative darkness ;—and, to pass 
over the New World,—all the tribes 
inhabiting the countries bordering 
upon Hudson’s Bay and the vast chain 
of lakes in North America,—although 
savage, and, with more than primi- 
tive ignorance, exhibiting all the 
wandering habits of our first fure- 
fathers,—have yet a native expression 
of descriptive imagery and fine and 
impassioned sentiment which, rude 
as it is, proclaims that Nature, or 
the scenery with which they are sur- 
rounded, has inspired them with ideas 
of animated description in a far higher 
degree than similar hordes in the vi- 
cinity of the Tropics, although rank- 
ing, as to outward habits of life, 
equally high in cultivation. 

Upon the credit of the most in- 
telligent travellers who have resided 
among them, we admire the metapho- 
rical, but plaintive language, in which 
these people express their assent, or 
deliver their compacts. 

Inexorable and remorseless when 
in battle, or when irritated to frenzy, 

they 
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they are yet hospitable, docile, and 
susceptible of emotion in their in- 
tercouse with those with whom they 
are on terms of friendship. 

Of few ideas, and incapable of se- 
rious thought, or the process of men- 
tal illation, they smoke the pipe of 
peace, or take up the hatchet of war, 
apparently with a composure denot- 
ing the same indifference;—and al- 
though in this they may be accused 
of bordering on that apathy of cha- 
racter which distinguishes the tribes 
of a milder latitade, and, notwith- 
standing the picture which M. de la 
Condamine, with a too great free- 
dom, has drawn of them,—in their 
general delineation of feature, they 
are yet acknowledged to be wholly 
dissimilar. 

The plaintive style of their remon- 
strances, under supposed injuries, 
which occasionall ydistinguish them,— 
their sincere proffers of friendship,— 
their energeticgusts of emotion whilst 
venting sorrow, or allegorizing their 
ideas, in the former,—and the parox- 
isms of fury with which they exem- 
plify the fiercest passions of human 
nature, when incited to the latter by 
some sudden sense of wrongs, or 
breach of public faith,—have alter- 
nately been the cbjects of admira- 
tion and dismay of the intelligent 
traveller. 

And, if we ascend to regions yet 
higher towards the Pole,—we find 
in their forlorn inhabitants an oc- 
casional warmth of sentiment and of 
feeling,—a glow of passion appa- 
rently incompatible with their na- 
tive snows, animating their breasts. 
They have, occasionally, shewn, al- 
though in artless numbers, that a 

rivation of the sun’s resplendent 

ams is not able to efface those sus- 
ceptibilities which Nature has im- 
planted, more or less, in all her sons. 

Of the vast continent of America 
it may be said,—that, notwithstand- 
ing the charge of sterility of inven- 
tion, which has been occasionally 
brought against her inhabitants,— 
she seems, in some at least of the 
climates which prevail on her ample 
territory, to have been regulated in 
former days by laws physical, or 
moral, or both, somewhat differing 
from those of the Old World. 

The Mexicans and Peruvians,— 
_ although it is true, the only nations 
‘* - which at its first discovery were found 
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to have made any progress in civi- 
lization, or to be acquainted in any 
degree with the mechanical or fine 
arts, were situated,—the former be- 
tween the Tropics, and the latter al- 
most immediately under the equator, 
and were certainly, (if indeed we may 
draw a comparison from the suspect- 
ed accounts we have received through 
the Spaniards,) higher in civilized ex- 
istence than either the extensive is- 
lands lying within the Tropics of the 
Pacific and Indian Archipelagos, or 
the Kingdoms of Africa in the neigh- 
bourhood of the rivers Gambia, Se- 
negal, and Niger, although the anti- 
uity of the people inhabiting the 
ormer, may be thought, if not 
higher, to be at least coeval with 
that of the former. 

“Through the whele extent of 
America,” exclaims the philosophi- 
cal M. Pauw, in his oon sweepin 
style, “from Cape Horn to Hud- 
son’s Bay, there has never appeared 
a philosopher, an artist, a man of 
learning, or of parts, whose name 
has found a place in the history of 
sciences, or whose talents have done 
credit to himself, or been of use to 
others *.” 

“ Europe,” proceeds our Theorist, 
“is the only part of the world in 
which are found Poets, Philosophers, 
and Astronomers; for the Chinese, 
with all their boasts, have neither.— 
They have no more their Sculptors, 
Painters, or Architects, than the other 
nations of Asia ;—as to their Poets, 
they are mere Troubadours; and for 
their Drama, there is as great a dif- 
ference between their Taha-o-chi-cou- 
ell, their best tragedy, and the Phe- 
dra of Racine, as between the Alaric 
of Scuderi and the Pucelle of Chapelain 
and the Znead.” 

That the New World, taken in the 
aggregate, in this yet infant state of 
its civilization and intellectual exist- 
ence, should not have been remark- 
ably fertile in the production of the 
first-rate men of genius, or in its con- 





* This distinguished Speculator does 
not sometimes discriminate with sufficient 
accuracy ;—in his taste for new discove- 
ries and bold assertions, bis proscription 
of the genius of America «oes not, what- 
ever of truth it may contain, accord with 
strict fact. The names of West and Frank- 
lin, indigenous on that soil, are alone 
abundantly sufficient to rescue it from tiie 
imputation. 
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tributions to the general cause. of sci- 
ence, although we have therefavoured 
an hypothesis somewhat different, is 
perhaps, by Do means a phenomenon ; 
and may, in part, be explained from 
the circumstance of the human mind 
being slow in its advances to know- 
ledge, when not accelerated by ad- 
ventitious causes, either physical, mo- 
ral, or political. 

But that China, a vast and popu- 
lous empire, of very high antiquity, 
and amongst whom the sciences and 
liberal arts are represented to have 
been known, and even cultivated, in 
the days of their celebrated Confu- 
cius,—should, at this day, rank so 
low in intellectual exercises, may be 
said to present a phenomenon alto- 
gether anomalous to the usual course 
either of human progression or of 
human vicissitude. The jealous 
with which they have always regard- 
ed the intrusive visits of foreigners, 
and the scrupulousness with which 
they have ever affected to preserve 
their name, character, and privileges, 
as a unique and secluded people, al- 
though it may have assisted in per- 
petuating those narrow and contract- 
ed views which are generally observed 
to. attend a people unenlightened 
by the influx, the counsels, or the 
opinions of other nations, is alto- 
gether inadequate to explain it: We 
find amongst them the same iudefa- 
tigable industry applied to the use- 
ful, and even to the polite arts, and 
attended with pretty much the same 
results as before the Christian #ra. 
Practice and long experience seem 
at least, in the latter, not to have 
improved their taste, quickened their 
invention, or enlarged the sphere of 
their mental knowledge. Their Paint- 
ings are, still, scarcely emancipated 
from the character of mere daubs,— 
tame and spiritless compositions, — 
and if they have sometimes acquired 
the character of expert and neat 
copyists, it bas rather been in the mi- 
nuteness or servility of the imitation, 
than in the vigour or conception of 
the design. Their sculpture and ar- 
chitecture are represented, by the 
most intelligent travellers, as alto- 
gether void of genius or of grace. 

With them magaitude—not beauty 
or proportion, constitutes the per- 
fection of their art; their triumphal 
arches, their ornaments, and many of 
their public buildings, exhibit a mon- 
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strous and depraved taste, while their 
most ingenious efforts have scarcely 
enabled them to mould a bust or an 
effigy, which, in Europe, would be 
tolerated in the shed of a common 
statuary. As Physicians, Astrono- 
mers, and Geographers, their know- 
ledge is scarcely of a higher order, 
Notwithstanding the great facilities 
they possess, in their mildness of cli- 
mate and clearness of atmosphere, 
their attainments in exploring the 
heavens,—in developing the true 
system of the universe, or ascertain- 
ing its laws,—are extremely low, so 
low indeed, that they may be said to 
be by no means equal to those of 
the antient Assyrians, who at least 
framed conjectures, and maintained 
ingenious hypotheses ;— while their 
speculations in the science of Geo- 
graphy discover at once ignorance 
and puerility. As Physicians indeed, 
they pretend to some eminence,— 
and voluminous treatises have been 
written and studied upon this import- 
ant science ; these, however, tore 
been termed little better than her- 
bals,—and an essential acquaintance 
either with the human system, or 
with the system of the universe which 
stretches round them, their sagacity 
and industry have yet to acquire. 

Thus, it would appear, that China, 
with all its natural advantages, and 
the patriarchal jurisdiction which its 
emperors and pobles are pretended to 
exercise over its vast population,— 
has yet (may it not be said,) some- 
thing ia its soil and atmosphere not 
decidedly propitious to the growth 
aod developement of genius. 

The human mind, with all its na- 
tive and imherent curiosity, seems 
here to have beeo wrought upon to 
surpass the efforts of a former age, 
neither by an honest emulation, or 
by the principles imbibed, turned into 
fresh channels of thought,—yet rnemr 
ancestors and those of Britain, or of 
Greece, inherited from Nature, it 
must be presumed, the same capaci- 
ties, and partook of one common 
origin. 

an it then, by any human en- 
uiries be fixed, what are the meri- 
ians best calculated to call forth and 
direct the mental energies,—te tem- 
per them to the reception of literary 
refinement, or ronze them to. the 
bold enterprise of discovery ?—The 
subject, in all its relations, involves 
considerable 
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considerable intricacy ;—it would ap- 
tuous, perhaps, in the 
imits here assigned to our specula- 
tions, to determine a point which 
rather demands the long and the de- 
liberative contemplation of the en- 
lightened student. A few hints, how- 
ever, for the assistance of the en- 
quirer may, perhaps, in closing, be 
adduced from what has taken place 
in the course of human experience. 

It is well known that the Antieats 
deemed the tropical or middle re- 
gions unfit, not only for intellectual 
expansion, but likewise for human, 
if not for animal existence. As the 
observations of men, it is true, be- 
come more enlarged, it was found 
that civilized life, and moral dispo- 
sitions, were capable of being gene- 
rated, and exercising their functions, 
under the most intense heats which 
visit our Globe. Europe, however, 
has been the concentrated spot, where, 
in the great aggregate, the talents of 
our world may, in all ages, be said to 
have been displayed, which fact cer- 
tainly, in some degree, argues in fa- 
vour of a temperate zone for the ma- 
turity of intellect. 

Particular countries, however, on 
the other hand, of this our quarter 
of the globe, such as Greece, Rome, 
and Sicily, have, in antient times, 
turned the scale of intellect in favour 
of a sultry atmosphere and a fertile 
soil, and, in modern days, the inha- 
bitants of Spain and Portugal,—how- 
ever sunk, now, from their “ high 
sphere,”—were the active and per- 
severing instruments who opened to 
mankind new discoveries of an ex- 
tent and magnitude far surpassing 
any ideas which the wildest concep- 
tions of fancy might have formed 
previous to this epoch. 

With regard to the Northern coun- 
tries of Europe, we see, in our own 
day, mental cultivation and know- 
I carried to adistinguished height ; 
—the sentiment, however, of Montes- 
quieu, just now quoted,—that soils, 
spontaneously producing the richest 
fruits of nature, or, in other words, 
an atmosphere warmed by the con- 
tinual presence of a cloudless sun, 
will naturally produce civilization, 
and its a mental superi- 
ority; this might, perhaps, even in 
theory, with greater truth, be ap- 
plied to countries of a higher lati- 
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tude, whose lands present few ob- 
jects for the repose of indolence, or 
the indulgence of luxury.—Those 
who inhabit them, if indeed they 
possess strength of body and acti- 
vity of mind, are driven to culti- 
vation for a subsistence, and after- 
wards to procure those conveniences 
which their aeighbours, of other la- 
titudes, gather by stretching forth 
the hand. These habits of industry, 
and of mental bys which 
are thus generated, at first through 
a sort of necessity, may be said not 
to cease, when their wants are sup- 
plied, but gradually to expand into 
more noble and dignified pursuits 
than the mere gratification of their 
animal wants. 

It is observed by Sir William Tem- 
ple, in his remarks upon the climate 
and character of the Dutch, that, in 
their moist atmosphere, their ideas 
move slower and heavier, though the 
impressions of it are deeper, and last 
longer, —“ the motions of thought 
are less light and quick, and the range 
of imagination more contracted than 
in constitutions which are more airy 
and volatile.” 

It will not, perhaps, be departing 
too much from matter of experience, 
finally to assume that, in some North- 
ern countries, the keen, subtle, and 
bracing air of the bleak atmosphere, 
when not infected by fogs and exha- 
lations,are more propitious to strength 
of mind, sound oy ghee intense 
a Following the same rule, 
although exceptions will frequently 
occur, it will appear, that the nearer 
we approach the Equator (except in 
the countries in its immediate neigh- 
bourhood, where languor, and aver- 
sion to mental exercise are usual cha- 
racteristics), vivacity of imagination, 
airiness of spirits, and quickness of 
parts mark the human dispositions, 
and are often found to be distinguish- 
ing and predominating in the genius 
of nations so situated, although cir- 
cumstances of a moral or political 
kind may frequently intervene to tura 
the tide of thinking, and suppress the 
native energies which would other- 
wise expand in their full force. 

Whilst surveying the richly-culti- 
vated tracks, fertilized and adorned 
by the industry and talent of former 
days, contemplation will naturally 
suggest topics of illustration, and ae 
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vided the legitimate bounds of criti- 
cism be observed, a subject more fer- 
tile in intellectual interest can, per- 
haps, scarcely be found. 
Melksham. E. P. 
a 


Water, or Bett Tower, 
KENSINGTON. 
HE singular fabrick represented 
in the annexed Engraving ( Plate 
IT, No.1.)* was built in the reign of 
Queen Anne, for the purpose of sup- 
plying the Palace of Kensington with 
water, but the situation being found 
too low, it is not now used. Upon 
surveying it in the summer of 1820, 
the dimensions were found to be as 
follow : 
Height of the middle tower to the ft. in. 
stone fillet 26 $s 
Above the stone fillet to the top... 


Height of the middle tower 
Height of the outside turrets above 
the middle tower 


Height of the outside turrets... 40 6 

An accurate description of this 
Building has already appeared in our 
Magazine (vol. LXXXYV. i. p. 423) 
from the classical pen of the late Mr. 
Joho Carter, whose exertions to pre- 
serve the spirit of our National Ar- 
chitecture, deserve, and have received, 
the highest commendations. 

I 
Tastey Haut, CHesHire. 


TT annexed Engraving (No. 2.) 
is an interesting view of the 
old Hall of Tabley, once the resi- 
dence of the celebrated Antiquary, Sir 
Peter Leycester, of whom a biegra- 
hical account was given in vol. XC. 
ii. 432. This venerable building is 
romantically situated on an island in 
the .midst of an extensive lake. It 
appears to have been originally qua- 
drangalar ; but the Eastern side only 
remains, the exterior front of which 
is completely covered with ivy: the 
other side.being a part of the interior 
of the former quadrangle, is com- 
posed of timber and plaister. 

The entrance is on, the East side, 
to the left of which is a large low 
wainscoted hall, one fourth of which 
is occupied by a large oak staircase 
leading to the gallery, which runs 
round two sides of the apartment. 





* ft embellished « Faulkner’s History 
of Kensington.” 


On the West side of the hall is a 
chimney-piece richly decorated with 
fanciful ornaments, date 1619; and 
opposite to it'a large bay window, 
in which is emblazoned the Leycester 
pedigree in stained glass. 

The island on which the building 
stands is planted in a manner which 
exhibits the old hall, the lake, and 
surrounding scenery, to the greatest 
advantage. 

In the South-east part of it is a 
domestic chapel of brick, finished 
with large bay windows at the sides, 
a pointed East window, and a bell 
turret at the West end. The interior 
is neatly fitted up with oak desks, 
and precisely resembles a College 
Chapel. Over the door is the date 
1675. 

On the East of this lake is the 
stately mansion of Sir Joho Leicester, 
who has rendered himself as celebrated 
by his princely — e of the Fine 
Arts, as his skilful predecessor did in 
Topographical and Antiquarian re- 
searches. This building stands on an 
easy elevation, within an extensive 
park, about two miles West of Kouts- 
ford. It is erected from the desigus 
of Carr, and consists of a centre, with 
retiring wings, connected with the 
centre by corridors, the ground plan 
of which forms a segment of a circle. 
Behind the house are the stables, 
which are on a very extensive scale, 
and occupy three sides of a qua- 
drangle. In the centre of the South 
front is a lofty portico of. the Doric 
order, supported by four columns 
formed out of single blocks of Run- 
corn stone, and approached by a mag- 
nificent flight of steps. - The princi- 
pal living-rooms occupy the first 
floor ; and the three apartments on 
the Western side have been thrown 
together to form a picture-gallery, 
which is upwards of seventy feet in 
length and thirty in breadth, and 
which certainly possesses an additional 
degree of variety. and richness of 
effect, from the arches and projec- 
tions which occupy the place of the 
partition-walls. 

The general view of the park from 
this point and the portico is singu- 
larly pleasing, the elevation being 
sufficient to command. a view over 
the wooded country around*. . 





* This brief description has been -prin- 
cipally gleaned fron’ Mr. Ormerod’s va- 
luable and elegant “ History of Cheshire.” 
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THE CENSOR.—No. VIII. 


An Inquiry into THE PROGRESS OF 
AnEcpoTaL LITERATURE. 


(Continued from p. 324.) 


Ww: return as quickly as possible 
to this subject, because it ap- 
pears more advisable to bring it to its 
own natural conclusion. In this we 
are aware that we shall incur the 
blame of several of our readers, who 
will turn Censors upon us, consider- 
ing part of what is here set before 
them as neither old nor rare, and 
therefore as belonging to another de- 
partment of our Miscellany; but, 
patience, gentle Sirs, we have a few 
reasons to state, although “ upon 
compulsion,” and if not “as plenty 
as blackberries,” they may serve to 
conciliate some of you. The origi- 
nal design of these essays was to enter 
upon what might be termed, with a 
little exaggeration, a History or 
Anecpore, and the progressive sys- 
tem seemed to us the most eligible: 
it is true, we might with other inten- 
tions have given “analyses of, and 
extracts from,” publications origi- 
nally detached, and never as yet 
brought together in any united form; 
but such a plan would have produced 
nothing more than a list of books, 
with recommendatory paragraphs, 
equally well adapted to the pages of 
a newspaper or a catalogue: but our 
ambition looked higher—to connect 
a series of works hitherto disregard- 
ed, except in their individual capa- 
city, to trace their progress from 
early times to the present, and to 
introduce names now forgotten, or 
scarcely remembered, was the wish of 
Sylvanus Urban: his readers must 
decide as to his performance. The 
series of which we speak has been at 
length brought down to a period not 
very distant; nor would it be just to 
class the residue with the ephemeral 
volumes now passing under review: 
such an arrangement would lead our 
readers to suppose that we despised 
every thing of recent date; and our 
view of what remains will not be 
very extensive, in which we shall, 
perhaps, meet their wishes. 

It would be an endless as well as an 
unprofitable labour, to “ grub” thro’ 
Little Britain or Chiswell Street, for 
such transformations of Joe Miller 
as have ap from time to time 
at those celebrated depéts for small 
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pamphlets. Since the death of that 
worthy Jester, the Press has groaned 
under anecdotal trash, more honoured 
in oblivion than remembrance; but 
the evil is not without its antidote, 
the merit of this species of collection 
has been gradually acknowledged ; 
nor has it | semen itself unworthy the 
acknowledgment. 

In our last paper we mentioned se- 
veral works to which Literature may 
proudly appeal, but which cannot 
come within our design as fugitive or 
neglected. One volume of this de- 
scription lies before us, now scarcely 
known to exist, but which has a claim 
to notice, out of respect to the person 
whose name it bears: 

* Derrick’s Jests; or, The Wit’s 
Chronicle, &c. Also, a Collection of 
Poetical Pieces on various subjects. 
By Mr. Derrick and others. Dedi- 
cated to the Publick.” London, 
printed for J. Fell, in Paternoster- 
row. 12mo, pp. 76. 

Samuel Derrick, one of those chil- 
dren of misfortune, who seem to be 
gifted with talents and an exquisite 
sensibility, that they may feel their 
situation more strongly, was born at 
Dublin in 1724, and followed the bu- 
siness of a linen-draper in that city. 
He came to London in 1751, with no 
better prospect than that of literary 
drudgery; and going upon the stage, 
attempted the character ef Gloster in 
Jane Shore, with such ill success, as 
to prevent his obtaining any engage- 
ment, or even repeating the part. 
Penury introduced him to the society 
of Dr. Samuel Johnson, whose ac- 
quaintance he lived to boast of; as 
well as an intimacy with Boswell and 
other “iterati, but never emerged 
from the “ res angusta domi,” till the 
death of Beau Nash in 1761, when he 
was appointed Master of the Cere- 
monies (commonly called King) at 
Bath and Tunbridge; in which situa- 
tion he obtained a comfortable, tho’ 
by no means independent, livelihvod, 
and died in 1769. 

He published the Life of Dryden, 
a volume of Poems, and several 
Pamphlets; and translated Sylie, a 
drama written by the King of Prussia. 

Like other collections, the one be- 
fore us is spoiled by coarseness into- 
lerable to a refined ear. The follow- 
ing, however, is adapted even to 
royalty: 

“Mr. Derrick used to say, that the 

king 
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king of Bath was the happiest monarch 
under the Sun, for as pleasure was his 
only aim, there was seldom any opposi- 
tion.” 

We have room for a poetical effu- 
sion, written in 1768, applicable to 
all ages, iu the opinion of contempo- 
rary wits: 

“ The dearth of genius doubly we deplore, 

For nothing can be truer, 

Than that there never wer2 of Verses more, 

Nor yet of Poets fewer.” 

We now pass to a Wit, whose 
memory enjoys a better reputation 
than that of poor Derrick,—Caled 
Whiteford, a native of Scotland, of 
whom few particulars have reached 
us. He is well known by the appel- 
lation of Papyrius Cursor (the real 
pame of an antient Roman), which he 
affixed to his ingenious Cross-read- 
ings, selected from the “St. James's 
Chronicle.” Some lines addressed to 
him on this subject are usually ap- 
pended to Goldsmith’s poem of “ Re- 
taliation,” to which we refer our 
Readers. 

From this period the features of 
Anecdote are familiar to every one; 
and in the works we lately enume- 
rated will be found all that are im- 
portant: still, we have to notice a 
collection yet in progress, of a more 
voluminous appearance than any of 
its predecessors, Tue Pearcy Anec- 
potes. It is not our intention to 
specify the successive parts of which 
this work is composed; such as wish 
merely to know their titles, may be- 
come acquainted with them through 
the monthly adveriisements which 
precede their birth; and in future 
years, when the book shall be of a 
decent age and rarity, information 
concerning it will without doubt be 
found in the Reviews, and in the 
* Literary Chronicle,” a work at least 
co-durable. Still less is it necessary 
to fill our pages with extracts, except 
from one Part, entitled ‘* Anecdotes 
of George the Third and his Family.” 
We feel great pleasure in transcribing 
the following article, as it exhibits 
his late Majesty in the most favour- 
able light, with regard to morality, 
and the prevalence of example: 

** Gaming proscribed at Court. 

“ His Majesty very early exhibited that 
strong abhoirence of gaming, which he 
preserved during his life. It had been 
Jong a custom in the Evglish Court, as 
well as every other Court in Europe, to 
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celebrate Twelfth Day, with religious ce- 
remonials in the morning, and cheerful 
amusements in the evening. These his 
Majesty never attempted to restrain ; but 
when he found that the game of hazard 
was indiscriminately played throughout 
the palace, and that many thousands were 
lost, under the appearance of the royal 
sanction, he was determined to correct 
the abuse. He first re-tricted the number 
of tables, then limited the hours of play, 
and, lastly, banished the game of hazard 
altogether from his palace. After this 
interdiction, which excited much discon- 
tent in the household, cards were substi- 
tuted; but when his Majesty found that 
the evil bad only changed its name and 
appearance, and that deep play was still 
carried on at St. James’s, an order was 
issued, that no kind of gaming whatever 
should be permitied, under the penalty of 
the person offending forfeiting bis situa- 
tion.” P. 72, 


Preliminary puffs, advertisements, 
aod recommendations on the wrap- 
pers, state this collection to have 
been made “ by Sholto and Reuben 
Percy, brothers of the Benedictine 
Monastery, Mont Benger.” This 
statement is generally considered as 
of no authenticity, and report has 
attributed the work (we know not 
for what reason) to W. Hamilton, esq. 
Under Secretary of State. Although 
we do pot approve of the form of 
publication, detached anecdotes, with- 
out cited authorities, we must pro- 
nounce the labours of Messrs. Percy 
to be externally elegant, and inter- 
nally amusing ; and what similar 
works profess to be, “a cheerful fire- 
side companiva.” 

But to us Anecdotes are of higher 
importance ; for, unless they border 
on history or personal biography, the 
labour is lost that amasses them. A 
national collection might be formed 
after the manner of Camden, from 
printed works as well as the nume- 
rous MSS. yet unexplored in our 
public libraries, with authorities, and 
some slight information (which might 
be conveyed in notes) of the persons 
to whom they relate; such a work it 
may be our lot hereafter to examine ; 
and should any spirited friend to the 
Literature of his Country commence 
such an undertaking, honour would 
be the certain reward. For ourselves, 
we assure our Readers, that whatso- 
ever assistance or testimony in his 
favour old Sylvanus Urban could con- 
fer, should gratefully’ be given. 

It 
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It was our intention to have said a Mots des Anciens, Tirez de Platarque; 
few words —— Foreign Anec- De Diogene Laerce, D'’Elien, D’A- 
dotal Literature, and the Gesta Ro- thénée, de Stobée, de Macrobe, et de 
manorum, but our limits have de- quelques autres, De La Traduction de 
cided otherwise, and we must there- Nicozas Perrot, Sieur D’ Abdlan- 
fore refer our readers for the latter court, Avec un Traitté des Strata- 
to the elaborate dissertations of War- gemes, et de la Battaile des Romains, 
ton and Douce, to which nothing can par Frontin, A Paris, chez Floren- 
be added. On the former subject we tin et Pierre Delaulne. 1694. Avec 
can adduce little; the chiefcollection Privilege du Roy.” 12mo. pp. 473. 
of Anecdotes is a work well known io This translation is dedicated to the 
France, entitled “ Ana,” containing King of France, and contains a cu- 
particulars of many illustrious per- rious Preface, in which the author 
sons. Several, however, relating to decides that an epothegm, which is 
antient times, have come to our ow called a bon-mot, is neither a sen- 
knowledge. There are the “ Apo- tence, proverb, example, memorable 
thegms of Kings, Chiefs, and Philo- action, fable, nor enigma; but a 
sophers, Greek and Roman, trans- smart idea on any subject whatever, 
lated into French by Anthony Ma- or a prompt reply, which excites 
cault, Paris, 12mo, 1543;” the “ Dicta laughter or admiration. 

Septem Sapientium,” Grecé, printed As we do not continue this subject 
at Paris by Morel, 1558; “ Apotheg- merely for the sake of handing down 
mata Greca Regum et Ducum. Cum antient tales, one specimen may suf- 
Lat. Interpret.” H. Steph. 1560, in fice: 

12mo; and “ Preclara Dicta Philo- * Agis 111.—Comme on demandoit a 
sophorum. Ab Arsenio Archiepisc. Agis, dernier Roy de Lacédémone, qui 
Monembasie collecta,” Gr. 8vo; and avoit esté mis en prison pour vouloir ré- 
“ Dicta Septem Sapientium, per Otho- tablir la discipline. S’il ne se repentoit 
nem Brugensem,” Aotwerpiz. C,. Port alors de son dessein: Les bonnes 
Plantin, 1570, 8vo, &c. actions, dit-il, ne sont pas sujettes au re. 

A similar collection in Spanish is P°°“* P. 122. 

worth notice, entitled “ Apothegmas But why weary our readers with 
que son Dichos Graciosos ynotablesde European Literature, when the East 
muchos reyes y principes illustres, y possesses claims to notice? Asza has 
de algunos philosophos insignes y me- its Anecdotal Literature, and some of 
morables y de otros varones antiquos the oriental productions are preserved 
que bien hablaron para nuestra doc- in the Harleian Library. One is en- 
trina y exemplo: agora nueva-mente titled the book called “ Napnam,” 
traduzidos y recopilados en nuestra that is, The Order, a connexion of 
légua castellana, y dirigidos al illus- various sayings of Mahomet with 
trissimo senor Don Perafan de Ri- passages in the Koran, by Az, son 
bera, Marques de Tarifa, Conde de of A-Mokhil; written in 1637, in 
los Molares, Adelantado mayor del Turkish verse, and consisting of ten 

Andaluzia, &c. En Envers en laen- chapters. 

sena del unicornio dorado en casa de In the Persian language we have 

Martin Nucio, 1549. Con Privilegio.” “The Moral Sentences of Ishmael 

12mo. pp. 366. The printer’sdevice Effendi ;” and in Arabic, “‘ The Apo- 

isa representation of two cranes fight- thegms of Mahomet,” with a collec- 
ing for a bone, with this motto, tion called “ Anpatn.” The “Sen- 
— of the celebrated Loxman are 

This book is but an epitomised trans- 2/89 preserved in this valuable library. 
lation from the Aaaia of Erasmus; at little of this branch of Litera- 
ture has reached us, we cannot won- 


it was examined by inquisitors, and : 
approved of by Domingo de Azpetia, der, but many and more extensive 
“Notariodel secreto*.” The British Cllections probably exist in the 


AT bi os countries to which they relate. The 

om lt — tar = ay wih Ser antient Chaldeans and Persians were 
One more book still remains to be succeeded by a people who bid fair to 
noticed, a specimen of French Anec- _< = roe . be sed - — 
en orefathers. Under its Caliphs, Bag- 
Cotitos Sar Agup haga, os Ness dad, the Alexandria of the Rast, md 
* * See the Preface, to a literary eminence that we con- 
template 


*€ Pietas Homini Tutissima Virtus.” 
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template with veneration; the pa- subject, formerly the property of an 
tronage extended by Aaron (sur- eminent Antiquary. 
pamed, on account of high character, Upon the subject of Seals, Ingul- 
Al Raschid, or the Good), to the phus, Abbot of Croyland and Secre- 
Arts, has sanctified his name, which tary to the Conqueror, says, 
cruelty and perfidiousness had other- 1. That the Saxons used no Seals 
wise tarvished. This renowned Prince, for the confirmation of their deeds 
after having conquered his enemies and charters, or, as he calls them, 
eight times in battle, and paid his Chirographa. 
devotions as often at the tomb of — 2. That the Normans first brought 
Mahomet at Mecca, died in the year the use of Seals into England. 
of the Christian wra 809. Theencou- 3. That the Saxons conveyed their 
ragement extended by him to Philo- lands and tenements two ways; first, 
sophy and the Sciences, induced per- by written evidences, which they con- 
sons of merit and talent to settle at firmed by the sign of the Cross and 
Bagdad, and was the occasion of pre- subscriptions; secondly, nudo verbo 
serving those countries in a state of sine Charid et Scripto, without any 
refinement during the middle ages, written evidence; only the lord gave 
under the gloom of which Europe the tenant a spur, a sword, a horn, 
sunk to a temporary obscurity. Of an helmet, &c. 
the Anecdotists of the East little can Ip answer to this, Ross; the War- 
be recovered, while we are acquainted wick Antiquary, asserteth that Henry 
with so few of their compositions. the First was the introducer of this 
Lokman, the moral Lokman, was a custom; though it is evident that 
native of Abyssinia, and a slave William the Conqueror used such a 
among the Israelites under Solomon, Seal to the charter of foundation of 
In some points he bears so "my | a Battle Abbey. 
resemblance to sop, that he has Now how to reconcile this contra- 
been considered by many as the same diction I know not, unless thus; that 
inspired sage. Mahomet has inserted William the Conqueror and the Nor- 
a chapter in the Koran, under his mans, till Heory the First, did, pro 
name, and introduces the Almighty more Normannorum, use such Seals, 
uttering these words, “ We md after their being in England; while 
heretofore bestowed wisdom on Lok- the English in the mean time, pro 
man.” India yet boasts her Pilpay, more Gentis, confirmed their evi- 
an ancient fabulist among the Brah- dences with Crosses and subscriptions 
‘ mins, and who is said to have been only; till Henry the First command- 
counsellor to one of her Kings, by ed the use of Seals to the English as 
whom the government of Hindostan well as the Normans. So that, though 
was committed to his care. His fables, Seals might be used by the Normans 
which tradition relates to have been in extraordinary cases, as in the char- 
composed above 2000 years since, ter of Battle Abbey, yet perhaps they 
were translated into French by An- were not of general use till the time 
thony Galland, in 1755: the same au- of Henry the First. 
thor gave to the world the “ Arabian There is a passage in the Additions 
Nights’ Entertainments,” and a col- to Matthew Paris, the Life of Robert 
lection of Maxims and Bon-Mots Abbot of St. Alban’s, p. 79, which 
from oriental Anecdotists, which we throws great light upon this question. 
can only recommend to the reader’s In a dispute between the Monks of 
attention, as our protracted limits St. Alban’s and the Bishop of Lincoln, 
will not admit of any extracts. about jurisdiction, the Monks assert 
We shall resume our labours at the their privileges by the charters of 
accustomed period, upon a subject Offa and other Saxon Kings; upon 
which will not admit of such pro- which the historian says: 
lixity. 1. T. M. “Cumque inspiciuntur Regum Angli- 
—_~_—_—_- corum Offe scilicet et cwterorum Scripta, 
Mr. Urzan, May 29. in quibus pro Sigillis novo more depen- 
SEND you some observations dentibus, veteri Consuetudine Cruces Au- 
upon the rise and antiquity of vee manu Regum depicte in Principio 
Seals, which I found written on the posite erant.” 
fly-leaves of a Treatise upon that In answer to which they could 


show 
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show no Charter sealed beyond that 
of Henry the First. This dispute hap- 
pened ig the reign of Henry II. who 
decided for the Monks; and shows 
that the use of Seals was at that time 
ve novo more.” 


ey could not, however, be in 
anni use long after this; because, 
about the year 1237, in the time of 
Henry lil. a Constitution was made 
in a Council held in London by Otho, 
the Pope’s legate, to enjoin the use 
of Seals to all Archbishops, Bishops, 
Archdeacons, Deans, and to all col- 
leges and ecclesiastical societies, 
which may seem te have been need- 
less, if Henry the First had before 
enjoined it. 

From this time till the reign of 
Edward iI. they used the effigies of 
an horseman armed, for the impres- 
sion of their Seals; but laying aside 
this custom, each gentleman used his 
own Arms in a little escutcheoo.— 
Extracts from an anonymous Tract 
of Bishup Barlew’s on English His- 
dory, published among the Miscella- 
neous Pieces of Dr. Taylor, 4to, Cam- 
bridge, 1742. 


Further Observations on the Use of 
Szaus, from Bp. Nicousén’s His- 
torical Library, pp. 241, 242, third 
edit. 1714, fol. 

Wueruer the Norman nobility 
—— their use of large Seals into 
this. kingdom, or found it here, | am 
not very certain; but here they had 
them presently after their arrival. 
The most usual impresses being an 
armed Knight on horseback, with a 
draws sword, and the bearer’s name, 
as “ Sigillum Roberti de Vallibus,” 
&c. Perhaps the large territories 
wherewith the Conqueror rewarded 
their services, induced them to believe 
themselves advanced to so many prin- 
cipalities; aod this conceit might in- 
cline them to rival their Sovereign 
himself in the grandeur of their pub- 
lic instruments. Sometimes, instead 
of a horseman, we have a lion, leo- 
pard, greyhound, bird, or other de- 
vice, part of the Arms of the family; 
but always the person of honour’s 
own proper name, encircling his pa- 
ternal coat, or whatever other im- 
pression he was } eeepee to fancy. 
Seals of a round form generally be- 
tokened something of Royalty in the 
possessor, and a more than ordinary 
extent ‘of temporal jurisdiction : 
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whereas great ladies under coverture, 
Bishops, Abbots, &c. generally made 
use of oval ones. The Bishops of 
Durham, as Counts Palatine, had 
round ones, bearing the Bishop sit- 
ting io his chair, circumscribed with 
his name, Dei Gratia Episcopus Du- 
nelmensis, and on the reverse an 
armed man on horseback, with his 
sword drawn, and the Bishop's Arms, 
either of his see or family, on the 
shield, circumscribed as before.—If 
the granter’s family was mean, and 
his family too inconsiderable to bear 
Arms, the conveyances were usually 
ratified under the authentic Seal of 
some public officer, or corporation, 
and the reasons were given. From 
the frequency of these subscriptions, 
aod other arguments, Mr. Lambarde, 
in his Perambulation of Kent, and 
sume others have affirmed, that the 
common use of Seals did not prevail 
in England before the reign of Ed- 
ward III.; and in proof of this opi- 
nion, he relates the story of Richard 
de Lucy as follows: 

«Richard de Lucy, Chief Justice of Eng- 
land, in the reigo of King Henry II. about 
A. D. 1162, is reported to have repri- 
manded an ordinary subject, for that he 
used a private Seal, or a Seal of his own, 
as | understand it, when as that apper- 
tained, as he said, to the King and Nobi- 
lity only.” 

The Bishop supposes the man might 
have been reproved by Lucy, as hav- 
ing insolently taken ny him to use 
a Seal larger than what became his 
quality. For the nobility and other 

rsons of rank and family, had their 
arger and less Seals; the former giv- 
ing the impression of their ancestors’ 
coat, and the latter, any little device, 
without a scutcheon. This is proved 
from an entry on an old record, 
which runs thus: 

*€ Johannes de Burgo cognovit, qudd 
apposuit parvum Sigillam suum cuidam 
script® quod fecit decano et capitulo de 
Lichefeud, de Confirmatione et quieto 
Clameo de Advocatione de Herdel, et ap- 
ponet Sigillum suum magnum predicto 
Scripto circa tertiam septimavam post 
Pascham.” 

Others have thought that none be- 
low the degree of a Knight Bachelor 
was antiently privileged to use a Seal. 
Aad this fancy seems to be supported 
by a clause added to a Charter given 
to the Abbey of Vicuville by Hus- 
culph de Soligne, lord of Dol im Bre- 
tagne, about the year 1170: 

Li Ft 
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** Et quia adhac miles non eram, pro- 
privm Sigillum non habebam quando hanc 
concessionem fecimus, authoritate Sigilli 
Domini Iohannis Patris mei Cartam illam 
sigillavimes.” 

Agreeable to which, and of an elder 
date, is that in the old Leiger Book 
of Abingdon, from Richard Earl of 
Chester, under Henry I. and his mo- 
ther the Countess dowager; which is 
there reported to have been sealed 
with the Countess’s Seal. And the 
reason assigned is, ‘* Nondum enim 
Militari Balteo cinctus est.” Nay, 
and it is likewise added, that “ Litere 
quelibet ab ev directa materno Sigillo 
includebantur.” From this latter pas- 
sage, Mr. Selden thinks it probable, 
that infants in those times were not 
allowed any Seal of their own, being 
obliged to have continual recourse to 
those of their guardians or tutors; 
and that, out of a prudential consi- 
deration, to prevent the inconve- 
niences that youth and indiscretion 
might bring upon them. The for- 
mer expression proves also, that the 
Earl was now under a /egal as well as 
natural non-age. For the nobility 
were sometimes knighted in their 
childhood; and whenever that ho- 
nour was conferred, it always, amon 

other privileges, brought a supply o 

full age. 

But notwithstanding these seeming 
objections, or whatever other sur- 
mises of the like kind may be raised, 
we are pretty sure that the antient 
use of Seals in this nation was gene- 
ral, and that from the most~early 
times after the coming in of the Nor- 
manos. A great many of the oldest of 
these Seals are verbally described, 
and some few of the most beautiful 
represented in sculpture in Mr. Ma- 
dox’s Formulare Anglicanum. And 
it is plain, from variety of instances, 
that sealing was in vulgar use long 
before the reign of Edward III. It 
is also certain, that there were seve- 
ral conveyances down as low as this 
reign, which were/admitied as good 
onl legal, when otherwise well at- 
tested, though they had never any 
Seals affixed to them: these being 
the grants of such as adhered to their 
Saxon modes, and so retained the 
antient subscriptions of names and 
Crosses. There were other trans- 
gressions of the common rale and 
practice; as when William the Con- 
queror and Edward III. fancifully 
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gave many manors in verse. And to 
Aubrey De Vere’s couveyance of Hat- 
field, a short black-hafted knife was 
affixed insiead of a Seal: the like 
whereof, and other fond crotchets, 
Mr. Lambarde says he had met with 
several.—Peramb. of Kent, p. 406. 

Many effectual conveyances of land, 
we are sure, were antiently imade 
without writing; seisin being then 
ouly taken by the delivery of a sword, 
horn, &c. But even in those times, 
the most cautious thought it safest 
to convey their lands in scriptis. 
Hence the gepyice, Landboc, Telligra- 
phum, and Chirographum of the Saxon 
ages. Notwithstanding what Ingul- 
phus or others may have asserted of 
Charters, in the modern signification 
of the word, being brought in by the 
Normans, it cannot be denied but the 
words charta, chartula, kartula,occur 
in Latin grants of a more early date 
than the Conquest; but then these 
are generally counterfeits, or at best 
transiations, made after the coming 
in of the Normans; the word charta, 
as many like words of art, had one 
signification, which was primitive; 
and the other, which was barbarous; 
for in the antient Latin it signifies 
only paper; but in the Franco-Ro- 
manic dialect, first brought into this 
island by Edward the Confessor, but 
of no growth till after the Conquest, 
its most proper import is all one with 
that of diploma, a public instrument, 
or grant. G. Rows. 

a 
Diversity of Opinions. 

Mr. Urnspan, Pentonvilie, May 6. 
Y inserting the underwritten quo- 
tations, you will much oblige 
the party to whom the two latter 
ones were addressed, who relies on 
your experienced liberality for atten- 

tion to his wishes. Canpipvus. 
Review of the “* Exhibition of En- 
gravings, by Living Artists,” in 

the London Magazine, No. \%, p. 

565. 

** A few of the lesser things, we are of 
opinion, might very well be spared, and, 
among the rest, Srorer’s Views of Edin- 
burgh, which have no merit as Engravings, 
and but little as local Portraits,” 

** I received in course your parcel con- 
taining the Views ; and when I express the 
very great pleasure I felt on ipspecting 
them, I am aware that no such expression 
can do justice to the merit you and your 

Son 














NEAR THIS PLACE ARE DEPOSITED 
THE REMAINS OF 
ROBERT WELLS, 
WHO WAS BORN AvevstT 101728, 
AND WHO DIED Juiy 12™ 1794; 
AND OF 
MARY us wire,wHo WAS BORN DECEMBER 271728, 
AND WHO DIED June 21°71805; 
NATIVES OF SCOTLAND, 

FOR MANY YEARS RESIDENTS IN SOUTH CAROLINA, 
AND WHO CLOSED THEIR LIVES CN THIS CITY, 
BELOVED AND REVERED BY THEIR CHILDREN 
FOR THEIR DOMESTIC VIRTUES: 

AND ALSO OF THEIR SON, 

WILLIAM CHARLES WELLS, s.p.r.x.s. vee. 
WHO WAS BORN may 2-4™17.57, 

AND WHO DIED SEPTEMBER 18" 1817; 

A SKILFUL AND LEARNED PHYSICIAN, 

AN INVENTIVE PHILOSOPHER, 

A MAN OF SINGULAR WORTH AND HONOUR: 

HE EXTENDED THE BOUNDARIES OF NATURAL SCIENCE; 
AND EXHIBITED IN HIS CONDUCT. 

AN UNION OF GENEROSITY WITH FRUGALITY, 

OF HIGH-MINDEDNESS WITH PRUDENCE, 

AND A STRICT AND SCRUPULOUS INTEGRITY, 
ABOVE THE REACH OF SUSPICION AS WELL AS OF REPROACH. 


LOUISA SUSANNAH AIKMAN 
CAVSED THIS TABLET TO BE ERECTED, 
AS A TRIBUTE 
OF DUTY TO HER PARENTS WHOM SHE HIGHLY HONOURED, 
AND OF AFFECTION TO HER BROTHER 
WHOM SHE TENDERLY LOVED. 


Werther Seulp 6 Sorwich (FetterLa 


Sd! or hei. Mark. 4 dou 
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Son are entitled to for favouring the public 
with a Work at once extremely elegant 


aad economical ; _ dcunfese, I did. nap 
Reta 
ceive that the Publiction 


great run here. 
* Your ocainat an A servant, 
** Avex. JAMESON. 
“ Edinburgh, Dec. 6, 1818. 
“To Mr. Storer.” 
From the Rev. W. M. Wade. 

‘¢To the Topographer, to the Antiquary, 
and to those ingenious Artists, whose la- 
bours.are so necessary to the illustration 
and embellishment of works produced .by 
Topographers and Antiquaries, Scotland 
presents a nearly untrodden field. Your 
late Work is almost the ouly local History 
that has yet been brought out in North 
Britain, with the elegance hich is so in- 
variably a characteristic of English’ works 
of the kind. . 

‘Paisley. Jan. 22, 1821. 

“To Mr. Storer.” 
a 

Mr. Unpay, June 1. 

AS you have been always desirous 

of showing respect to departed 
worth and professional talent, | beg 
you to insert the annexed re resenta- 


tion (see Plate IIT. ).of a Tablet Jately . 


erected in St. Bride’s Church, Fleet- 
street, to the memory of Dr. William 
Charles Wells, a learned’ and_ skilful 
physician, and a frequent contributor 
to your Monthly Miscellany. Soon 
after bis death, in 1817, a valuable 
Memoir and masterly character of 
him appeared in your vol. LXXVII. 
ii. p. 467, from the pen of the same 
kind Friend who dictated the accom- 
panying Epitaph. At the foot of the 
Monument is a copy of the medal 
presented to Dr. Wells by the Royal 
Society, on Count Rumford’s dona- 
tion, for bis Essay on Dew. It is to 
be regretted there is no portrait ex- 
tant of this lamented physician. 

Mr. Robert Wells (the father of Dr. 
Wells), and spoken of in the Epi- 
taph, is noticed in your Magazine, 
vol. LXIV. p. 677; and also in vol. 
LXXXVII. ii. 467. 


of considerable fiterar 
He and. his family su severely 
for their loyalty during the American 
war. ee daughters still 


and fraternal aflection is here conspi- 

cuous); the second, Griselda, unmar- 

ried; the youngest, Mrs. Helena Whit- 
Gayr, Mac. June, 1821. 
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He was a man’ 


of high honour, tried integrity, and ; 
attainments. ° 


survive ;, 


the eldest, Mrs. Aikman whose filiat 


ford, has distinguished herself by seve- 


ral publications of woushiorables merit. 
J. B. N. 


onto - 


- +. mat “Tvaeer oe gs 

short account of the Fadcben le 

dians, on the banks of the Mi 

river. As a now introduce a 
articulars of the Nottoway I 

in the, State of Virginia, Ge 

through the medium of a person who 

lately visited their Settlement. : 

The Nottoway Indians, in number 
about twenty-seven, including 
women, and childten, occupy a eck 
of seven thousand acres of excellent 
land upon the West side of N ottoway 
river, two miles from Jerusalem i 
the county of Southampton. , Th 
principal character among them is @ 
woman who is styled their Queen? 
Her name is Edie Turner; she i 
nearly. sixty years of age, and’ ex- 
tremely intelligent ; for, although 
illiterate, she converses and commu- 
nicates her ideas with greater facility 
and perspicuity than women among 
the lower orders in scciety; she has 
acomfortable cottage, weil furnished; 
several horses and cows; and keeps 
her portion of the settlement io a 
good state of cultivation. 

The antient Nottoway or Powhat- 
tan language is only known to the 
Queen and two, other old Indians, 
This language is ec | of Geltie 
origin, and appears equally harmo- 
pious and expressive, as either the 
Erse, Irish, or Welsh. It bas two 
genders, masculine and feminine; 
three degrees of comparison; and 
two articles; but the verbs are ex- 
tremely irregular. 

The old woman gave an account of 
the antient superstition or religion 
of the Nottoways; from which one 
might suppose that John Bunyan had 
copied his Pilgrim's Progress. 

“ The Nottoways believed, that the soul, 









_ after separation from the body, was con- 
ducted by a Géalns to the bank of a larg: 
dark and gloo e allotted. 
dence of the witke is ¥ 
lay a long pole, rot 
smooth as glass, 


ducted by tial Gel iv 
having the sa 


The consequence of disé 
this order immediately proved fatal ; for 
the unhappy spirit shpped his foot, and 


of eternal punishment. But if he reached 
the opposite bank in safety, a new trial 
was presented to him. He had to pass, 
conducted by the Genius, through an ex- 
tensive orchard, where trees of every de- 
scription presented to the sight the most 
delicious fruits ; but to the sight only ; for 
if the spirit, neglecting the advice of the 
guide, was induced to touch any of the 
tempting clusters, he was immediately 
transformed into a bear or wolf, or some 
brute animal. If the spirit was fortunate 
enough to escape from this orchard of 
temptations, he entered a spacious forest 
abounding with game of all kinds ; but if 
he did not in this instance also follow 
closely his guide, he was doomed here to 
remain and spend his eternity in the 
chase of animals, Passing from this forest, 
he next entered an extensive plain, where 
groups of men and women were indulging 
ia every species of pl e. This was 
the region next to eternal bliss, and those 
were esteemed fortunate who even reached 
this elysium. But the few who still bad 
fortitude to resist all the joys which here 
presented themselves, were admitted to 
thé presence of the great spirit, with him 
to dwell in everlasting happiness.” 
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In the Nottoway river, adjoining 
the Indian land, about five miles from 
Jerusalem, an ore has been found, 
supposed by some to contain silver ; 
but the more probable opinion is, 
that the specimens discovered are only 
sulphur, mixed with the baser metals. 

Four lots of the poorer part of the 
Indian settlement, each lot coutaining 
280 acres, were some time since ex- 
meee to sale, by an act of the Legis- 
ature, for the purpose of paying the 
debts of the Nottoway Indians. The 
first two lots brought four dollars per 
acre; the third, five dollars ninety- 
four cents; and the fourth, five dol- 
lars one cent. The terms of the sale 
were one fourth cash, and three fourths 
in one, two, and three years, secured 
by a deed of trust given by the pur- 
chaser upon the property. 

The Nottoway tribe, if we may 
judge from the looks of the few now 
remaining, were originally men of 

ood appearance and stature, not 
Sacher than a bright mulatto com- 
plexion. 


atin ene 


COMPENDIUM OF COUNTY HISTORY. 


Appitions TO BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 


Pride of the earth that bears thy lofty tower, 
Hail, last remembrance of the Bidun’s power ! 
Dear may the Castle’s pomp or Palace be ; 
Dearer the fane of hallow’d Lathbury. 

Ob may no rebel, no fanatic hand, 

Despoil those aisles that here majestic stand : 
Yet should some future chance, some bitter fall, 





Doom to remorseless wreck yon holy wall ; 

Oft may the trav’ller, as at eve he strays, 

O’er thy monastic ruins fondly gaze: 

Learn to revere the honour’d and the brave, 

The cherish’d names of Bidun—Audrewes—Cave ; 
Bivun, who gave, within those walls to know 
Religion’s joys and purest bliss below: , 

Avprewes, to whom a stainless soul was giv’n, 

On earth an angel and a saint in heav’n; 

Not like her sire, who, proud of matchless might, 
Spurr’d his black courser thro’ the ranks of fight : 
Cavs, at whose voice the sacred structure grew, 

Where * Woburn’s pride his early science drew. 

Well may’st thou, Chichely, claim the sculptur’d stone ; 
His acts, his deeds, his blessings, were our own. I. M. 


HISTORY. 
291. At Caversfield (thence so called), Carausius, E ¢ Brite: ; 
in battle by the treachery of Alectus. » Emperor of Britain, slain 
527. At Chersley, Britons defeated by the Saxons under Cerdie and Cyndric. 


571. Aylesbury “ regia turris” taken from the Britons by Cuthwulpb 
te Ceaulin, King of the West Saxons. y Cuthwulph, brother 





* Sir Francis Stanton. 
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661. Ashendon, and the adjacent country, plundered by Wulpher, King of 


Mercia. 

871. At Ashendon, the Danes, under Bagsey and Halden, defeated after a 
whole day’s conflict, by King Ethelred and his brother Alfred. 

907, At Ickford, a treaty signed by Edward the Elder with the Danes. 

913. Buckingham fortified on both sides of the Ouse by the Danes, 

918. Buckingham fortified by Edward the Elder, who remained there four 
weeks with his army. At the same time, Earl Thurcytil, with the chief 
thanes of Bedford aud Northampton, submitted to him there. 

921. Aylesbury and Bernwood forest plundered by the Danes. 

941. Aylesbury and Bernwood forest, with the North-east parts of the 
county, plundered by the Danes. 
1010. Buckingham seized by the Danes, who, after plundering the neigh- 

bourhood, proceeded along the Ouse to Bedford. 

1215. Hanslape Castle, garrisoned by William Lord Mauduit against King 
Jobn, taken and demolished, Dec. 18, by Falcasius de Breant. 

1233. Brill, and the adjacent country (the property of Richard Earl of Corn- 
wall) laid waste by Richard Sward, an outlaw. 

1266. At Kymble, Sir David de Offyncthone and Adam Gordon defeated ; 
Gordon chen prisover by Prince Edward. 

1267. At Brickhill, Henry de Pudereschue (Seneschal to the Earl of Glouces- 
ter), surprised and taken prisoner, and bis forces defeated, by Reginal Gray. 

1290, At Ashridge, a Parliament beld by Edward the First, remarkable for 
a spirited debate on the origin and use of Fines.—At Stony Stratford, the 
body of Queen Eleanor rested ; a cross was erected to her memory at the 
lower end of the town, and demolished in the civil wars. 

1299. The resort of pilgrims and processions to the holy well at Linslade, 
prohibited as profane, by Oliver Sutton, Bishop of Lincoln. 

1323. At iaieiioen, the rebel barons marching through the town, with an 
intention to plunder the abbey of St. Alban’s, one of the chiefs in that de- 
sign suddenly died. 

1484. Near Stony Stratford, Walter Hungerford, a partizan of Heory Earl 
of Richmond, escaped from the custody of Robert Brakenbury, Lieutenant 
of the Tower. 

1541. October 16, at Chenies, a Council held by Henry VIII. 

1566. At Bradenham, Queen Elizabeth sumptuously entertained by Edward 
Lord Windsor, on her return from Oxford. 

1570. At Newport-Pagnel (October 5), during the violent tempest that hap- 
pened throughout the kingdom, a remarkable inuodation from a spring at 
the hack of the Saracen’s-head Inn: at the same time two houses were 
thrown down by the shock, and a man and woman crushed to death by 
their fall—At Quarendon, three thousand head of sheep, besides other 
cattle (belonging to Sir Henry Leigh) drowned by a violent flood. 

1601. At Stoke Poges, Queen Elizabeth entertained by Sir Edward Coke, 
who presented her with jewels to the value of 1000/. 

1642. August 18. Boreton-house, the seat of Sir Richard, Lord Minshol, 
plundered by-Lord Brook and the parliamentarians to the amount of 20001. 
October 27. Aylesbury successfully defended by Colonel Bulstrode against 
Prince Rupert. Jan. 27, at Brill, Parliamentarians under Hampden, 
Arthur Goodwin, Pye, aod Grenville, defeated by Sir Gilbert and Colonel 
Charles Gerard. March 21, Aylesbury unsuccessfully attempted by the 
King in person. 

1643. (May) Swanburne and other villages pluodered by Sir Johu Biron and 
Lord Chandos. July 1, at Padbury, Parliamentarians under Middleton de- 
feated by Sir Charles Lucas.—July 5, Parliamentarians defeated near Buck- 
ingham, by a party of Prince Rupert’s horse.—August 23, at Aylesbury, 
grand rendezvous of the Parliameni’s forces in the associated counties, 
under Lord Grey, and Colonel Harvey, for the relief of Gloucester.—Octo- 
ber, at Paddington, Royalists under Captain Crofis, defeated by Col. Arthur 
Goodwin.—Oct, 11, Newport Pagnel taken by the Earl of Essex.—Decem- 
ber, High Wycombe successfully attacked by Prince Rupert.—March, 


Hillesden-house (which the garrison of Aylesbury had attempted in =— 
' en 
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taken by the soldiers of Newport-Pagnel, under Manchester, Cromwell, 
and Sir Samuel Luke. Borstal-house taken from the Parliamentarians by 
Colonel Gage. 

1644. June 22, the King came to Buckingham, where he received the news 
of the Queen's safe delivery of the Princess Henrietta at Exeler. On the 
16th July, Greeuland-house, the seat of Joha D’Oyley, Esq. taken by Ma- 
jor-General Br woe. December, at Crendon, Royalists under Col. Blake 
(governor of .Jallingford) defeated by Col. Crawford, governor of Ayles- 
bury. January, Sir S. Luke sent down to Newport-Pagnel, the King’s 
troops drawing that way. March, Colebrooke and Twyford plundered by 
the Parliamentarians. 

1645. May, Borstal-house successfully defended against Skippon. June 5, 
Fairfax repulsed by the garrison of Borstal, whence he retired to Brickhill 
on the 9th, marched to Sherington, where he called a council of war, and 
sent Col. Hammond to hasten Cromwell towards Naseby. December, Col. 
Whalley sent into Buckinghamshire, to prevent incursions of the Royalists. 
Feb. 20, at Stony-Stratford, Parliamentarians defeated by Captain Dagrell. 
March 7, near Stratton-Audley, Parliamentarians defeated by a party from 
Borstal-house, and Major Abercromby (of Scotland) their commander, slain. 

1646. June 10, Borstal-house, the only garrison remainining for the King ia 
this county, taken by Fairfax. 

1647. At Colebrooke (in August) head-quarters of Fairfax and the army. 

1659. At Newport-Paguel (Aug. 22) Sir George Booth arrested in a woman's 
habit, at the George Inn. 

1746. At Lathbury, a spirited attempt made by Mrs. Symes to obstruct the 
Duke of Cumberland in his march to Scotland. : 


BIOGRAPHY. 
Allibond, Joho, satirist, Chenies (flor, 1648). 
Alston, Joseph, contributor to the “‘ Lacryma Cantabrigienses” 1695, Bradwell-abbey. 
Andrewes, Henry, planted the “ Lathbury Tree,” Buckingham, 1669. 
Awnprewes, Marcaret, “‘ A Virgin and a Saint,” Lathbury, 1667. 
Andrews, James, mechanic, Olney, 1734. 
Aynestey, Francis, Ist Lord Mount-Norris, Newport-Pagnel, 1585. 
Ayre, Giles, divine, Dean of Winchester, Burnham. 
Baldwin, John, Chief Justice of Common Pleas, benefactor, Aylesbury (died 1538), 
Basset, Fulco, Bishop of London, Wycombe (died 1258). 
Beke, Richard, parliamentarian, Dinton, 1629. 
Bernard, Thomas, martyred 1521, Hitchendon. 
Bidun, John de, founder of Lavendon Abbey, Lavendon (died 1255). 
Bolebec, Hugh de, founder of Woburn and Medmenham Abbies, Whitchurch, 
Bolebec, Jane, Countess of Oxford, Whitchurch. 
Boughen, Edward, suffering divine, author. 
Bovington, Edmund, benefactor to King’s college, Cambridge, Burnham, 1510. 
Bradford, Rodolph, reformer, Twyford (died 1538). 
Bradhaw, Francis, author of ‘* The World’s Wisdom,” 1598. 
Briggs, Sampson, contributor to “* Lycidas,” Fulmere (slain 1643). 
Brokle, John, Lord Mayor of London 1643, draper, Newport-Pagnel. 
Buckingham, Owen, Lord Mayor 1705, benefactor to Reading, Colebrooke. 
Buckingham, Thomas de, theologian, Buckingham (died 1349), 
Bunney, Francis, calvinist, Chalfont, 1543, 
Burney, Edmund, divine, author, Chalfont-St. Giles, 1540. 
Bust, Matthew, master of Eton school, author, Eton (died 1638). 
Carroll, John, married seven (maiden) wives, Olney, 1695. 
Cany, Henry, Ist Earl of Monmouth, translator, Great Linford, 1596. 
Chalfont, Christopher, divine, benefactor to King’s college, Cambridge, Marlow(died 1666). 
Chalfont, Richard, loyal divine, author, Wycombe, 1607. 
Chaloner, Thomas, author, regicide, Steeple-Claydon, 1395. 
Chester, Authony, loyalist, Chicheley, 1593. 
Chetwode, Robert, founder of the Hermitage, temp. Hen. I. Chetwode. 
Chetwode, Thomas, warrior, Chetwode (flor. 1428). 
Chetwood, Knightly, Dean of Gloucester, author, Chetwode, 1650. 
Cleaver, Euseby, Archbishop of Dublin (died 1819.) 
Cleaver, William, Bp. of St. Asaph, Twyford. 
Crates, John, Lord Mayor 1542, salter, Bierton. 





Clutterbuck, 
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Clutterbuck, Thomas, suffering divine, Dunton. 

Collins, Daniel, divine, Eton (died 1648). 

Cosin, Robert, martyred 1518, Buckingham. 

Cracugropg, CrayTon Morpaunt, virtuoso, Taplow, 1730. 

Croke, John, Chief Justice of the King’s Bench, Milton (died 1619). 

Croke, Unton, parliamentarian, Chilton. 

Crompton, William, nonconformist, Kymble parva. 

Davers, Robert, loyalist (died 1722). 

Denton, Alexander, suffering loyalist, Hellesdon, 1596. 

Denton, Alexander, Judge, Chancellor to the Prince of Wales, Hellesdon, 1679. 

Dickinson, Edmund, ejected divine, Eton (died 1669), 

Digby, John, loyalist, warrior, Gothurst, 1604. 

Digby, Mary, suffering loyalist, Gothurst (died 1653). 

Dormer, Jane, Duchess of Feria, Wenge (flor. 1559). 

Dormer, Rosert, Ist Earl of Carnarvon, loyalist, Wenge, 1610. 

D’Oyley, Charles, parliamentarian, friend of Fairfax, Turville. 

Dumville, Ann, ‘‘ Ter per vices dentivit,” Olney, 1705. 

Duncombe, Charles, Lord Mayor 1709, eminent banker, Drayton-Beauchamp. 

Dunton, John, divine, father to “‘ Honest John,” Little Missenden, 1628. 

Etis, Purir, Bp. of Pavia, author of Sermons, Waddesdon. 

Ellis, Welbore, Bp. of Meath, Waddesdon (died 1733), 

Ellis, William, secretary to James II. and the Pretender, Waddesdon (died 1752). 

Fleetwood, James, Bp. of Worcester, Chalfont St. Giles, 1602. 

Flete, John, Lord Mayor, 1693, Bourton, 1647, 

Flood, Ralph, scholar (drowned 1624). 

Forster, Edmund, loyalist, Hanslape, 1602. 

Forster, John, horticulturist, Hanslape, 1626. 

Fountaine, John, “ Turn-coat Fountaine,” Ivinghoe. 

Franke, Mark, ejected divine, author, Brickhill, 1613. 

Franklin, William, friend of Wolsey, recovered Norham Castile from the Scots, Bledlow 

(died 1555). 

Franklin, William, ejected divine, Eton. 

Gibbewin, Geoffry, Justice Itinerant, Marsh Gibwen (flor. 1220). 

Giffard, Walter, Earl of Buckinghain, Buckingham Castle (died 1164). 

Goode, William, translator of the Psalms, Buckingham, 1762. 

Goodwin, Francis, senator, Bishop’s Wooburn, 1564. 

Gregory, Henry, scholar, Amersham. 

Goodall, Edward, Roman Catholic divine, Horton. 

Grenvitvte, Georce, statesman, Wotton, 1742. 

Grenville, Richard, parliamentarian, Ludgershal, 1612. 

Grenvitte-Temrce, Richard, Earl Temple, statesman, Wotton, 1711. 

Griffin, John; mechanic, Moulsoe, 1692. 

Hampden, Griffith, entertained Queen Elizabeth, Great- Hampden. 

Hampden, Osbert, ““Commissioner forthe expulsion of the Danes,” 1043,Great- Hampden. 

Hampson, Mary, eminent for her piety, Taplow (died 1677). 

Harding, Thomas, martyred 1521, Chesham, 

Harrington, Catherine, beautiful wife of Sir James Harrington, Fulmere. 

Harris, John, divine and author, Padbury, 1580. 

Hastincs, Epwarp, Lord Hastings of Loughborough, benefactor, Stoke Poges(flor.1550). 

Higgons, Theophilus, Catholic divine, Chilton, 1578. 

Holmes, Thomas, martyred 1521, Amersham. 

How, William, Bishop of Orense in Spain, Wycombe (flor, 1526). 

Hungerford, Thomas, Yorkist, Stoke Poges. 

Hungerford, Walter, Lancasterian, Stoke Poges. 

Jennings, Samuel, Quaker, cootroversialist (flor. 1670). 

Ingoldsby, Francis, parliamentarian, royalist, Lenborough. 

Ingoldsby, Henry, parliamentarian and royalist, Lenborough, 1622, 

Keach, Benjamin, nonconformist, Stoke-Hamond, 1640, 

Keach, Elias, baptist, divine, and author (died 1699), 

King, Jobn, divine and author, Wormenhall (died 1639), 

King, Philip, suffering divine, Wormenhall (died 1666). 

Ladyman, Samuel, presbyterian, divine, author, Dinton. 

Larugury, Joun pe, eminent theologian, Lathbury (flor. 1506). 

Lea, John, benefactor to St. John’s college, Oxford, Quarendon (died 1610). 

Lee, Cromwell, lexicographer, Burston (died 1600). 

Lovel, Salathiel, “ Obliviscor of London,” recorder and judge, Lehhamstead. 

Lovett, Richard, electrician, Chalfont St. Giles, 1692. . 
Macearnesse, 
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Maccarnesse, Samuel, suffering divine, Stony-Stratford. 

Man, Thomas, martyred 1518, Amersham. 

Martin, » antiquary, friend of Fuller, Newport Pagnel. 

Mauduit, William, rebel baron, Hanslape (died 41 Hen. III.) 

Mayne, Simon, regicide, Denton, 1614. 

Megan, Matraew, nonconformist, 1629. 

Mentemore, Michael de, abbot of St. Alban’s, Mentemore (died 1349). 
Morden, James, martyred 1521, Chesham. 

Mouvntague, Thomas, master of Eton school, Eton, 1615. 

Munday, John, goldsmith, Lord Mayor 1522, High Wycombe. 

Nicoll, Richard, divine and author, Clifton Reynes, 1732. 

Nicolls, Ferdinando, nonconformist, 1598. 

Norman, Joan, martyred 1521, Amersham. 

Olney, John, founder of Weston Church,. Weston Underwvod (died 1395). 
Owen, Thankful, nonconformist, Taplow (died 1681). 

PaxincTon, Joun, suffering loyalist, Aylesbury (died 1680). 

Parsons, William, chronologist and cypherer, Langley (flor. 1659). ; 
PasseLews, Ropert, statesman, Bp. of Chichester, Drayton Passelewe (died 1252). 
Penn, Sibyl, nurse to Edward VI. Great Hampden. 

Perrott, John, remarkable swindler, Newport Pagnel, 1723, 

Pennincton, Joun, admiral, loyalist, Chalfont St. Peter’s (died 1646). 
Peters, Richard, ejected divine, Horton (died 1657). 

Pickfat, , author of a Letter of Mason the Enthusiast, 1695. 

Rave, Robert, martyred 1521, Dorney. 

Revis, John, benefactor to Newport Pagnel, Newport Pagnel. 

Rawlins, Thomas, witness against Charles I. Hanslape. 

Raneson, Joseph, divine and author, Aylesbury (died 1719). 

Sandys, Henry, Lord Sandys, loyalist, Latimers (slain 1644). 

Scot, Thomas, draper, Lord Mayor 1447, Dorney. 

Scot, William, soldier, leveller, and demagogue, Westrop. 

Serjeant, William, benefactor to King’s college, Cambridge, Hitcham. 
Shoomaker, Christopher, martyred 1518, Great Messenden. 

Smith, Jobn, divine, benefactor to King’s college, Cambridge, Eton, 1627. 
Smrrs, Ricuarp, bibliomaniac, Lillingston Dayrell, 1590. 

Smith, William, master of King’s college, Cambridge, Prince’s Presborough (died 1615). 
Smith, William, soldier, loyalist, Buckingham, 1616. 

Sparke, William, divine and author, Bletchley, 1587. 

Stokes, David, ejected divine, biblical commentator, Eton (died 1669). 
Stokes, John, Catholic, orator, Eton (died 1559). 

Stokes, John, benefactor to Queen’s college, Cambridge (died 1568). 

Symes, Janz, jacobite, Lathbury, 1705. 

Taverner, Philip, divine and controversialist, High Wycombe (flor. 1657). 
Temple, Peter, regicide, author of “ Man’s Masterpiece,” Stanton Barry. 
Temple, Purbeck, parliamentarian, Stanton Barry (died 1695). 

Temple, William, philosopher, friend of Sydney and Essex, Stowe, 1554. 
Throckmorton, John, patron of Cowper, author, Weston Underwood (died 1819). 
Tillesworth, William, martyred 1518, Amersham. 

Tyringham, Authony, suffering divine, Tyringham (died 1659). 

Tyringham, Edward, loyalist, Tyringham (slain 1642). 

Tyringham, John, commander at Wakefield-green, Tyringham (beheaded 1461). 
Tyrrell, Thomas, parliamentarian, Judge of Common Pleas, ‘Thornton, 1594. 
Ward, Ann Kemp, a child of extraordinary abilities, died 1816, Chicheley, 1812, 
Weedon, Cavendish, lawyer, modellist, Chelton. 

Weston, Edward, statesman, author of “* Sermons,” 1700. 

Weston, Ricuarp, Ear! of Portland, statesman, Chichely (died 1635). 
Whitehall, Robert, author, Amersham (died 1685). 

Wilkinson, Edward, rhetorician, early scholar, Waddesdon, 1607. 
Wilkinson, Henry, nonconformist, Waddesdon, 1609, 

Young, Edward, Bp. of Dromore, Eton (died 1772). 


EEE 


Mr.Ursan, Gainsburgh,May 14. reference te Lincoln, the frequent re- 
OOKING over, some time since, currence of surnames taken from yil- 
the Inquisitiones Nonarum of Jages and places in the county in- 

the 14th and 15th of Edward lI. with duced me to look more narrowly into 
their 
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their origin, particularly as there 
seems to be a considerable deal of 
doubt and difficulty in accounting sa- 
tisfactorily for it, and which neither 
of your Correspondents in Vol. XC. 
ii. pp. 296, 442, have attempted to 
solve. Camden appears to have sup- 
posed surnames to have been taken 
up in England about the time of 
Edward the Confessor, but an ex- 
amination of Domesday book, as 
well as other circumstances, would 
lead me to conclude that they were 
introduced by the Normans, and only 
slowly made their way in obedience 
either to the commands or preju- 
dices of these adveaturers. In the 
list of landed proprietors in Liacola- 
shire, mentioned in Domesday book, 
it is amongst the Normans only that 
surnames are common (Ivo Tailboise, 
William de Warenne, Roger de Poic- 
tou, Roger de Busle, and a multitude 
of others), but when the Saxon pro- 
prietors are named, it is then land of 
Coleran, of Gozelin son of Lambert, 
of Eudo son of Spireuuic, of Martin, 
of Colegrim, of Sortebrand, &c. And 
even amongst those having sac and 
soke, toll and theine, principally 
Saxons, there is no appedrance of 
surnames having ever been common 
amongst them. The only way in 
which the individuals are designated, 
is by describing him as the son of 
Outi, of Sceldeware, of Turnat, of Si- 
ward; and where two of a family are 
specified, it is still marked in a simi- 
lar way, only including the brother ia 
the description, as Achi son of Siward, 
and Wilac his brother, upon the land 
of their father Lewio sun of Alwin. 
Turner, in his History of the manners, 
&c. of the Anglo Saxons, seems to 
have adopted the same opinion of sur- 
names not being at all common pre- 
vious to the period of the Norman 
conquest ; for, “ although,” says he, 
** additional appellations were occa- 
sionally used, yet they appear to have 
been but personal distinctions, and 
not to have been appropriated by 
them as family names in the manner 
of surnames with us.” Indeed, fixed 
to the soil as the great bulk of the 
people were previous to the Norman 
conquest, they would be sufficiently 
distinguished by the common appella- 
tion iy Dudda, Deawyn, Deanwythe, 
or Golde, to render any other cogno- 
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men unnecessary; and the nobles 
themselves, few in number, and raised 
far above the common mass by their 
rights and privileges, required not 
distinguishing marks, as there would 
be but one Ulfenis, one Turgot, one 
Hamine, or one Bardi, that were of 
any consequence in the world. It is 
to the Normans, therefore, that the 
origin of surnames in this country is 
to be traced, and indeed even at the 
time of Edward III. [1339] when the 
Inquisitiones Nonarum, took place, 
their Norman origin is apparent in 
the article de, so commonly to be 
found forming a prefix to the sur- 
name. Camden has observed that 
there is hardly a village in Normandy 
but has given its name to some family 
in England; the Percys, the Tanker- 
villes, the Mortimers, and the War- 
rens; and the Normans appear to 
have brought the same ideas with 
them into this country, as the names 
of the —— and others of Lin- 
cola, specified in these lnquisitions, 
sufficiently demonstrate. Out of 93 
names taken consecutively, 43 are de- 
rived from ae and places princi- 
pally ic the neighbourhood, and must 
readily be referred to persons origi- 
nally natives, on whom these names 
were conferred, to mark more readily 
the individuals. 

In proof of this fact I have selected 
the following list of the persons car- 
rying on different trades in Lincoln, 
aod which must be of rather more 
interest than a dry list of names. To 
shew their relative situation, I have 
also marked at the end of each name 
the sum at which he was valued, and 
upon which he paid the niath shilling. 

s. d. 
Apotheear’ Petrus Beleasyse 


_ 
to 
a 
i=} 


Barker *Ricardus Scarle 90 
Bocker John Faukes 90 
Barbur *Rog’usde Wadyngton 27 0 
Bakster *Henry de Laghton 13 6 
Bower *Will’mus de Hall 540 
Carnifex *Willmus de Ingham 36 0 
Cler’ Joh’s Faukes 18 0 
*Ro’ de Chesterfield 90 0 

Chapman  *Ricus de Carleton 90 0 
*Will’us de Dunham 90 

Coteler *Rob’tus de Spaldyng 54 0 
Farbur *Will’mus de Hall 13 6 
Glover *Joh’es de Notyngham 9 0 
Hatter *Ro. de Halton 90 
*Ro. de Whytten 30 0 

Lister *Hen. de Humberstan 9 0 
Marchand ®Ric’as de Scarle 18 0 
Mazon 
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Ro’tus filius [vonis 
Joh’es Preston 
Steph’ 
Parchemener*Will’mus de Gayns- 
burgh 
*Hugh de Rasen 
*Thomas de Kele 
*Wiill’us de Ebor 
*Joh’es de Carleton 
Joh’es de Scorer 
Will’us filius Joh’es 
Jub’es de Blyda 
*Joh’es de Berton 
*Will’mus de Ingham 
*Joh’es de Thorp 
*Job’es de Thornhugh 
Joh’es Barker 
Joh’es Clerke 
Will’us Taverner 
*Henri de Affiingham 
*Joh’es de Barrowe 27 
*Henri de Horsynton 18 
e de Bantim 45 
*Will’us de Torkeseye 60 
Ric’us de 12 


— 


Pardoner 
Piscater 
Pistor’ 


D> ro 


a 


Paynt’ 
Pictor’ 


ise} 


Sclater 
Skynner 


a 
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a 
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Skeyner 
Sherman 
Spicer 


Taverner 


*Joh’es de Broughton 18 
*Will’mus de Cotes 9 

Job’es de Brynkyll 45 
*Ric’us de Drax 9 


Taillour 
Wright 
Whitener 
Webster 


Those names which I have marked 
with an asterisk are all of them derived 
from villages and places, many of 


them in the neighbourhood—some of 
the others may also be derived from 
the same source, as persons better ac- 
quainted with the adjoining villages 
may perhaps discover. Indeed, most 
of the neighbouring villages appear 
to have sent some of their inhabitants 
to swell the population, or to seek 
for occupations ia the city of Lincoln, 
then almost at the height of its pros- 
perity; as besides those mentioned 
above, the names of Canwyck, Thorp, 
Hackthorn, Hybaldstowe, Fyliyng- 
ham, Northorp, Botewyck, Coleby, 
Marton, Bolyngbrok, Burton Stather, 
and many others, evidently demon- 
strate. 

Besides those who derived their 
surname from villages and towns, not 
a few seemed to have obtained them 
from their professional employments, 
or from that of their parents, as in the 
same inquisitions to which I have 
above referred we mect with 


Joh’es Cardmaker. Thos, le Quarreour. 
Gilb’us de Goldbeter. Hugo Skepper. 
Will’us Lymbern. Joh’es Shypman. 
Nic’as Candelmaker. Alex. Wright. 
Robt. Payntour. Hen. Lavendere, 
Alicia Bakster. Robt. Sadeler. 
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Simon Sweper. Reg. Waterleder. 
Ric’as Plaisterer. Will’us Sclater, . 

But although surnames had at this 
period become rather common, 
perhaps, however, principally in cities 
or larger towns, yet it seems very 
probable that in the country places 
the “ boraite people,” and perhaps 
many others of a superior quality, 
were only distinguished by their 
places of residence, their situation, or 
some other peculiarity, as, 

Joh’es over the water. 

Wil’us atte Byshope Gate. 

Joh’es 0’ the Shephouse, 

Johes q’dam s’viens Rog. Leneydeyman. 
Joh’es q’dam s’viens Hug. de Stok. » 
Job’es Vicarii eccl. Ste’ Nich’. 

Agnes the Pr’st’s sister. 

Isabyl Swetemylk. 

Marg. Scarlette. 

The Scottish Historians bave assert- 
ed that surnames were not uncommon 
in that country, at a much earlier 
period than they can be traced to 
exist in England, and that the great 
men in Kenneth II.’s time had began 
to call their lands by their own names, 
I very much doubt the truth of such 
assumptions, and in the latter case I 
fancy they have a little inverted the 
order of proceedings, and that instead 
of their great men calling their lands 
after themselves, they called them- 
selves after their lands, as seems to 
have been somewhat the order in the 
more southern part of the island, as 
well as in most other places, statio- 
nary objects being most likely to 
have first arrested attention, and 
called for particular notice. 

But, Mr. Urban, I fear by this 
time, I have exhausted much—even 
of your patience, as well as that of 
your Readers, many of whom may 
think there is here a deal of good 
time spent in an enquiry which nine 
tenths of the world would not give 
two straws to know, and which only 
is relished by a few antiquarian fellows, 
who instead of having the spirit to 
enlighten themselves and their neigh- 
bours with political speculations and 
radical reveries, are content to em- 
ploy their minds in the more sober 
employment of poring over black 
letter folios, or decyphering ancient 
coins, in order to ascertain the causes 
from whence the present state of so- 
ciety has arisen, or to elucidate some 
disputed fact in ancient history. 

Yours, &c. 

. Lerrers 
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Lerrers From rue Continent. 
Lerrer XVII. 
(Concluded from p. 407.) 


The Hague, Sept. 8, 1818. 

‘NERMANY is properly called 

Dutch-land, and the German 
language is called Dutch. This coun- 
try is Holland, and its language Hol- 
landish. It is a totally different lan- 
guage from German, not so rough 
and rugged, but equally inelegant 
and clumsy, and more grotesque. 

On Saturday at Rotterdam, we met 
at dinner a Hutch and a Russian gen- 
tleman, the latter a very intelligent 
young mav, who also dined with us 
on Sunday ; he speaks English, French, 
German, and Dutch. The Russians 
whom we have seen are all sensible 
and agreeable meu; he says the Em- 
peror has allowed the importation of 
English porter since his visit to Eng- 
land, and it is a favourite beverage 
with him. Port Wine from Enogland 
is much drank in Russia; the price 
is about 4s. 6d. per bottle. I asked 
the Dutchman their reason for wish- 
ing to abolish the Trial by Jury; be 
could give none, except that it was 


* part of the code Napoleon. 


But it is time to begin a descrip- 
tion of Rorrerpam. In point of 
cleanliness, it is about equal to an 
English town ; the windows are clean- 
er, but that is from want of smoke. 
The wonderful accounts we read of 
excessive cleanliness; of ils being 
forbidden to spit in the streets, &c. 
applies only to the village of Brock, 
and a few other places in a narrow 
district North of Amsterdam, called 
North Holland. The streets there 
are mere footpaths, no carriages 
being used except on the water,— 
This is the most extraordinary place 
I ever, met with for producing spi- 
ders ; their number and size are asto- 
nishing ; they throng the outsides of 
all windows, and hang in great num- 
bers on the iron pallisades of bridges, 
and on the fences against the canals. 
1 suppose the exhalations from so 
much water, a great part of which is 
nearly stagnant, are the cause. There 
is no spring-water here, and the wa- 
ter brought to table is disagreeable ; 
I do not kuow how it is obtained, as 
the rivers must be tainted with salt 
from the tide. I have already men- 
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tioned that a great namber of canals 
intersect the town in various direc- 
tions; they are planted on both sides 
with trees, avd the effect of this is 

reeable. All the houses (many of 
which are six or seven stories high) 
are out of pe icular; most of 
them project forward, and appear 
ready to fall on the passengers; but 
some lean backwards, many on che 
side, scarcely two together are in the 
same attitude. 

The English Charch, built by cur 
Governmentabouta century ago, leans 
very seriously towards a canal. All 
this is owing to the want of a solid 
foundation; the whole country is a 
mere sediment of mud, and will not 
bear heavy weights without an enor- 
mous expence in piling. Sometimes 
a high tide gets into the cellars of the 
houses, aod saps the foundations. 

We travelled to-day in the boat 
with two cockneys, who have made 
several visits to this country, appa- 
reatly on business. We were remark- 
ing on the irregularity of the houses, 
and on their leanings, when one of 
the cockneys gravely observed, that 
they were built so for the conveni- 
ence of trade, and to receive goods 
from the quays; a story with which 
he had no doubt been crammed by 
some Dutchman glad to conceal the 
real cause by such an excuse. A lady 
in a veil happening to pass, the same 
cockney observed, “‘ that is the first 
whale | have seen in this country.” 
The space immediately in front of 
houses, where our footpaths run, is 
usually appropriated to the house, 
and fenced off from the street; in 
front of it ruus a narrow brick foot- 
path. No large waggons are used, 
om from fear of shaking the 

ouses. 

Small casks, which in England 
would be carried on men’s shoulders, 
or in wheelbarrows, are drawn by a 
horse in a little sledge; the horses 
used for this purpose are stout and 
large, and wear pattens; I suppose 
that they may do less harm to the 
pavement, as the stones for paving 
the streets must be procured from a 
great distance, and at great expense. 
Near one of the quays there is a sta- 
tue of Erasmus, who was a native of 
Rotterdam. The water in the canals 
has some communication with the 
tide river, but so little, that it moves 

very 
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very sluggishly; some parts of the 
canals are fetid, but this is not ge- 
neral. 

Sunday. Sept. 6-—At 10, went to 
the great Church of St. Lawrence, 
once the Cathedral. It is an old go- 
thie building of brick. The congre- 
gation filled the centre, the nave, and 
side ailes; I suppose 2000 were pre- 
sent; the men wore their hats in ser- 
mon, though not in prayer. How 
different a scene from what was going 
on at Antwerp Cathedral, only 60 
miles off. These people think it ne- 
cessary to show their hatred of po- 
pery by going into a perverse ex- 
treme, and whilst the papist is pro- 
strate before a wafer, the protestant 
is actually refusing that mark of 
respect to the House of God, which 
he would pay to that of a fellow crea- 
ture. There are only four Churches; 
these belong to the reformed Calvi- 
nistic Religion or Establishment. Se- 
veral places of worship belong to the 
Separatists. The principal of these 
are the Arminians, called here Re- 
monstrants, because in the beginning 
of the 17th century they were per- 
secuted, and on a remonstrance to 
the Synod of Dort, their tenets were 
condemned, and they were ordered 
to be banished from Rotterdam. The 
majority at that time in Rotterdam 
were Arminians; they were expelled 
by military force, and for ten years 
the prohibition of Arminianism con- 
tinued. The Remonstrants have now 
two meeting- houses; the Roman Ca- 
tholics five; the Jews have a large 
Synagogue; there are three English 
places of worship, the Church already 
mentioned, a Presbyterian Arminian 
Chapel, and a Scotch one. 

From St. Lawrence I went to the 
Presbyterian Meeting-house; the 
preacher was discoursing on 18th of 
Ist Corinthians, explaining the na- 
ture of Christian charity; he was dry 
and scarcely orthodox, but he said 
nothing from which his sentiments 
on main points could be very clearly 
collected. The English Church-bell 
was ringing for service to begin at 
1i, and I left him. The English 


Church went much out of repair dur- 
ing the revolutionary period, but 
is now neat withinside; there is a 
handsome organ with a positive. The 
clergyman had a tame gentlemanly 
manner; the service began with a 
voluntary, and during that after the 
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psalus there was a collection roved 
the Church, | suppose for the poor. 
The congregation here, as at the 
Presbyterian Chapel, consisted of 
ahout 150 people, chiefly well dress- 
ed Eoglish; in the pew with me 
there were three English sailor lads 
without stockings; the pews were 
all neat, and open to the public. In 
the litany, after the prayer for our 
Royal Family, a prayer was intro- 
duced for the Royal Family of the 
Netherlands; before the general 
thanksgiving, was introduceda prayer 
for persons at sea, altered from the 
first in the forms to be used al sea, 
as inserted in the prayer-book. The 
19th and 106th psalms, new version, 
were sung; tunes St. James's and 
Cannon. We had a sermon of 15 
minutes in length, against profane 
swearing. 

On leaving Church, | crossed one 
of the canals in a ferry-boat, in com- 
pany with at least twenty English 
gentlemen and ladies; the fare was 
about 2-3rds of a farthing, but the 
thoroughfare is so great, that a ferrs- 
man may earn 5s. in an hour. The 
value of a stiver is about a penny; 
there are copper coins worth about 
1-16th of a stiver; silver coins, like 
bad sixpences, worth two  stivers ; 
silver coins worth 54 stivers, others 
worth I1, and others worth a florin 
or guilder, rather more than two 
francs. The Sunday was strictly ob- 
served, all the shops were shut, and 
no windmills were going. 

At two o'clock | went to the Scotch 
Chapel ; it was thinly attended, not 
more than 100in congregation, though 
the place would hold 500; about 100 
spitting pots were placed in an anti- 
room for the men; smoking in cha- 
pel is not unusual, but spitting is in- 
dispensable. There are distiact seats 
for Captains, Mates, and Sailors, all 
billeted. When entered the Chapel, 
the first hymn bad been sung, and the 
preacher was in the prayer before 
sermon. His matter was superior to 
his manner: he had a broad Scotch 
dialect ; his subject was, the Angel 
presenting a censer of incense with 
the prayers of all Saints before the 
altar. (Rev. c. viii. v. 3.) From this 
text at Antwerp a priest would have 
contrived to shew the propriety of 
ewploying saints and angels as the 
medium of our intercessions, but the 
honest Scotchman managed it — 
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differently. After sermon the pre- 
eeator or clerk gave out from the 


Scotch paraphrase, “ Behold the glu- 
ries of the b,” to Irish tune, and 
after prayer another hymn to Easter 
byma tune. The women sing agree- 
ably. They have also a collection of 
hymns to Baglish tunes. There are 
large quarto bibles in every pew, and 
the people tura to the texts quoted 
in sermon, just as in Scotland. 

After he had finished, 1 went to St. 
Lawrence's; the Church was full in 
the morning. There were chairs in 
the centre of the nave, and pews on 
the sides; about 30 children were 
baptised. — After prayer, there was 
singing with the organ to a fine old 
dismal minor-key psalm tune; the 
organ in this Church is a mere ske- 
leton. About 28 years ago they be- 
gan to build an euormous organ, to 
rival that at Haarlem. The Revo- 
lution interrupted its progress; only 
the positive or choir organ is finish- 
ed, but this is quite loud enough, and 
is sweet and agreeable. The case of 
the great organ, if filled with pipes, 
as originally intended, would pour out 
such a volume of sound, as would 
threaten to bring down the Church 
and part of the town. On the whole, 
the English services, and the English 
manners of the place, made me feel 
at home, cot withstanding 200 miles 
of sea intervene between Rotterdam 
and Yorkshire. The men and women 
are not in general what we should 
call Dutch built; there is as large 
& proportion of thin and slim young 
poeees as in England. The women 
are generally little and thio, but now 
and then we meet with Dutch women 
of a clumsy unshapely genuine Dutch 
form, such as is never seen in Eng- 
land. This clumsiness often appears 
in young women, and even in child- 
ren; whether it is wearing out by 
intermixture in marriages with the 
English, French, and Germans, or 
from whatever cause, I do not think 
ihe number of clumsies is more than 
a tweatieth of the whole. The wo- 
men frequently adorn their heads 
with caps of gold under their ordi- 
nary caps, and to the gold plates, 
Jarge pendant ornaments are fixed. 
But these are not worn by the higher 
classes, who copy the English and 
French mode of dressing. English is 
as much spoken here as French; the 
wailers at the lons speak English best 
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of the two, and there are Baglish 

~— in the towo. The 
learning our language forms an ords- 
nary part of ebenten. Our loo is 
a very good one, and the cooking 
eee nearly to the English; 
the meat is better fed and flavoured 
than in France, and is cooked nato- 
rally aud without the previous ex- 
traction of its juices; to-day we had 
a very good joint of * Calf's flesh” at 


dinoer; the potatoes are boiled as in 
England, and the butter is melted a 
l'Auglais. 


Monday, September 1.—This morn- 
ing we took a walk through the prin- 
cipal streets. There are no handsome 
public buildings in Rotterdam; the 
people seem content with making 
money, and do not lay it out in show, 
yet there are many large substantial 
houses belonging to merchants and 
traders. The trade of this place, 
which was reduced to nothing by the 
war and exactions of the Freach, has 
revived astonishingly. It is a better 
port than Amsterdam, because it 
communicates more readily with the 
sea. The Gemeenland house is the 
place where Mr. and Mrs. Bonaparte 
were lodged during their visit in 
1811, and subsequently the Emperor 
Alexander. . 

There were several hospitals and 
charitable institutions in Rotterdam 
before the Revolution, but their pro- 
perty was in the public funds, which 
were confiscated, and they appear to 
be in general in an impoverished 
state; there is an Oudemannehuis 
and an old woman's house, &c. 

We met two funerals; the corpses 
were placed in open cars, with a black 
canopy under a pall; the driver wore 
an enormous puritanical slouched 
hat, and a broad white band to his 
cravat, reaching down to the bottom 
of his waistcoat. There were no 
mourners; probably a Dutch trader 
would think it a waste of time to at- 
tend upon the dead, who can be of 
no profit to him. The custom of 
placing reflecting mirrors outside the 
windows is almost universal. 

We have had no inquiries here 
about passports, nor any demand of 
our names, &c. It seems as if the 
jealousy of the Government was 
chiefly as to the population of the 
newly-acquired dominions of Bra- 
bant and Fianders. There wag rain 
last night, and this morning is o~ 
au 
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and fine; the wind continues ve 
unfair for Eogland. The Court ‘oun 
one year at the Hague and the other 
at Brussels, that they may give no 
jealousy to either part of their do- 
minions; they are just removing to 
Brussels. 

At the Passport-Office at Brussels 
we observed them viséing the pass- 
ports of Lord Clancarty, the English 
Ambassador to the Cuurt. An Eng- 
lishman is not much an object of 
attention in Rotterdam; he passes 
nearly unnoticed, as being so com- 
mon a sights but on the passage to 
the Hague, the children, who are 
very importunate beggars, call out 
in English, *“ J say, God bless the 
King of England.” By the bye, this 
commencement of the sentence with, 
“ I say,” is so frequent with English- 
men, that it has been introduced into 
a caricature; and I remember hear- 
iog an Englishman at a coffee-house 
in Paris, call out, when twilight was 
coming on, “ J say, Garsong, Lume 
dy Chandie. This had the desired 
effect. 

We took an early dinner, and at 
two emarked on one of the treschuyts 
or packet boats, which set off every 
hour to Delft and the Hague. They 
hold about forty —— have ca- 
bins and a clean deck; they are drawa 
by one horse, and proceed at the rate 
of four miles an hour; at the oppo- 
site end of the boat were several 
Dutch farmers, in brown jackets and 
canonical hats; they looked like shab- 
by priests; they all had pipes. We 
saw a great number of summer houses 
and pleasure gardens, of which the 
Dutch are fond; the summer or plea- 
sure houses are called lust houses; 
they are always on the brink of the 
water, generally on canals, but often 
on stagoant stinking sluices. 

We passed through regiments of 
windmills; these are used for a va- 
riety of purposes, for sawing, grind- 
‘ing snuff, draining low lands by throw- 
ing water over into canals, &c. but 
the mills of this last description have 
a holiday this summer. There being 
no falls of water to turn mills nor 
fuel to make fires, what is done in 
England by water and steam, must 
be done here by wind. 

We had a view of Rotterdam; no- 
thing was to be seen but houses and 
ship masts, aud the great Church 








towering above them. The country 
on both sides, except when gardens 
intervened, was extensive rich green 
pastures, uninclosed for miles, and 
covered with —, > 

We passed the village of Skydam, 
where Hollands is distilled s the Ge- 
neva at Rotterdam is excellent, well- 
flavoured, and captivating. The 
roads, as in the Isle of Ely and our 
Eastern Fens, run along the embank- 
ments; they have no materials, and 
are not used for the conveyance of 
goods. We saw no carts or wag- 
gons, but some light travelling car- 
riages; we were conveyed to the 
place of embarkation in a hackney 
coach as clean as any of Moss’s. 

At 4 o’clock we arrived at Detrr, 
the place where delph plates were 
originally made. It is a town with 
about 15,000 inhabitants, neatly built, 
aod intersected with canals. There 
are two handsome Gothic Churches 
of brick; one of the towers leans 
dangerously, and in England would 
furnish many with an excuse for not 
going to Church. 

At Delft we disembarked, and walk- 
ed about a mile through the town 
to a new point of emarkation. The 
whole fare from Rotterdam to the 
Hague was about Id. per mile. The 
second part of the road was dull, and 
inclosed by shrubberies and gardens. 

It was exactly six when we arrived 
at the Hague, 13 miles from Rotter- 
dam ; the boats always arrive within 
a few minutes of the same time. 

As we are now preparing for our 
return to England, our Journal of a 
**Tour on the Continent” must fi- 


nally conclude. xX. 
EE 
Mr. Urnsan, April 2. 


OUR Correspondent, p. 64, has 

no doubt correctly enumerated 

the quarterings on the Bourchier 
Chair; the last, that of Louvaine, 
was quartered by Henry Earl of Es- 
sex in right of Eleanor, the daugh- 
ter and heir of Sir John de Lou- 
vaine, the wife of Henry’s great great 
grandfather William, Lord Bourchier 
9. ob. A.D. 1365. But for the pro- 
per coat of Louvaine, which was 
Gules, a fess Argent, iater ten bil- 
lets Or, your Correspondent has sub- 
stituted one, which, with the colours 
he assigas to it, | may venture to say 
was never appropriate to any family; 
u 
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it is probable, that the billets might 
have been set so close together as 
to have given the field the appear- 
ance of being checky. 

The size of the origival pannel is 
supposed (p. 66) to have been too 
mall for : e admission of the tinc- 
ture lines; but it must be remem- 
bered, that the mode of distinguish- 
ing colours by engraven marks, was 
not invented until centuries after the 
date of the Chair. 


a 


Mr. Urnsan, May 3. 

—— objection to the Novel of the 
** Monastery,” founded upon 

the agency of a Spirit, has incited in 
me the true curiosity of a Village 
Gossip, that of making sagacious dis- 
coveries in other people’s affairs; 
and, under the influence of that cu- 
riosity, why may I not apply it, 
where I shall not at least do mischief. 
The Spirit of the ‘* Monastery” I 
consider as a poetical melo-dramatic 
ition. it certainly is not a 
contemptible common ghost, doing 
nothing else, but, in elegance of 
phraseology, putting his Majesty's 
subjects in bodily fear, and perform- 
ing the office of Sudorificks aud Ca- 
tharticks. It is a grand pantomimi- 
cal Fairy, a She-Merlin with all the 
graces aod grandeur of a Minerva, 
uniting with it a picturesque and 
oracular deportment, better thao 
that of Mentor in Telemachus. He 
is in fact an old Justice of the Peace 
ina Wig; uttering sage laws to his 
son, a good kind of lad, who has just 
got a commission in the Militia. I 
do not say this from any disrespect 
for Mother Shipton, or the Weird 
Sisters, all of whom are very clever 
in their way; but because | consider 
Romance as Epic Poetry in prose, 
and the latter Witches to be sublime, 
—a quality, which can by no means 
be ascribed to Mothers Shipton and 
Nixon, mere dealers in uniotelligible 
* mystery only, not the double-enten- 
dres of the professed oracles. The 
French have set us an example of 
vindicating our National pretensions, 
ia this, as in other respects; and I 
shall only observe, that I consider 
their celebrated Nostradamus (whose 
ponderous folio 1 have many years 
ago perused) to be a mere dry stick, 
neither childish enough for the nur- 
sery, or domestic cnough for the fire- 
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side of our Grandmothers, The Pro- 
phecies are an insipid collection of 
mysterious common-place verses, 
without that grand source of the sub- 
lime in this way, a terrified latent 
agency, which has the same intellec- 
tual operation, as that of consum- 
mate darkness, an impression which 
no man despises, unless he is drunk. 
I think, therefore, that Merlin was a 
conjuror, half-sublime, balf-legend- 
ary (and of course also unintelligible, 
that being a necessary safe-guard,) 
the Beadle of the British Bards; and 
Mother Shipton a spectacled old 
dame, adapted to anile understand- 
ings. By this I would not depreci- 
ate the blessed domestic maternal 
characters of our Joans and our 
Mauds, in their mob-caps, whose souls 
were devoted to their pert children 
and their romping grand-children, 
Be it that they were sometimes pee- 
vish, that their infirmities grew u 
them; they bad the nob athee- 
tion of Nature, the parental soul of 
the common father of us all; and 
though they did believe in Ghosts 
and Prophecies, they had no affected 
seatimentality ; none of Joseph Sar- 
face’s mere French Plate, but the 
pure gold of Nature, which the fur- 
nace of age had sublimated of all the 
dross of passion. They were real 
wives and real mothers. Holy be 
their memories, aod happy their hal- 
lowed spirits! 

But to return. It is evident, that 
since the demolition of that Brothel, 
fitted up in taste, which characterized 
the Mythologic Pantheon, our Epic 
Poets have had only allegorical per- 
sonages to supply their places. I do 
not think that Virgil himself has suc- 
ceeded in this point. His Fame is as 
unpicturesque as the Diana of Ephe- 
sus, a statue full of buddies (1 use the 
vulgar term, to show its monstrosity) 
viz. a sow humanized. The Chaos 
of Milton is indeed finely drawn; but 
he is merely an imbecile old man, in 
his dotage, with the touches of a Sir 
Joshua Reynolds. Sin is a phantom, 
composed of the distilled essence of 
disgust, a strumpet of deformed per- 
son, fit only for a drunken sailor to 
look at. Spenser’s old care the Black- 
smith, is as such not dignified. His 
Despair is human, It was for Shaks- 
peare to clothe his ideal personages 
with the gratifying or the sublime, 
The Greek delicacy of taste, as ex- 

hibited 








hibited in Anacreon, and the Antho- 
logia, the playful hilarity, the plea- 
surable essence, defecated from sen- 
suality, the perpetual feeling of in- 
nocence and happiness is personified 
in Ariel; and though Ghosts are more 
vindictive than altogether suits the 
Christian System, on the admitted 
doctrine of Final Retribution, yet 
there is a nobleness in the fine poe- 
tical conception, that there may be 
a blackness of crime, which will call 
even the dead from their graves, and 
cause even Almighty elevation and 
paternity to visit Wickedoess by Mi- 
racle. To come to the point. Will 
any Critic of taste, or genius, in an 
art of which effect is the very soul, 
the very cause of interest, say, that 
certain dramas should not be actu- 
ated by this sort of clock-work ; that 
the Ghost could be omitted in Ham- 
let, or the Weird Sisters in Mac- 
beth. Would not even these fine 
lays become thin venison without 
at, boiled mutton without capers, 
and dinners without wine; all homely 
allusions, but much to the purpose. 
In short, if a work be purposely 
fictitious and imeginary, I see no ra- 
tional objection to the introduction 
of any thing supernatural, if it be of 
fine effect and in harmony. It aug- 
ments ideas of novelty. There is a 
horrible grandeur in some of the 
Spirits of Lord Byron. They have 
no such faculty as Memory. The fu- 
ture is to them as the past. They 
never forget record or conjecture. 
They know all,—past, present, and 
to come. Such sublime elevation 
would be Jost in the Art of Poetry, 
if it was limited to mere humanity. 
What is Milton's “ Paradise Lost ?” 
Yours, &c. SPEcTRO-PHILUS. 
a 
Mr. Urnpan, May 20. 
A VERY interesting and valuable 
work has recently been _publish- 
ed by Mr. Taylor of Norwich, en- 
titled “‘ Index Monasticus,” with the 
execution of which, as it respects the 
printing, the engraving, and the ad- 
mirable arrangement of ifs contents, 
1 am particularly pleased. Judging 
from the list of authorities he has 
placed at the commencement of his 
work, that he is a reader of the Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine, I shall take the 
liberty, with your permission, of 
making a few remarks upon two or 
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three particular parts, to which I re- 
quest his attention. 

Among the temporalities with 
which Hempton Priory was endowed, 
Mr. Taylor has mentioned the manor 
of Toftes; and I apprehend that & 
part only of that manor belonged to 
the priory, as it does not appear that 
any of the family of De Plazy were 
benefactors, who, it is unquestion- 
able, were lords of the manor of 
Toftes at the foundation of the 
priory, and continued so till their 
name became extinct, by the death of 
Sir John de Plazy, in the year 1389. 
The manor afterwards belonged to 
the Howards, and was finally added 
to the estate of Sir Roger Towns- 
hend, 

The list of Gilds or Fraternities 
would have been more complete, had 
it contained an additional column, 
with the year of their foundation (or 
as many as are known), and likewise 
of their suppression ; for the last Act 
of Henry VIII. was not put into im- 
mediate execution, as 1 think Cam- 
den mentions that some of the Gilds 
were in existence in his time. 

I observe that Mr. Taylor has 
given a list of those monasteries in 
other counties which had temporali- 
ties in the kingdom of East Anglia 
(to which district the work is the 
“* Index Monasticus,”) with a list of 
the parishes in which those tempo- 
ralities were situated. This is a use- 
ful and important addition ; and were 
the same plan adopted through the 
whole work, it would have given the 
most perfect view of the extent of 
Monkish influence and power, that 1 
think can be produced at this distance 
of time. But the endowments of the 
abbeys and priories, situated as the 
above-named district, are stated in 
too general terms. The names of but 
few places in which they had posses- 
sions temporal or spiritual, are men- 
tioned; either only two or three 
names, with an &c. as in the instance 
of Hempton Priory, or the number of 
parishes and advowsons, as in the in- 
stance of Peterstone Priory, are in- 
serted. 

I have been led to consult this va- 
luable “ Index,” in consequence of an 
attempt I lately made to compile a 
History of Toftes in the hundred of 
Gallow, in the county of Norfolk, for 
the gratification of a friend. I found 
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a few blanks in the history, a circam- 
stance, I dare say, not uncommon, 
but which, perhaps, Mr. Taylor, or 
some one of your Antiquarian Corre- 
spondents, can fill up. 1 will state 
them under the form of queries; and 
if only some of them can be answer- 
ed, I shall be obliged by those being 
answered, if only two or three of 
them. 

Which of the family of De Playz 
did Earl Warren put in possession of 
the manor of Toftes? 

This manor, in 1526, was divided 
between Joho Lord Latimer and Sir 
Anthony Wingfield. To whom did 
they sell it or bequeath it? 

When were the three Gilds in this 
parish founded, and are there any do- 
cuments in exisience respecting them? 

For what purpose was the beacon 
in this parish, by whom was it erect- 
ed, and when was it taken down? 

Was the presentation to the vicar- 
age given to Lewes Priory by Earl 
Warren? 

In what way did the presentation 
descend to the Duke of Norfolk and 
to Mrs. Farmer? 

Who was Mr. Hugh Rothwell, who 
presented in 1575 aud 1583? 

Did he purchase the advowson of 
Mrs. Farmer, and did he sell or be- 
queath it to the Clifton's? 

What twelve parishes were in the 
deanery of Tuftes? 

Are the names of any of the Deans 
on record besides the two mentioned 
by Parkin? A. J. 

A 

Mr. Urpan, Lewes, May 4. 

b gem x Correspondent J. B. N. (in 

vol. XC. ii. 608), states himself 
to be much pleased with the Collec- 
tion of Worcestershire Biography by 
Mr. Chambers, from which he bas 
made certain extracts relative to the 
preservers of Charles the Second. 
Mr. C. quotes as his authority, Mr. 
Green's History, who seems, by the 
trouble he took (though I think not 
very successfully), to have been ex- 
tremely desirous of ascertaining what 
part of the Pendrill family, so justly 
celebrated for their fidelity to the 
King, were then in existence. Whe- 
ther Mr. Green’s impression that the 
family was neglected is just or not, 
it will be difficult to determine: but 
I most decidedly agree with him, that 
“it is a pity, however, that in any 
kiegdom those who have deserved so 
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well should be forgotten.” And, there- 
fore, should either of the works reach 
a future edition, I shall contribute 
with pleasure some particulars re- 
specting one branch of the family, 
which io either case will have the 
benefit of being introduced by the 
means of your valuable Miscellany to 
the notice of such of your Readers as 
have taken an interest in their fate. 

What follows will correct the erro- 
neous opinion of Mr. John Pendrill 
of Birmingham, who has observed, 
“that he believes himself to be the 
only desgendant in the male line.”— 
There is now living in this town, a 
Mr. John Martin Pendrill, a man of 
respectable character, who has a fa- 
mily; his father, Mr. John Pendrill, 
resides at East Bourne ia this county: 
the father of the latter also, John 
Pendrill, was a surgeon and apothe- 
cary, settled at Alfriston (Sussex), 
soon after the battle of Culloden. 
This family or branch of the Pendrills 
consider themselves as the lineal de- 
scendants of Mr. Richard Pendrill, 
called by the facetious Monarch, 
Trusty Dick. Mr. John Pendrill, of 
East Bourne, succeeded, and has long 
received a pension of ove hundred 
marks per annum, which is a clear 
proof of the identity of family, and 
also, I conceive, answers the query of 
“ Who last enjoyed the pension ?” 

If the before-mentioned circum- 
stances should attract the notice of 
any of your Readers who may be 
kindly disposed to interfere, in order 
that the pension of 100 marks of Mr. 
J. Pendrill of East Bourne, may be 
made up to 1002. it might be the 
cause of advancing a family of whom 
their Sovereign once was proud. H. 


I — 
Mr. Ursan, Queen sq. June 2. 


N the East side of Ray-street, 

Clerkenwell, I observed a Pump 
in a break of the wall of a house a 
few paces towards the North, nearly 
opposite Mutton-hill, with the fol- 
lowing Inscription on a cast iron 
tablet, which forms a front of the 
Pomp case. This well originally 
gave name to the parish of Clerken- 
well, in which this Pump stands. 


“A, D. 1800, 
William Bound 
Joseph Bird, ?  churchwardens, 
For the better accommodation 
of the neighbourhood, 
this 








this Pump was removed to 
the spot where it now 
stands ; 

The spring by whieh it is 
supplied is situated four 
feet Eastward ; and round 
it, as History informs us, 
the parish clerks of London 
in remote ages annually 
performed sacred Plays ; 
that custom caused it to be 
denominated Clerks’- well, 
and from which this parish 
derived its name. 

The water was greatly 
esteemed by the Prior and 
Brethren of the order of 
St. John of Jerusalem, and 
the Benedictine Nuns 
in the neighbourhood.” 


The water of this well was suffered 
to run to waste for many years, until 
the parishioners caused it to be in- 
closed, and the before- mentioned 
Pump erected for the use of the in- 
habitants. 

The Priory alluded to in the In- 
scription, formerly stood on the site 
of the present Church, and was 
founded by Jordan Briset, a rich Ba- 
ron, who, about the year 1100, gave 
to his chaplain 14 acres of land in a 
field belonging to Clerk’s or Clerken- 
well, where he built the Nunnery 
also alluded to in the Inscription, 
which he dedicated to the honour of 
God and the Assumption of the Vir- 
gia Mary, and placed therein a cer- 
tain number of black Nuns, of the 
order of St. Benedict, in whom and 
their successors it continued till their 
suppression in 1539. Some time after 
the dissolution, the ground became 
the inheritance of Sir William Caven- 
dish, who, having been created Duke 
of Newcastle, built a large brick man- 
sion on the North-west side of the 
Church, which was for many years 
called Newcastle House; but this 
house has been long since pulled 
down, and the site covered with mo- 
dern buildings. 

The church belonging to the old 
Priory not only served the Nuns as a 
‘emer of worship, but also the neigh- 

ouring inhabitants, and was made 
parochial after the dissolution of the 
monastery, when it was dedicated to 
St. James the Less. It is styled in 
the old records ‘“‘ Ecclesia Beate 
Marie de fonte Clericorum.” The 


old Priory Close still retains the name 
of “ Clerkenwell Close.” 
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A little to the South-east of Clerk- 
enwell Priory, on the present site of 
St. Joho’s-square, stood the Hospital 
of St. John of Jerusalem, which was 
also founded by Jordan Briset and 
Muriel his wife, about the year 1100, 


and suppressed in 1541. W.R 
—E 
Mr. Urnsan, June 3. 


AVING observed a Letter in the 
Number of your Magazine for 
March last, signed “ F.S.A.” (p. 232), 
reflecting upon Mr. Surtees, the Au- 
thor of the History of Durham, in 
regard to the execution of the plates 
of that splendid work, and more espe- 
cially those plates from drawings by 
Mr. Turner; viz. Raby Castle, Gib- 
side, and Hilton, I beg leave, on 
behalf of the Author, to slate, that 
the management of those plates was 
left entirely to Mr. Turner himself; 
he employed his own Artist, and is 
therefore solely responsible for their 
failure or success. They were given 
ta Mr. Surtees, in the state they are 
now before the publick, with the best 
possible intention. To have refused 
them, would certainly have given of- 
fence to the Noblemen by whom they 
were presented. F.S.A. alter. 





Mr. Ursan, June 4. 
addition to the remarks respect- 
ing the anachronisms in “ Kenil- 
worth,” allow me to notice an im- 
portant one in regard to Shakspeare. 
The date of Elizabeth’s visit to the 
Earl of Leicester at Kenilworth was 
1575; Shakspeare is there presented 
to us in the character of a player, and 
is noticed as such by Leicester. In 
another part Elizabeth is made to 
quote the “ Midsummer Night's 
Dream.” Now Shakspeare was boro 
in 1564, so that at the time supposed 
in the Romance, he was only 11 years 
of age.—His first theatrical engage- 
ment was probably entered into about 
the age of 20, when he found it pru- 
dent to retire from Stratford io order 
to avoid the resentment of Sir Thos. 
Lucy. His earliest play was not (ac- 
cording to the ingenious Mr. Malone) 
produced till 1589; and it was not till 
1592, when the poet had obtained the 
age of 28, that the play in question 
was written, though, by the quota- 
tion in Kenilworth, we are led to sup- 
pose that it was well known to the 
publick at least seventecn years be- 
fore that time. w.c. D. 
REVIEW 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





11. The History and Antiquities of the 
County of Hertford; compiled from the 
best printed Authorities and original Re- 
cords, preserved in public Repositories and 
private Collections: embellished with 
Views of the most curious Monuments of 
Antiquities, and illustrated with a Map of 
the County. By Robert Clutterbuck, of 
Watford, Esq. F.S.A. Volume the Se- 
cond. Folio, pp. 645. Nichols and Son. 
THE lovers of Topography in ge- 

neral, and the opulent inhabitants of 
the County of Hertford in particular, 
will hail with no small pleasure the 
publication of another Portion of this 
elegant Work. 

The First Volume was reviewed in 
1816 (vol. LXXXVI. i. 495—428) ; 
when, amongst other merits, we paid 
a deserved compliment to the beauty 
of its embellishments. Highly as the 
public were then gratified, we venture 
to predict, they will not be less so 
with the Plates ‘which are now sub- 
mitted to their view. \ Some of these 
are from drawings by Artists now no 
more, but their names will long sur- 
vive; two, the Old Palace at Hat- 
field, and Rickmersworth Church, are 
by Mr. T. Hearne, and are charming- 
ly etched by Mr. W. B. Cooke and Mr. 
John Pye. An antient Monument 
at Little Munden, drawn by the late 
Mr. Alexander, forms the subject of a 
beautiful engraving by Mr. John Le 
Keux. Three Plates are from draw- 
ings by Mr. Clutterbuck ; Berkhamp- 
stead Church, the Old Palace at King’s 
Langley, and a selection of six Fonts, 
engraved by Letitia Byrne, J. C. Al- 
Jen, and EB. Blore; they are all taste- 
fully executed. But the greater num- 
ber of the drawings are by Mr. Ed- 
ward Blore, an Artist, whom we have 
of late had frequent occasion to no- 
tice, and as often to commend. He 
has contributed to this Volume charm- 
ing views of two of the principal Seats 
in the county, Hatfield Palace and 
Moore Park Hall, the first engraved 
by S. Middiman, the other spiritedly 
etched by Mr. Blore himself: Monu- 
ments at Aldenham, Aldbury, St. Pe- 
ter’s, St. Alban’s, and at Watton, and 
—— an old Piscina at St. Al- 

n’s, are all drawn by Mr. Blore, 
and well engraved by John Byrne, W. 

Gant. Mac. June, 1821. 
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Woolnoth, J. Scott, E. Turrell, and 
J. Le Keux. It was with a sigh for 
his unbappy fate that we looked ata 
plate of recumbent figures at Alden- 
bam, most delicately etched by the late 
Mr. CharlesStothard. Wereally think 
it due to these ingenious Artists, thus 
Eoeaty to have noticed their 
abours. 

Having given an account of the 
embellishments in the Work (which 
will, perhaps, be the first part exa- 
mined by most of its possessors), we 
proceed to notice the letter-press. 

The Volume contains the Hundreds 
of Hertford and Broadwater, and em- 
braces the history of 43 places; in- 
cluding the large towns of Hertford, 
Baldock, Berkhampstead, Cheshunt, 
Hatfield, Stevenage, Welwyn, &c. 
Under each place the-history of the 
Manor, &c. is given, with an account 
of the possessors. Pedigrees occur in 
this volume of more than 120 families, 
who have been, or are, connected 
with the County. Io this view, this 
Work cannot fail to be highly inte- 
resting to all lovers of Heraldry and 
minute family history. 

As we must necessarily confine our 
notice to a very small portion of this 
splendid Volume, we shall by way of 
specimenselect the parish of Cheshunt 
for a few extracts: 


“ The name of this place is written in 
Domesday Survey, and in old Records, 
Cestrehunt ; from which Sir Henry Chauncy 
conjectures that its name denotes a Castle, 
which ‘ might be erected here by the Ro- 
mans.’ Mr. Salmon fixes the station of 
Durolitum at this place, chiefly from the 
import of its name, and from the visible 
remains of a ‘ fortified camp in a field 
called Kilsmore, West of Cheshunt-street.’ 

“ The Rev. Thomas Leman, also, fixes 
a Roman station at this place: ‘ My rea- 
son for supposing that there was a Roman 
town at Cheshunt,’ says he, ‘ is, because 
in Domesday this place is called Cestre- 
hunt, and that I do not recollect an in- 
stance where this Saxon appellation was 
used without its marking the prior site of 
the place so called to have been that of a 
Roman castrum. The British street, as 
we have before seen, passes through it, 
which was afterwards, we know, made use 
of by the Romans; and its distance of 
about thirteen miles from London would 

jusufy 
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justify our looking for a station there, as 
an intermediate post between London and 
the next station of Ad Fines.” 

“The parish contains the hamlets of 
Waltham Cross, Crossbuckle (now Cross- 
brook and Carbuncle) street, Turner’s- 
bill, Cheshunt street, Hamon (now Ham- 
mond) street, Applebury-street, Wood- 
green, and Cockeram’s-end. The whole 
parish contains $542 acres.” 

‘* Waltham Cross owes its name to a 
Cross which stands on the East side of the 
Turnpike road, and was erected, with se- 
veral others, by King Edward the First, to 
perpetuate the remembrance of those 
places at which the body of his consort 
Queen Eleanor rested, in its way from 
Herdeby, in Lincolnshire, for interment at 
Westminster; which erection, at this place, 
bas been attributed to the circumstance 
of Waltham Abbey’s having obtained the 
honour of lodging the Queen’s body, as a 
royal and antient foundation which had 
been indebted to the munificence of King 
Edward for many of its benefactions.” 


This parish is very rich in materials 
for the Biographer. Under the prin- 
cipal manor of Cheshunt is given an 
account of its owners, the Earls and 
Dukes of Britanny, and Earls of Rich- 
mond. 

The history of the manor of Theo- 
balds will be perused with uncom- 
mon interest. It embraces a masterly 
memoir of its owner the celebrated 
Lord Treasurer Burghley, with an ac- 
count of the visits of his Royal Mis- 
tress to this mansion. 


“It was begun by me with a mean 
mesure, but encreased on occasion of her 
Majesty’s often comyng.” 

“On the 27th of July 1564, her Ma- 
jesty honoured Theobalds with a visit. 

“The Queen repeated her visits to 
this seat in the years 1566, 1571, and in 
1572, when she slept here in her progress to 
Gorhambury, the seat of Sir Nicholas Ba- 
con. She visited here afterwards in the 
years 1573, 1575, and 1577. In the sum- 
mer of 1578, before she took her progress 
into Suffolk and Norfolk, she visited the 
Lord Compton at his house at Tottenham, 
from whence she came to Theobalds, and 
staid there three or four days with the 
Treasurer. In 1583 she came again with 
a large retinue, accompanied by the Earls 
of Leicester and Warwick, the Lord Ad- 
miral, Lord Howard, Lord Hudson, Sir 
Christopher Hatton, and Sir Francis Wal- 
singham. She came here again in 1587. 
On the 10th of May 1591, she came here 
from Hackney, and, on her removing from 
hence on the 20th of the same month con- 
ferred the honour of knighthood upon the 
Treasurer’s second son Robert, prepara- 
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tory to his being advanced to the post of 
Secretary of State. (Burghley Papers, 
vol, Il. p. 796.) In 1593, the Queen staid 
here for the space of nine days, and spent 
some time here again in the succeeding 
year, and io the year 1596. (Memoirsiof 
Robert Cary, earl of Monmouth, pp. 100, 
101.) On the Sth of September 1598, 
she held her court here a few days after 
the death of Lord Burghley, who was bu- 
ried on the 29th of August preceding. 
Queen Elizabeth’s Progresses, by Nichols, 
under the year 1566, vol. I. p. 112.” 

** In 1589, Lord Burghley lost his wife 
Mildred, daughter of Sir Anthony Cook, 
of Geddy Hall, in Essex, after living with 
him 43 years. She was a very learned 
lady, not only ia Latin but in the Greek 
tongue, of which she has left a proof in 
her letter written in that language, upon 
the occasion of her presenting a Hebrew 
Bible to the University of Cambridge. 
(Strype’s Annals, vol. III. pp. 595, 597.) 
She had read most of the Greek fathers, 
and was one of the greatest patronesses of 
learning in her day; having, during her 
life-time maintained, for several years, 
two Scholars at St. John’s College, and 
haviog afterwards purchased lands, in the 
name of the Dean of Westminster, and 
procured them to be conveyed in perpe- 
tuity for their support ; besides this, she 
was remarkable for her charitable disposi- 
tion, of which we have a proof in her be- 
nefactions to this and other parishes,” 


The future owners of this celebrat- 
ed place are no less remarkable. 


“ Lord Burghley was succeeded in the 
possession of the mansion and estate of 
Theobalds, by his second son Sir Robert 
Cecil, who continued to make it the place 
of his residence. Soon after the death of 
Queen Elizabeth, he had the honour of 
entertaining her successor King James the 
First in his way from Scotland, which is 
celebrated in a poem by John Savile ; 
upon which occasion, the King made di- 
vers nobles of Scotland of his Privy Coun- 
cil. In the year 1606, he entertained 
King James the First and Frederick the 
Third, King of Denmark. The King hav- 
ing b D ed of this place, from 
its proximity to an extensive tract of open 
country favourable to the diversion of 
hunting, his favourite amusement, he pre- 
vailed upon his minister to exchange it 
with him for his palace of Hatfield, in this 
County.” 

‘** The King having obtained possession 
of this place enlarged the park, by taking 
in part of the adjoining chase, and sur- 
rounded it with a wall of brick measuring 
ten miles in circumference. The King 





spent most of his leisure hours in pursuing 
the diversions which this place afforded, 
and died here on the 27th of March 1625. 

* King 
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“* King Charles the First resided ooca- 
sionally at this palace, where the petition 
from both Houses of Parliament was pre- 
sented to him in the month of February 
1642; after which, he set out from thence 
to put himself at the head of the army. 
The Manor of Theobalds continued vested 
in the Crown until King Charles the Se- 
cond, by his letters patent, dated the 14th 
of February, in the 13th year of his reign, 
granted to 

* George Monk duke of Albermarle, iu 
fee, the Manors of Theobalds otherwise 
Tongs, Cley’s Clerkes, Darcy’s, Cross 
Brooke, and Cullins, in Cheshunt ; toge- 
ther with Cheshunt otherwise Branting- 
shall Park.” 


A good memoir of the Duke of 
Albemarle is here given : 

“ Upon the death of the Duke of Albe- 
marle this Manor became vested in his 
only son and suecessor Christopher ; and 
by divers conveyances and limitations 
afterwards became vested in 

** Ralph duke of Montagu, who married 
the Duke of Albemarle’s widow, who had it 
for her life. In the year 1736, they were 
sold by John duke of Montagu to 

“ Letitia Thorohill, upon the trusts of 
the wills of her father Sir Robert Thornbill, 
and of his son her brother Robert Thorn- 
hill ; and in consequence of the deaths of 
Robert and of his sisters Frances and the 
above Letitia Thorovhill, without issue, 
this estate, under the above trusts, de- 
scended to Sarah, wife of Richard Crom- 
well, esq. one of the sons of Major Henry 
Cromwell, and to Eleanor Hinde, widow, 
her sister, who were the daughters and co- 
heiresses of Eleanor Gatton, the wife of 
Ebenezer Gatton, esq. the surviving sister 
of the above Sir Robert Thornhill ; from 
which Sarah Cromwell, her moiety, and 
also Mrs. Hinde’s moiety under the limita- 
tions of her will, descended finally to Sa- 
rah Cromwell’s three daughters, Elizabeth, 
Aone, and Letitia Cromwell, who by their 
wills devised it to their cousin Oliver Crom- 
well, esq. the present possessor.” 

In thus tracing the history of the 
Manor of Theobalds, it cannot fail to 
strike the Reader as singular, that it 
should so soon have passed from the 
possession of the Restorer of Monarchy 
in England, into the hands of the 
immediate Descendant of its most 
successful Opponent. This gentle- 
man, Oliver Cromwell, esq. is the 
great-great-grandson of the Protec- 
tor, and has recently published Me- 
moirs of his celebrated ancestor*. A 
very ample pedigree of the Cromwell 
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family is here given, with a good ac- 
count of Richard Cromwell, who was 
proclaimed Lord Protector in 1658; 
was deposed the year following; and 
died in his 86th year at Cheshuat, io 
1712, more than half a century after 
he had been deprived of what to him 
were truly the cares of government. 
We must now take our leave of 
Mr. Clutterbuck for the present, 
heartily wishing him health, and suc- 
cess in the prosecution of his Third . 
Volume, on the completion of which 
he will no doubt reflect with plea- 
sure, as it will hand down his name 
in honourable connection with his 
native county, to the latest posterity. 


72. General Index to the Gentleman’s Ma- 
gazine, from the year 1787 to 1818, both 
inclusive. With a Prefatory Introduc- 
tion, descriptive of the Rise and Progress 
of the Magazine, with Anecdotes of the 
Projector and his early Associates, By 
John Nichols, F. S. A. Lond, Edin. and 
Perth. Vol. III. pp. 624. Vol. IV. 
pp. 656. Nichols and Son. 

FReviewed by an Old Correspondent. } 

MIND énjoys its bottle as well as 
Sense, and we know not where it will 
meet with wine of a finer vintage than 
at the Johnson's Head. In body and 
flavour the liquor is unrivalled; and 
we tope on with the gratifying reflec- 
tion, that we go to bed better and 
wiser. 

The Gentleman's Magazine is the 
Classical soil upon which the Farne- 
sian Hercules of English Literature— 
Samvet Jounson, first exhibited his 
heroic form. Although his greater 
exploits were insulated and detached 
acts of mightiness and glory, yet, here 
in his repose, we bebold the smiles of 
conscious power; and the scornful 
stamp of be Giant foot, with which 
he crushed the insects that would 
crawl up and sting him. 

In the Preface to the Gentleman's 
Magazine for 1738, here reprinted, p. 
xxv. is one of these lighter motions, 
at which we even start with alarm. 

It is plain, from the conduct of Wri- 
ters of the first class, that they have 
esteemed it no derogation from their cha- 
racters to defend themselves against the 
censures of Ignorance or the calumnies of 
Envy. It is not reasonable to suppose, 
that they always judged their adversaries 
worthy of a formal confutation, but they 
concluded it not prudent to neglect the 





* Since the above was written, this 
worthy gentleman has paid the debt of 
Nature. See our present Obituary. 


feeblest attacks; they knew that such mea 
have often done hurt, who had not abilities 
to do good ; that the weakest hand, if not 
timely disarmed, may stab a Here in his 

sleep; 
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sleep; that a worm, however small, may 
destroy a Fleet iw the acorn; and that 
Citadels, which have defied armies, have 
been blown up by rats.” 

We cannot forbear adding another 
specimen under the year 1739, as 
characteristic as the former. 

‘It is with a mixture of compassion 
and indignation, that we condescend to 
continue the dispute with the Authors and 
Publishers of the London Magazine. To 
be engaged in a contest with such antago- 
nists, as it is no honour to overcome, is 
very disgusting ; and what honour can be 
gained by writing against those who can- 
not read? ~There may, indeed, be some 
use in this mock controversy. We may, 
perhaps, be better prepared for a defence, 
if some abler Adversary should at any 
time attack us; as the Roman Soldiers in 
time of peace used to preserve their dexte- 
rity by discharging their javelins at a 
post.” P, Ixxix. 

With whatever modesty it would 
become us, as far as concerns our 
own labours, to speak of the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, we have still the 
common right of all men to be grati- 
fied with approbation, and to consult 
our interest in thus inviting confi- 
dence and satisfaction. Joboson knew 
that our Work had its appropriate 
manner—that of Scholars and Gen- 
tlemen, who mix with the better 
orders of Society. A disinclivation 
to theorize and disclaim, is the va- 
luable result of experience and wis- 
dom. On this account we do not see 
that the works of the first men abound 
in common-place, because they will 
not write without ideas. Nor do they 
like unsatisfactory researches, or in- 
dulge that propensity to generalize, 
which frequently betrays the writing 
of those who for want of a regular 
education, know nothing of the modes 
and standards of composition upon 
particular subjects. Scholars fully 
instructed in deep and serious points 
of knowledge, often professional with 
them, recreate themselves frequently 
in expatiating upon questions of Life, 
Business, or the Arts and Sciences of 
elegant accomplishments. In what 
Miscellany, conducted upon the prin- 
ciples of Sectaries, will be found any 
allusion to the knowledge, in which a 
Gentleman likes to be versed, who 
abhors the endless worrying of Poli- 
ticks, Religion, and Contracted Ideas? 
Upon this principle of consulting the 
taste of good Society, is the Gentiz- 
man’s MaGazineE appropriately con- 





ducted; and if, among the splendid 
edifices of modern Journalism, we 
appear singly in the style of our own 
National Architecture, we should be 
proud to denominate our venerable 
Miscellany, the Westminster Abbey 
of Periodical Literature, where are 
preserved the Monuments of the De- 
parted Great, ia Genius and Learning; 
where the sculpture of Science is ex- 
hibited, both in playfulness and so- 
lemnity ; and the portrait, developed 
by the character and physiognomy, 
as it appears out of the garb of state, 
and the set, formal visage, usual upon 
the Bench or in the Pulpit. It wasa 
respectability, which we owe to the 
manner and plan, that extorted the 
following tribute of Johnson. 

“The Gentleman’s Magazine,” says 
Boswell, * had attracted the notice and 
esteem of Johnson, in an eminent degree, 
before he came to London, as an adven- 
turer in Literature. He told me, that 
when he first saw St. John’s Gate, the 
place where that deservedly popular Mis- 
cellany was originally printed, he beheld 
it with reverence.” 

Of the original Projector, Epwarp 
Cave, as he was the introducer of 
these Miscellanies in this country, it 
may truly be said he was a National 
Benefactor; for who can estimate the 
amount of knowledge and improve- 
meant, resulting from this easy form 
of access, and wide extent of dif- 
fusion ? 

What the Bard is to the Hero, the 
Antiquary (the Hierophant of Time) 
is to numerous excellent persons, 
who have no claims upon Fame, but 
many upon Heaven. History may 
not dip her pen in the golden ink of 
Imagination, and its letters may not 
be formed in Flourishes, but Envy 
will not deface its unornameonted style 
of sober Truth. Envy, in the fulness 
of its conceit and affectation, contents 
itself with supercilious contempt; and 
the piety of the Relation or the Friend 
may find in our pages eulogies of de- 
parted worth, from which the self- 
tormenting fiend, whom death alone 
disarms, will no longer detract. 

Most venerable is the feeling which 
mankind attaches to a learned man, 
bending under the weight of years,—a 

ark-tree with its upper branches just 

coming leafless; the last tree of a 
Vista, where Philosophers have pro- 
menaded, and under whose majestic 
arms they converse in shade, such 

is 
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is our industrious and deeply-respect- 
ed Friend, the venerable Patriarch of 
Archxology, who, by the patient pur- 
suit of Microscopical Biography, has 
exhibited to the world what Hogarth 
was. Only a modern Antiquary can 
persuade Time to be loquacious; and 
we should have known the birth-place, 
the character, and private life of Ho- 
mer, had Jonn Nicuots then exist- 
ed. ‘ Patience and perseverance,” 
says Madame de Genlis, “‘ are the 
grand duties of life; and in these 
grand duties, applied to Literature, 
pass the lives of those learned men, 
who write not only to inform, but to 
preserve. In the same spirit is com- 
piled this Introduction, which is both 
curious and interesting, where Cave 
fiddles and Johnson dances; and where 
less worthy Authors appear, like the 
transformed companions of Ulysses in 
the grotto of Circe. 

*,* In p. lii. of Vol. ITI, (Preface) |. 5 
from bottom, omit the commas before 
and after ‘ puer.’;—Omit ¢ in’, ;—and in 
the next line, read ‘ Parcus.’ 


73. A complete List of the Plates and 
Woodcuts in the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
Srom its Commencement in the year 1731 
lo 1818 inclusive,and an alphabetical Index 
thereto. 8vo. 236 pp. Nichols and Son. 
FOR this very accurate and useful 

List, the publick are indebted to 

Charles St. Barbe, jun, Esq. F.S. A. a 

gentleman who has made Prints his 

particular research. 

“ The List and Index were compiled by 
Mr, Sr. Barse, for ease of reference to 
the Set of the Magazine in his own Li- 
brary; but he having handsomely per- 
mitted the Publishers to make what use 
they pleased of them, they doubt not the 
publick will gladly avail themselves of the 
labours of the worthy and very ingenious 
Compiler.” 


The Preface then unfolds the Plan 
used in this compilation; which will 
doubtless be considered by our Rea- 
ders as a valuable accompaniment to 
their sets of the Magazine. 

Prefixed to the volume is a Portrait 
of Mr. Ayscough, who compiled the 
first Two Volumes of the Series of 
General Indexes, of which this forms 
the Fifth. 


“*A Memoir of this useful Pioneer of 
Literature will be found in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine for December 15804; 
which was enlarged in the ‘ Literary Anec- 
dotes,’ vol. IX. pp. 54—56. 


*¢ The remains of this benevolent Divine 
were interred in the cemetery belonging 
to the parish of St. George, Bloomsbury, 
behind the Foundling Hospital; where a 
monument was erected to his memory atthe 
expence of John Martin Marriott and E. D. 
Batson, esquires, two gentlemen who highly 
respected him; with the following just 
and elegant inscription, by the Rev. Tho- 
mas Maurice, his Associate at the British 
Museum : 

** To the memory of 
the Rev. Samus. Ayscoucs, F.S.A, 
one of the Librarians * 
of the British Museum, 

who died Oct. 30th, 1804, in his 60th year. 
Shall he whose tears for suffering virtue 

flow’d, [glow’d, 
Whose heart with every social feeling 
To friendless want his little all who gave, 
Sleep undistinguish’d in the oblivious grave? 
Though virtuous fame all monuments sur- 

pass, [brass ; 
The breathing sculpture, and recording 
Afflicted Friendship, to thy memory just, 
Bids this fair tablet shade thy honour’d 

dust, 
And lets a distant age, more grateful know, 
That Modest Worth and Ayscoucn rest 

below, T. Maurice. 

Erected by two Friends, 1. M. M. 
E. D. B.” 


74. A Bibliographical, Antiquarian, and 
Picturesque Tour in France and Ger- 
many. By the Rev. Thomas Frognall 
Dibdin, F. R.S. S.A. London, 1821, 3 
vols. super-royal 8ve. Payne and Foss, 


IN our last Number we. briefly 
noticed the appearance of these mag- 
nificent and interesting volumes; re- 
serving, for a future occasion, a more 
particular account of their multifa- 
rious contents. We shall now, there- 
fore, commence our labours in a some- 
whatsystematic manner, by an anal ysis 
of the contents of each volume; with 
extracls and observations, so inter- 
woven, that he who runs may read 
—and he who reads, we would fain 
nope, may understand and be iostruct- 
ed. One further preliminary remark 
we would beg leave to submit, and 
it is this—that, equally discarding 
every thing in the shape of coarse 
and indiscriminate censure, and nau- 
seousand unqualified praise, we would 
wish to adhere strictly to the title of 
our Magazine, and make our critique 
as gentlemanly as possible. 

One word more only, by way of 
prelude, as to the Engravings. They 
are certainly of the most exquisite 
and perfect kiod; aod have, we fear, 

seduced 








seduced the author into a labyrinth 
of expence, from which it will require 
all his ingenuity and energy to disen- 
tangle himself. Wheo these Plates 
shall be destroyed, and we apprehend 
destroyed they must be—wecan hardly 
conceive a more enviable treasure, in 
the book-way, than the volumes un- 
der consideration. We shall notice 
these plates again, although cursorily, 
iv the course of our analysis. 

The Rev. Mr. Dibdin started upon 
his Bibliographical, Antiquarian, and 
Picturesque Tour, on the 14th of 
April, 1818; when, “* commending the 
precious inhabitants of his little brick 
tenement to the especial care of hea- 
ven, till his return,” he left home 
with Mr. George Lewis and his Son. 
The former is described as “* an artist 
of singular merit and amiable man- 
ners, selected to accompany the au- 
thor for the purpose of taking views, 
or of making copies of what might 
be deemed curious and precious in 
art.” In his preface, indeed, at page 
viii., Mr. Dibdin takes a retrospective 
view of Mr. Lewis's labours—equally 
honourable to himself and the artist. 

The travellers land at Dieppe; sta 
there about three days, and set o 
for Rouen by the Diligence. At 
Dieppe we have the first glimpse of 
some of the graphic treasures in these 
volumes, although the vignette, pre- 
fixed to the first letter, has uncom- 
mon merit in its way. TheCrucifix at 
Dieppe is beautifully engraved by Mr. 
E. Finden; but it strikes us, unless 
our memories be treacherous, that it 
is rather too high. The account of 
Dieppe, which occupies about 30 
pages, is richly besprinkled with cop- 
per plates, of the nicest execution, 
descriptive of the manners and cus- 
toms of the lower classes of people— 
and especially of the fish-women. 
One or two of these plates might 
surely have been spared; but that 
of the Chateau d’ Arques, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Dieppe, is perhaps unri- 
valled of its kind. Of the date of this 
Castle, Mr. Dibdin, like preceding 
travellers, comes to no very satisfac- 
tory conclusion. “ If the eye (says 
he) were to be considered as a correct 
judge, this venerable pile, composed 
of hard flint stove, intermixed with 
brick (but not in layers, after the Ro- 
man fashion of uniting these two ma- 
terials), would perhaps claim prece- 
dence, on the score of antiquity, over 
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every other relic of the middle ages.” 
At Rouen, our traveller “ rubs his 
eyes, and fancies he is dreaming, on 
being carried through the streets of 
this old-fashioned place; or that, by 
some secret talismanic touch, he is 
absolutely mingling with human be- 
ings, and objects of art, at the com- 
mencement of the XVIth century—so 
very curious, and out of the common 
routine of thivgs, is almost every 
object connected with this place.” 

At Rouen, to the description of 
which Mr. Dibdin has devoted nearly 
150 pages of his work, we have ac- 
counts, and graphic representations, 
of Cathedrals, Streets, Monuments, 
and interiors and exteriors of what is 
likely to amuse the virtuoso. The 
Plates of the South Transept of the 
Cathedral, and of the Rue-du Bac, are 
among the most expensive and mag- 
nificent in the publication ; especially 
the former by H. Le Keux, which we 
conceive can have no superior. At 
Rouen, Mr. Dibdin enters upon his 
task as a Bibliographer. When the 
Public Library is open he is there, 
with his pen and paper, making me- 
moranda or fac similes, while Mr. 
Lewis is pent up, on the first floor of 
a liqueur-shop, incompleting bis beau- 
tifal drawing of the South transept 
of the Cathedral. Again, when the 
Public Library is closed, our Author 
is groping about old alleys, courts, 
by-ways, and book-stalls: “ being (as 
he says of himself) like old Harry 
Dyson, of a strange, prying, and in- 
quisilive genius in the matter of 
books.” The whole arcana of the 
Bibliotheque Bleue is laid open by 
him ; and some of his specimens of 
Catechisms, and vulgar ballads, are 
exceedingly curious and amusing. 
But the method of teaching “ Cate- 
chisms of a higher order, or Church 
Catechisms,” is illustrated by the fol- 
lowing pleasing and truly original 
anecdote: 

*« Both the Cathedral and the Abbey of 
St. Ouen bave numerous side Chapels. 
Within these side Chapels are collected, 
on stated days of the week, the young of 
both sexes. They are arranged in a circle. 
A priest, in his white robes, is seated, or 
stands, in the centre of them. He exa- 
mines, questions, corrects, or commends, 
as the opportunity calls for. His manner 
is winning and persuasive. His action is 
admirable. The lads shew him great re- 


spect, and are rarely rude or seen to 
laugh. 


Those who answer well, and pay 
the 
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the greater attention, receive, with words 
of commendation, gentle pats upon the 
head—and I could not but consider the 
blush, with which this mark of favour was 
usually received, as so many presages of 


future excellence in the youth. I once 
witnessed a most determined catechetical 
lecture of girls ; who might be called, in 
the language of their matrimonial cate- 
chism, ‘ des grandes filles.’ It was on an 
evening in the Chapel of Our Lady in St. 
Ouen’s Abbey, that this examination took 
place. Two elderly priests attended. The 
responses of the females were as quick as 
they were correct ; the eye being always 
invariably fixed upon the pavement, ac- 
companied with a gravity and even piety 
of expression. A large group of mothers, 
with sundry spectators, were in attendance, 
—and perceiving we were English, both 
teachers and pupils seemed to exert them- 
selves with greater energy. At length a 
question was put, to which a supposed in- 
correct response was given. It was re- 
peated, and the same answer followed. 
The priest hesitated : something like vex- 
ation was kindling in his cheek, while the 
utmost calmness and confidence seemed 
to mark the countenance of the examinant. 
The attendant mothers were struck with 
surprise. A silence for one minute ensued. 
The question related to the ‘ Holy Spirit.’ 
The priest gently approached the girl, and 
softly articulated—* Mais, ma chére, con- 
siderez un peu,’—and repeated the ques- 
tion. ‘Mon pere, (yet more softly rejoined 
the pupil) j’ai bien considerée, et je crois 
que c’est comme je vous l’ai déja dit.’ 
The priest crossed his bands upon his 
breast...brought down his eye-brows in a 
thinking mood...and turning quickly round 
to the girl, addressed her in the most affec- 
tionate tone of voice—* Ma petite,—tu as 
bien dit; et javois tort.’ I shall never 
forget the expression of the girl. She 
curtsied, blushed...and with eyes, from 
which tears seemed ready to start, sur- 
veyed the circle of spectators...caught the 
approving glance of her mother, and sunk 
triumphantly upon her chair—with the 
united admiration of teachers, companions, 
parents and spectators! The whole was 
conducted with the most perfect propriety ; 
and the pastors did not withdraw till they 
were fairly exhausted. Candour obliges 
one to confess that this reciprocity of zeal, 
on the part of master and pupil, is equally 
creditable to both parties—and especially 
serviceable to the cause of religion and 
morality.” 

Among the vignette embellish- 
ments, those of the Champ de drapd'Or, 
and of some “ castellated remains,” 
struck us as particularly curious 
and faithful. From Rouen, Mr. Dib- 
din starts, on a fine summer-looking 


day, for Havre: but before we reach 
Havre, our attention is rivetted to 
three beautifully picturesque plates 
of a Distant View of Rouen, Caude- 
bec from the Heights, aud Montmo- 
renci Castle. The celebrated Abbey of 
Jumieges is visited, and described 
with great emotion. After our tra- 
vellers had eaten their dinner of cold 
fowl, and partaken of a bottle of vin 
ordinaire—sitting upon a grass-green 
hillock, within the interior of the 
Chancel, and about “ three yards from 
the spot in which Agnes Sorel (the 
Mistress of Charles VII.) lay eatomb- 

"—while a thuoder-storm was sail- 
ing about them—they learnt, from the 
villagers, the following intelligence 
respecting “the havoc which had 
been committed during the Revolu- 
tion upon the Abbey.” 

* The roof had been battered down for 
the sake of the lead—to make bullets ; the 
pews, altars, and iron-work, had been con- 
verted into other destructive purposes of 
warfare ; and the great bell had been sold 
to some speculators in a cannon foundery 
at Rouen. The revolutionary mania had 
even brutalized the Abbot. This man, 
who must be considered as 

--.damned to everlasting fame, 

had been a monk of the monastery ; and 
as soon as he had attained the headship of 
it, he took it into his head to dispose of 
every tangible and moveable piece of fur- 
niture, to gratify the revolutionary pack 
which were daily howling at the gates of 
the abbey for entrance! Nor could he 
plead ulsion as an excuse. He seem- 
ed to enjoy the work of destruction, of 
which he had the absolute direction. But 
enough of this wretch. Having gratified 
our curiosity, as much as we were enabled, 
rather than as much as we wished to do— 
we returned to the cabaret: ordered the 
horses, and prepared to quit Jumieges for 
Caudebec. The landlady seemed loath 
to part with us,—* tant elle aima Mes- 
sieurs les Anglois qui venoient voir sa 
chére Abbaye de Jumieges !’ In five mi- 
nutes we retraced our route through the 
village, and bade adieu to the abbey—‘ a 
long and lingering adieu’—while the two 
slim western towers seemed to requite us 
for our solicitude, by keeping in view when- 
ever we chose to look behind—even till 
we came to withia a league of our next 
resting-place.” 


That resting place was Caudebec. 


The interior of the Church there—all 
in a blaze from the Sun’s shining upon 
the stained glass windows, is interest- 
ingly described: but we have no room 
for quoting the passage, and must 

hurry 
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hurry on to Caen, where Mr. Dibdin 
arrives, just after a desperate and 
fatal duel had taken place, and which 
is minutely descri at pages, 270, 
1, 2, ia a manner to cause the flesh to 
creep. Much that is curious and va- 
luable, on the score of Art, Antiquity, 
and Literature, is noticed at Caen; a 
spot, always cherished by the English 
with a peculiar fondness. The Abbdies 
of St. Stephen and the Holy Trinity 
are of course duly visited and notified, 
together with a beautiful view of the 
former; while a view of the great 
parish Church of St. Pierre de Dar- 
netal makes the spectator long to 
visit so magnificent an edifice. It is 
singular enough that, in reading Mr. 
Dibdin’s account of his visit to the 
Abbaye aux Dames, we were re- 
minded of the melancholy end of the 
late lamented Mr. Stothard, jun. Our 
traveller had been very nearly preci- 
a upon a stone floor, from a 
eight of eighteen feet. 

“ Having (says he) ascended a stone 
staircase, we got up into the upper part of 
the Choir, above the first row of pillars— 
and walked along the wall. This was ra- 
ther adventurous, you will say, but a more 
adventurous spirit of curiosity had nearly 
proved fatal to me: for, on quitting day- 
light, we pursued a winding stone stair- 
case, in our way to the centra! tower—from 
hence to have a view of the town. I 
almost tremble as I relate it. There had 
been put up a sort of temporary wooden 
staircase, leading absolutely to—nothing ; 
or rather to a dark void space. I hap- 
pened to be foremost in ascending this, 
yet groping in the dark—with a guide 
luckily close behind me: and having 
reached the topmost step, was raising my 
foot to a supposed higher or succeeding 
step... but there was none! A depth 
of eighteen feet at least was below me. 
The guide caught my coat, as I was about 
to lose my balance—and roared out ‘ Ar- 
retez—tenez!’ The least balance or in- 
clination, one way or the other, is suffi- 
cient, upon these critical occasions: when, 
luckily from his catching my coat, and 
thereby pulling me slightly backwards, my 
fall—and my life—were equally saved ! 
I have reason from henceforth to remem- 
ber the Assays aux Dames at Caen.” 

At Caen, Mr. Dibdin of course saw 
the celebrated 4bbé de la Rue. The 
description of his person will be inte- 
resting. 

“ He is fast advancing towards his se- 
ventieth year. His figure is rather stout, 


and above the mean height; his com- 
plexion is healthful, his eye brilliant, and 
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a plentiful quantity of waving white hair, 
adds much to the expression of his coun- 
tenance. He enquired kindly after our 
mutual friend Mr. Douce; of whose ta- 
lents and character he spoke in a manner 
which did equal honour to both. But he 
was inexorable, as to—xot dining with 
me: observing that his Order was for- 
bidden to dine in taverns. He gave mea 
list of places which I ought to visit in my 
farther progress through Normandy, and 
took leave of me more abruptly than I 
could have wished. He rarely visits Caen, 
though a great portion of his library is 
kept there ; his abode being chiefly in the 
country, at the residence of a nobleman to 
whose son he was tutor. It is delightful 
to see a man of his venerable aspect and 
widely extended reputation, enjoying in 
the evening of life (after braving such a 
tempest, in the noon-day of it, as that of 
the Revolution) the calm, unimpaired pos- 
session of his faculties, and the respect of 
the virtuous and the wise.” : 


The Public Library, at Caen, seems 
to have been much more deserving 
of nofice than that of Rouen. Among 
its former benefactors, there appears 
to have been a singular character of 
the name of Frangois Martin—a bib- 
liomaniac of the very first quality. 
Mr. Dibdin’s account of him shall 
speak for itself : 


** He was, from all accounts, and espe- 
cially from the information of M. Hébert, 
one of the most raving of book-madmen ; 
but he displayed, withal, a spirit of kind- 
ness and: liberality towards his favourite 
establishment at Caen, which could not be 
easily shaken or subdued. He was also a 
man of letters, and evinced that most com- 
mendable of all literary propensities—a 
love of the Lrrerature oF ais Country. 
He amassed a very large collection of 
books, which was cruelly pillaged during 
the Revolution: but the public library be- 
came possessed of a great number of 
them. In those volumes, formerly belong- 
ing to him, which are now seen, is the fol- 
lowing printed inscription: ‘ Franciscus 
Martin, Doctor Theologus Parisiensis, com- 
paravit. Oretur proeo, He was head of 
the convent of Cordeliers, and Prefect of 
the Province; but his mode of collecting 
was not exactly that which a public ma- 
gistrate could call legitimate. He sought 
books every where; and when he could 
not buy them, or obtain them by fair 
means, he would steal them, and carry 
them home under the sleeve of his gown ! 
He flourished about a century ago; and, 
with very few exceptions, all the best con- 
ditioned books in the library belonged to 
this magisterial book-robber. Amongthem 
I noted down with singular satisfaction the 
Aldine edition of Stephanus de Urbidbus, 
1502, 
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1502, folio—in its old vellum binding :— 
seemly to the eye, and comfortable to the 
touch. Nor did his copy of the Reperto- 
rium Statutorum Ordinis Cartusiensis, priat- 
ed by Amerbach, at Basil, in a glorious 
Gothic character 1510, folio, escape my 
especial notice—more than the same Bib- 
liomaniac’s beautiful copy of the Menis 
Herbal of 1484, in 4to. 

* But the obliquities of Martin assume 
a less formidable aspect when we contem- 
plate a noble work, which he not only pro- 
jected, bat left behind ready for publica- 
tion. It is entitled, Athene Normannorum 
veteres ac recentes, seu syllabus Auctorum 
qui oriundi é Normannia, &c, It consists 
of one volume in MS. having the authority 
of government, to publish it, prefixed. 
There is a short Latin preface, by Martin, 
followed by two pages of Latin verses, be- 
ginning thus, 

“ In Auctorum Normanicorum Syllabum. 
usto metrica. 
En Syllabus prodit palam 
Contextus arte sedula 
Ex Litterate Neustria 
Auctoribus celebribus.” 
&e. Ke. 

From Caen, Mr. Dibdin and his 
companion proceeded to Bayeux; 
where a very particular account is 
given of the famous Tapesiry Roli, 
accompanied by a fac-simile of a sup- 
posed portrait of Harold (worked 
upon the canvass), so completely de- 
ceptive, as to make it doubtful, at 
first view, whether it be a coloured 
engraving, or needle-work. We are 
half-tempted to extract Mr. Dibdin’s 
account of a mysterious interview 
with a stranger, but our limits forbid 
it. His account of the Chapter Li- 
brary, at p. 371, is probably more to 
our tastes and to that of our Readers 
—and yet. more congenial with both, 
is, probably, his description of an or- 
dination which took place in the Ca- 
thedral while he was at Bayeux. A 
portion only is here submitted. 

* T now ascended ; and by the help ofa 
chair, took a peep at the ceremony through 
the intercolumniations of the choir: my 
diffidence, or rather apprehension of re- 
fusal, having withheld me from striving to 
gain admittance within the bedy. But 
my situation was a singularly good one— 
opposite the altar, I looked, and beheld 
this vast clerical congregation at times 
kneeling, or standing, or sitting ; partially, 
or wholly, while the swell of their voices, 
accompanied by the full intonations of the 
organ, and the yet more penetrating notes 
of the se #, seemed to breathe more 
than earthly solemnity around, The cere- 
mony had now continued full two hours— 
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when in the midst of the most impressive 
partof it, and while the young candidates for 
ordination were prostrate before the high 
altar—the diapason stop of the organ (as 
at Dieppe) sending forth the softest notes 
—the venerable bishop placed the glitter- 
ing mitre (apparently covered with gold 
gauze) upon his head, and with a large 
gilt crosier in bis right hand, descended, 
with a measured and majestic step, from 
the floor of the altar, and proceeded to the 
execution of the more mysterious part of 
his office. The candidates, with closed 
eyes, and outstretched hands, were touch- 
ed with the holy oil—and thus became 
consecrated. On rising, each received a 
small piece of bread between the thumb 
and forefinger, and the middie and third 
fingers; their hands being pressed toge- 
ther—and, still with closed eyes retired be- 
hind the high altar—where an officiating 
priest made use of the bread to rub off the 
holy oil. The bishop is an elderly man, 
about three score and ten; he has the 
usual sallow tint of his countrymen, but 
his eye, somewhat sunk or retired, beneath 
black and overhanging eyebrows, is sharp 
and expressive—and his whole mien has 
the indication of a well-bred and well- 
educated gentleman, When he descend- 
ed with his fall robes, crosier and mitre, 
from the high-altar, methought I saw some 
of the venerable forms of our Wyxeuams 
and Waynertetes of old—commanding 
the respect, and receiving the homage, of 
a grateful congregation! You must al- 
low, my dear friend, that if there be few 
ceremonies more imposing, there are also 
few more beneficial, than that which I have 
described ; and that impressions, imbibed 
in young and honest minds, by such se- 
rious offices, are not easily effaced, but 
are productive in the end of the most salu- 
tary results.” pp. 352, 353. 


Coutances, and especially its Cathe- 
dral, seems to have had great attrac- 
tions for our travellers. An engraving 
of the latter, and of an ancient Aque. 
duct in the foreground, is a most 
charming performance. From Cou- 
tances Mr. Dibdin went to Granville 
—close to the edge of the sea—* a 
Gibraltar io miniature.” From Gran- 
ville, the route was chalked out for 
Vire—and with Vire the first Volame 
terminates. 

Perhaps thereisno one town in Nor- 
mandy which affords better materials 
for the exercise of the Author’s pen» 
both in the picturesque and in the bib- 
liographical department, than Vire. 
The account of the Vaudevires of Oli- 
vier Basselin—charming old Baccha- 
nalian French songs—is new even to 
British Antiquaries ; and the specimens 

selected 
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selected, are such, as ought to be trans- 


lated into our own t e. Basselia 
is considered by Mr. Dibdin as the 
Drunken Barnaby of Normandy. 
Certainly, his effusions in the XVth 
Century, bave surprising humour and 
brilliancy. Mr. Dibdin’s account of 
Mons. de la Renaudiere, a great bib- 
liomane—who, presented him with a 
copy of the Vaudevires, a privately- 
printed book—is very amusing. This 
Gentleman has a library of 9000 vo- 
lumes, of which 800 are devoted 
chiefly to Eoglish poetical Archwo- 
logy. Some land, belonging to the 
same gentleman, in the neighbour- 
hood of Vire, is worth 6/. 6s. per 
acre, The account of the pablica- 
tions of M. Séguin is quite new and 
interesting. We believe that no Eng- 
lish library, except Lord Spencer’s, 
possesses copies of them. The en- 

raving, or view of the Fountain or 
Market. lace, and the vignette of the 
old castle at Vire, are worthy of all 
that have preceded them. 

We here take leave of Mr. Dibdin; 
very much disposed to thank him for 
the curious information contained in 
his first volume, and under the im- 
pression that we shall find his subse- 

uent volumes equally amusing and 

instructive. Again we repeat, that 
the Plates are exquisite, and per- 
haps are more strictly picturesque 
in this, than in either of the ensuing 
Volumes. 


15. Archeologia. Vol. XIX. Part i. 
(Continued from p. 426.) 

WE concluded our last Review 
with such particulars concerning 
Barrows, as, according to our know- 
ledge, had not been previously used. 
—There is a period upon which we 
have not touched, namely, the Anglo- 
Saxon and Danish. The best autho- 
rity knowa to us, not pee 
quoted, upon this mode of interment 
among the Northern nations, is Du- 
cange, under the word Strava. The 
books cited are contemporary: aod 
the Barrows evidently differ from the 
Celtick, in containing different re- 
mains, such as the arms and spoils 
of the deceased, and bones of horses, 
&c. as noted ~ | Tacitus, and the au- 
thors cited by Ducange. In the An- 


glo-Saxon barrows at Ashdon, the 
water-chains of the horses’ bridles 
were found (Antiq. Disc. pref. p. 
elviii). The interment of bodies in 
a siltiog position is mentioned by 
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Herodotus (Melpom. IF. 190) asa 
custom of the Nasamones; but as this 
precedent is not conclusive, we rather 
think, that with us it designated the 
deceased to be a Soldier, according to 
the anecdote in Higden (apud Gale's 
XV. Scriptores, 281) concerning Si- 
ward. . 

V. An Account of two Seals at- 
tached to a Deed of the Twelfth 
Century, granted by the Prior and 
Convent of St. Bartholomew in Smith- 

field. By Richard Powell, M.D. The 
most curious part of these seals is the 
figure of the Church, which has three 
towers, surmounted by conical caps. 
A similar style is to be seen in the 
early plates of Strutt’s Dresses, and 
we are obliged to Dr. Powell for ano- 
ther specimen of the roofs of towers, 
which subsequent ages improved into 
the Spire. 

VI. An Account of some Antiqui- 
ties found at Fulbourn in Cambridge- 
shire, by the Rev. E. D. Clarke, LL.D. 
These Antiquities are the remains of 
some very elegant weapons, as swords 
and spear- heads, a chain (as pretended 
in the account) for conducting cap- 
tives, and the double fulcrum of a 
spit, the fire having been placed be- 
neath. Dr. Clarke says, 

“ The Fulbourn Spears seem to have been 
most correctly modelled after the most 
antient form of the spear used in antient 
Greece. The Swords are decidedly after 
the Grecian model, differing materially from 
the swords in use among the Romans, both 
as to their sbape and materials,” P, 37, 

We have examined several Greek 
and Roman swords, as they appear 
in the Maseum Etruscum, the Mo- 
numenti Antichi of Winckelman, the 
Admiranda Romanaram Aotiquita- 
tum, the figures on the Trajan and 
other columns, &c. and they have 
the same lozengy or oval fashion of 
not tapering straight from the hilt to 
the point; and with every deference 
to the learned and able Dr. Clarke, 
from whose interesting Travels we 
have derived very valuable know- 
ledge and very high gratification, we 
must beg to consider these weapons 
as Roman, and not Grecian, and to 
observe, that according to our re- 
search, the two models did not ma- 
terially differ. Grose in his Treatise 
on Antient Armour, anpexed to his 
Military Antiquities, ii. pl. LX. has 
given fac-similes of these Fulbourn 
swords and which fac-similes 
were found between Scotland and 
England, 
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Ragland, and in Duddingstoo Lake, 
near Edinburgh. The shape also ap- 
— upon sepulchral bas reliefs of 

gionary Roman soldiers, and is 
common. The Gaulish sword, to 
judge from the fine specimen found 
at Long, near Abbeville, did not en- 
large dowowards, and as this is the 
sword of the Meatre in Xiphiline, 
and the parent of the moderna High- 
land Broadeword, the specimens men- 
tioned do not appear to bave been 
British *, nor are they Anglo-Saxon 
or Danish. 

Though an iron chest or coffer for 
holding valuables has been found at 
Herculaneum, yet almost all domes- 
tic utensils among the Romans were 
of bronze, and we refer our readers 
to the excellent disquisitions of Count 
Caylus concerning the very rare use 
of iron, except in cutting instruments. 
Articles of locshare in that metal, 
we are therefore not in the habit of 
ascribing to the Romans, without a 
dissertation to prove the probability 
of the appropriation. We of course 
viewed the chain of collars for cap- 
tives, and the Virgilian fulcrum of a 
spit, as probably Roman, with suit- 
able distrust; and were astonished to 
find in them a striking resemblance, 
the former to couples still in use for 
dogs and sheep, and the latter to dogs 
or irons, common before coal fires 
were introduced. We therefore as- 
cribe them to the Middle Age. They 
were perhaps concealed during some 
civil war. 

VI*. Copy of an Order made by 
Cardinal Wolsey, as Lerd Chancel- 
lor, respecting the Management of 
the affairs of the young Earl of Ox- 
ford, Communicated by Henry Ellis, 
Esq. F.R.S. lt appears from Mr. 
Smyth’s Lives of the Berkeleys (a va- 
luable MS. of which the important 
matter is now in the press, from the 
collections of Mr. Fosbroke) that it 
was usual for our Nobility, when they 
had exceeded their incomes, to retire 
te board with some relative; and the 
purport of this order ie the same. 

VII. Observations on the Seal of 
Evesham Abbey. By William Ham- 
per, Esq. A gentlemanly and able 
illustration of a tasteless and ill-exe- 
cuted object. 

VIII. Some Observations on an an- 





* See the British Sword from a Barrow 
in Archeologia, vol. XV. pl. xix. f. 2. 
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tique Bas-relief, on which the evil 
Eye or Fascinum is represented. By 
James Millingen, Esq. F.S.A. The 
symbol of the God Fascinus was the 
Phallus, and, when it was united upoa 
yptian Monuments with the eye, 
the symbol of prudence, it implied, 
that a Supreme Intelligence repro- 
duced the Universe without ceasing. 
See Pignorius Mens. Isiac. p. 3%. Bar- 
tholin, Froman, Dorell, &c. for fur- 
ther information. This Essay does 
Mr. Millingen great credit for curious 
research, but the subject certaialy is 
Methriacal, as the learned Mr. Wes- 
ton proves io Article XIII. It was 
the ap ce of the Bye, which 
probably misled Mr. Millingen. 

IX. Observations on the site of the 
Priory of Halywell in Warwickshire, 
a Cell to Roucester Abbey. By Wil- 
liam Hamper, Esq. We are satisfied, 
that there are many priories and cells 
of Abbies, of which the sites cannot 
be known, but from the Monastic 
Registers. 

X. Account of the Lottery of 
1561, being the first upon record, By 
Will. Bray, Esq. This is the Scheme 
of a Lottery found among the curious 
papers at Loseley in Surrey, the seat 
of Mr. Molineux.—Petroonius (i. 280, 
Ed. Nodot.) mentions Lotteries. The 
Tickets were called Pitacia, and mark- 
ed with inscriptions and lines. These 
tickets were handed about io vases. 
Lotteries were inventions of the Ro- 
mans during the Saturnalia, Augus- 
tus much relished them, Nero was 
the first who made a public lotlery, 
of a thousand tickets a day, all prizes, 
some of which made the fortune of 
the holder of the ticket. Elagaba- 
lus added blanks, i.e. ridiculous tick- 
ets of six flies, &. These remarks 
may serve, as a note, to Mr. Bray's 
curious communication. 

Xl. Observations on the Bayeur 
Tapestry. By Thomas Amyot, Esq. 
F.S.A. There are three distinct sto- 
ries concerning the historical fact, 
recorded in the Pi Tapestry, and 
the purport of the enquiry, is, to 
ascertain, whether Harold fell into 
the hands of William by landing in 
a Storm, or came to Normandy on 
an Embassy from Edward the Con- 
fessor. The ta y itself supports 
the latter, for it represents Edward 
on the Throne giving instructions to 
Harold; and his apprehension by 
Guy de Posthieu was probably no 

more 
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more than a state trick, contrived 
between Edward and William. That 
this work was executed by Matilda, 
Queen of William, is dubious ; for 
the Anglo-Saxon Ladies were especi- 
ally emineot for needle-work. Strutt, 
who records this fact, adds, that 
“ Edgitha, the wife of Edward the 
Confessor, was perfectly mistress of 
the needle.” (Dresses, i. 73.) In 
another paper, entitled * A defence 
of the early antiquity of the Bayeux 
Tapestry” (p. 199) is the following 
remark, “ The first question relates 
to the Saxon name A/fgiva, given to 
a female, who is shewn in conversa- 
tion with an ecclesiastic, immediately 
after Harold's reception in William’s 
palace—the inscription being ‘ Udi 
unus Clericus et Elfgiva’.” Maillot 
(Costumes et Usages des Francais, 
III. 69.) plainly infers this Alfgiva 
to be the sister of Harold, and wife 
of The Confessor. His words are these: 
“On voit sur la méme broderie trois 
figures de femmes: deux represen- 
tent vrai-semblablement la méme 
personne ; d’abord elle parait écouter 
un officier qu’une inscription qua- 
lifie de Clerc; elle assiste ensuite a 
la mort d’Edouard.. La troisieme 
est une dame, qui échappe a un 
incendie. Le costume de ces trois fi- 
— quant & la forme, differe peu 

e celui d’une religieuse.”—That the 
Tapestry was the work of Matilda, 
is supported only by tradition ; and, 
in our opinion, there is full as good 
authority, if not better, for ascrib- 
ing the execution to the wife of the 
Confessor and sister of Harold, who 
had a double loss to commemorate. 
She is represented weeping, and in 
a religious costume,—circumstances 
which will well apply to Ailfgiva, 
alias Editha, alias Goditha, accord- 
ing to her known story. The par- 
ticularities of value noticeable in this 
Tapestry are the costumes, the ar- 
mour, exceedingly various, and more 
especially the ship, and its curious 
figure at the stern, with a speaking 
trimpet at the mouth, and a flag 
in the hand; at least we take it for 
a speaking trumpet, although the 
invention is ascribed to Sir Samuel 
Morland. We judge, however, from 
small drawings. 

XII. Observations on a Roman 
Encampment near East Hempstead 
in Berkshire. By John Narrien, 
Esq. Mr. Narrien confesses (p. 97) 
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that from the sinuosities, this camp 
has been presumed to be British ; 
and according to Hyginus and Poly- 
bius, it is not Roman. Although 
the sides of Roman camps might 
not be mathematically straight, yet, 
that the Soldier might never be 
confused, the interior compartments 
were to be uniform in situation and 
form, which arrangement would have 
been impracticable in an area of this 
shape. A mistaken passage of Ve- 
getius has led to this common error, 
of indifference as to form. The Ro- 

mans might occupy a — not a 

parallelogram, or square, but they 

never made one of a different form. 

There was one simple plau of Cas- 

trametation in every time and place.” 

*€ Evos Uorapyovros wap" avross Oew- 
pnuccros amAw mips Tas waprucoras w 
Xpwvras wos wavra xaspoy xas Toro.” 
(Polybius apud Hyginum, p. 145.) 
It is a modern rage to ascribe al- 
most all antient camps to the Ro- 
mans, however dissimilar may be the 
characteristics, 

XIII. Mr. Weston's Observations 
on the Bas-relief, &c. See No. VIII. 

XIV. Observations on an antient 
Celt found near Boston in Lincoln- 
shire. By the Right Hon. Sir Jo- 
seph Banks, &c. Sir Joseph thinks 
Celts to have been tools used as 
chisels, adzes, or axes. It is certain 
that Hesiod (Dier. et oper.) mentions 
brazen tools, as used by the Egyp- 
tians and first Greeks; iron not being 
employed. 

“ Xadrxw 2” upyalorro, mtras 2” oux ioxe 
osdnpos.”” 
According to the experiments of 

M. Geoffroi, reported by Count Cay- 

lus, the antients had a method of 

hardening copper by an alloy of iron. 

XV. A Letter concerning the 
Fire of London, &c. Simply Histo- 
rical, but showing, that “‘ the Lord 
Mayor did not thinke fit to pull 
downe any houses to prevent the 
further spreading of the fire.” This 
Magistrate was a rival in wisdom 
of Kennet, Lord Mayor in the riots 
of 1780. 

XVI. An Account of some Anglo- 
Saxon Pennies, found at Dorking. 
By Taylor Combe, Esq. Some of 
these are unique. 

XVII. Observations on the Body- 
Armour antiently worn in England. 
By Samuel Rusk Meyrick, “—— 

is 
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This is a very superi 5 but 
oiled, for wo of ilinstrative lates. 

e trust that the Council of the So- 
ciety will supply this desideratum in 
the next volume of the Archeologia. 

XVIII. Seal of the Master of the 
Savoy Hospital. By Wiil. Bray, Esq. 
Conservative only. 

XIX. Six original Letters, concern- 
ingthe intended Escapement of Charles 
I. from Carisbrook Castle. State 

rs. 

XX. Observations on a Fragment 
of a very antient Greek Manuscript 
on Papyrus, tagether with some Se- 
pulchral Inscriptions from Nubia. 
By Tho. Young, M.D. F.R.S. The 
learned Quarterly Reviewer has very 
elaborately illustrated these commu- 
nications, which, however, are no ac- 
cessions to Science. 

XXI. An account of a Chain of 
antient Fortresses, extending through 
the South-western part of Gioucester- 
shire. By Tho. John Lloyd Baker, 
Esq. F.S.A. There seems to be very 
little reasonable doubt of this being 
the chain of Forts along the Severn 
and Avon, mentioned by Tacitus as 
having been thrown up by Ostorius, 
or adopted by him, during his wars 
with the Silures. The only grounds 
of objection are derived from a loose- 
ness of expression in the Roman His- 
torian, as if it was to be expected, 
that he should write the form of a 
Law Deed for the Conveyance of an 
Estate. Not that these fortresses are 
all of Roman character. The Bri- 
tons appear to have been very strongly 
posted in the immediate vicinity of 
Bristol, apparently to cover the pass- 
age across the Severn into the terri- 
tory of the Silures, after Ostorius 
had subdued the Dobuni: for the 
Romans would not cross the river 
into a wood, like the Forest of Dean, 
as Mr. Fosbroke very properly ob- 
serves in his “* Gloucester City,” p. 
10. Thus Cesar says, “ Ilinere ex- 
quisito per Divitia cam,..ut millium 
amplius quadraginta circuitu locis 
apertis exercitum duceret.” Bell, 
Gall. |. 1. c. 41. 

XXII. Account of further Dis- 
coveries of a Roman Villa at Bignor 
in Sussex. By Samuel Lysons, Esq. 

XXIII. Account of-a Roman Villa 
discovered at Great Witcombe, Glou- 
cestershire. By Sam. Lysons, Esq. 
These papers revive the melancholy 
recollection, that Samuel Lysons is 
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no more! In taste and archmolo- 
gical elegance, he has not left his 
equal; and a Bust of him ought to 
decorate the apartments of the So- 
ciety, and a good print be distributed 
to the Members. As to the Villas 
described, the various Pompeiana in 
all main points elucidate them, espe- 
cially the first. In neither appears 
the Roman Fashion in the Houses 
of Sallust and Pansa of a. clear per- 
spective view from the Vestibulum 
through the Atrium and Tablicum 
to the Garden,—a fashion which oddly 
enough distinguishes Town.- houses 
from Villas. The fine remain at 
Witcombe is of the very latest pe- 
riod of the Roman Government, and 
is of superior style to that of Bignor, 
having a good proportion of large 
rooms, instead of a nest of closets or 
tea-garden boxes. From p. 183, we 
find that the Romans burnt pit-coal 
in this villa. 

XXIV. XXV. are papers relating 
to the Bayeux Tapestry; of which be- 
fore, p. 532. 


16. A Vindication of the late Editor of 
Pope’s Works, from some Charges brought 
against him, by a Writer in the Quarterly 
Review, for October, 1820: with further 
Observations ‘* on the Invariable Principles 
of Poetry ;” and a full exposure of the 
mode of Criticising adopted by Octavius 
Gilchrist, Esq. F-4.S. By the Rev. W. 
L. Bowles, Author of a Letter to Mr. 
Campbell *‘ on the invariable Principles 
of Poetry,” &c. Printedin Nos. XXXII. 
XXXIV. and XXXV. of the Pamph- 
leteer. Second Edition, corrected. 8vo. 
pp. 92. Cadell. 

71. Letter to ##* [John] ***#** [ Mur- 
ray] on the Rev. W. L. Bowles’ Stric- 
tures on the Life and Writings of Pope. 
By the Right Hon. Lord Byron. 8vo,. pp. 
61. Murray. 

78. Two Letters to the Right Honourable 
Lord Byron, in answer to his Lordship’s 
Letter to ¥¥¥# #*#***, on the Rev. 
Wm. L. Bowles’s Strictures on the Life 
and Writings of Pope: more particularly 
on the question, whether Poetry be more 
immediately indebted to what is sublime or 
beautiful in the Works of Nature, or the 
Works of Art? By the Rev. Wm. L. 
Bowles, 8vo. pp. 104. Murray. 
THE “ Quarrels of Authors” have 

been most ably and satisfactoril 

treated by Mr. D’Israeli; and, thong 
the present fracas would at this mo- 

ment be tender ground, it may find a 

niche in some future Edition of those 

very amusing Volumes. 
Having 
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Having already noticed this Con- 
troversy at some length in a pre- 
ceding Number, p. 291, we shall only 

ain revert to it, for the purpose 
of observing, that the Noble Bard, 
in his Letter to a respectable Book- 
seller, with a warmth which reflects 
honour on his Lordship's feelings, 
defends both the moral and pvetical 
character of Pope. 

We are seriously inclined to think 
that the Publick are as much in- 
debted to Lord Byron for this ele- 
oe Epistle in Prose, as for any of 

is lofty Poems; and shall proceed 
to point out one delightful passage, 
which more immediately relates to 
himself. 

*T look upon myself as entitled to 
talk of naval matters, at least to poets: — 
with the exception of Walter Scott, Moore, 
and Southey, perhaps, who have been voy- 
agers. | have swam more miles than all 
the rest of them together now living ever 
sailed, and have lived for months and 
months on ship-board ; and, during the 
whole period of my life abroad, have 
scarcely ever passed a month out of sight 
of the Ocean: besides being brought up 
from two years till ten on the brink of it. 
l recollect, when anchored off Cape Si- 
geum in 1810, in an English frigate, a 
violent squall coming on at sunset, so 
violent as to make us imagine the ship 
would part cable, or drive from her an- 
chorage. Mr. Hobhouse and myself, and 
some officers, had been up the Dardanelles 
to Abydos, and were just returned in time. 
The aspect of a storm in the Archipelago 
is as poetical as need be, the sea being 
particularly short, dashing, and dange- 
rous, and the navigation intricate and 
broken by the isles and currents. Cape 
Sigeum, the tumuli of the Troad, Lem- 
nos, Tenedos, all added to the associa- 
tions of the time. But what seemed the 
most ‘* poetical” of all at the moment, 
were the numbers (about two hundred) 
of Greek and Tarkish craft, which were 
obliged to “‘ cut and run” before the wind, 
from their unsafe anchorage, some for 
Tenedos, some for other Isles, some for 
the Main, and some it might be for Eter- 
nity. The sight of these little scuddiug 
vessels, darting over the foam in the twi- 
light, now appearing and now. disappear- 
ing between the waves in the cloud of 
night, with their peculiarly while sails, 
(the Levant sails not being of “ coarse 
canvas,” but of white cotton), skimming 
along as quickly, but less safely than the 
sea-mews which hovered over them; their 
evident distress, their reduction to fiut- 
tering specks in the distance, their crowd- 
ed succession, their Jité/eness, as contend. 
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ing with the giavt element, which made 
our stout forty-four’s teak timbers, (she 
was built in India), creak again; their 
aspect and their motion, all struck me 
as something far more “ poetical” than 
the mere broad, brawling, shipless sea, 
and the sullen winds, could possibly have 
been without them. 

“ The Euxine is a noble sea to look 
upon, and the port of Constantinople the 
most beautiful of harbours, and yet I 
cannot but think that the twenty sail of 
the line, some of one bundred and forty 
gues, rendered it more ‘‘ poetical” by 
day in the sup, and by night perhaps still 
more, for the Turks illuminate their ves- 
sels of war iv a manner the most pictu- 
resque, and yet all this is artificial, As 
for the Euxine, 1 stood upon the Symple- 
gades—I stood by the broken altar still 
exposed to the winds upon one of them— 
1 felt all the “ poetry” of the situation, as 
I repeated the first lines of Medea; but 
would not that ‘ poetry’ bave been height- 
ened by the Argo? It was so even by 
the appearance of any merchant vessel 
arriving from Odessa.” 


Of the Poet Gray, Lord Byron says, 


** Had he written nothing but his Elegy, 
high as he stands, I am not sure that he 
would not stand higher; it is the corner- 
stone of his glory: without it, his Odes 
would be insufficient for his fame.” 


19. A Selection of the Correspondence of 
Linnzeus, and other Naturalists, from the 
Original Manuscripts. Bu Sir James 
Edward Smith, M. D. F. ...8. &c. &e. 
President of the Linnwan Society. In 
two Volumes. 8vo. pp. 605 and 606. 
Longman and Co. 


THESE large and handsome Vo- 
lumes will prove a rich treat to the 
numerous admirers of Natural His- 
tory. lo a neat Dedication to the 
Linnean Society, of which the wor- 
thy Editor was the institutor, and is 
now the President, they are briefly, 
but appropriately described, as “the 
Repository of much information not 
elsewhere to be found, and of many 
interesting memorials of persons who 
have cultivated, and eminently pro- 
moted the Study of Nature.” 

“The ample stores, from whence the 
following Collection bas been selected, 
are, in the first place, the epistolary 
correspondence of the great Linnsus 
and his sou, which came into the hands 
of the editor, by purchase of every 
thing that belonged to those eminent men 
relating to Natural History or Medicine, 
in the year 1784, As Linnaeus was Sze, 

or 
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for the greater part of his life, in the re- 
mote University of Upsal, all the parti- 
cular communications which he received, 
on the objects of his studies, were by the 
letters of his friends, amongst whom we 
find almost every man of scientific rank 
in Europe, and every traveller of emi- 
nence, for half a ceutury. It appears 
that Linogeus preserved all the letters he 
received. We have only to regret that 
he kept copies of but few of those he 
wrote. This deficiency is, indeed, partly 
supplied by the publication of all his let- 
ters to Haller, and of a few here and there 
to other persons; as well as by transcripts 
handed about iu literary circles, and pre- 
served by curious collectors. But the 
following collection is especially enriched 
by means of the correspondence of Mr. 
Ellis, the celebrated writer on Corals and 
Corallines, which was given to the editor 
by the worthy daughter of that excellent 
man. In this are a number of peculiarly 
interesting letters of the great Swedish 
Naturalist, which render the correspond- 
~enee between him and Ellis, as nearly as 
possible, complete. Such is likewise the 
case with the epistolary intercourse of 
Mr, Ellis with Dr. Alexander Garden, and 
other friends, The collection of letters 
written to Dr. Richardson of North Bier- 
ley, in Yorkshire, the personal friend and 
learned botanical correspondent of She- 
rard, Dillenius, Petiver, and almost all 
the Botanists of their time, has been most 
obligingly communicated by Miss Currer, 
the great-grand-daughter and heiress of 
that learned man. Part of this, especially 
the letters of Sir Hans Sloane, and those 
of the illustrious Sherard, of whom the 
world bad previously known little or no- 
thing as a writer, have already appeared 
in Mr. Nichols’s “ Illustrations of the Li- 
terary History of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury ;” to which the present volumes are 
to be considered as supplementary. 

“ Finally, the manuscript correspond- 
ence of the late Mr. Emanuel Mendes Da 
Costa, communicated to the editor by 
Mr. Nichols, has supplied some valuable 
materials, especially several unpublished 
letters of Liunzeus, to himself and others. 

** Of all these collections, a great pro- 
portion still remains behind, much of it 
not jess valuable or entertaining than 
what is here given. It may hereafter see 
the light, if the publick curiosity should 
be excited by the present specimen. 

“In the selection now offered to the 
English reader, the editor has given a 
preference to the letters of British Na- 
turalists, and to subjects connected with 
England. In the next place he has cho- 
sen whatever might throw any new light 
on the history or character of Linneus, 
or of his son. The originals are mostly 
Written in Eaglish, and have received ne- 
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cessary corrections only, with some slight 
abridgments. The translations are dis- 
tinguished by mention of their original 
language. The very few French letiers 
it has not been thought requisite to 
translate, The editor has supplied such 
notes as appeared necessary, with the 
established Linngzan names of various 
subjects of natural history; a work of 
some difficulty in the letters of Hal- 
ler, who usually speaks of plants by 
Vague phrases, from memory only, and 
often very imperfectly. These Linnwan 
names are either given in the notes, or 
placed, like some other remarks, between 
brackets. 

** Biographical Memoirs of some of 
the chief contributors to this collection 
are prefixed to their letters, These are 
principally those of Collinson, Ellis, and 
Garden, in the first volume; and of So- 
lander, Dilleuius, and Mutis, in the se- 
cond.” 


The first Volume opens with the 
correspondence of the celebrated Bo- 
tanist, Peter Collinson. Prefixed to 
this is a memoir, which we select 
as a pleasing specimen of the biogra- 
phy interspersed in the work : 


“ Peter Collinson, F.R.S, and F.S. A. 
one of the earliest and most constant cor- 
respondents of Linnwus, was highly dis- 
tinguished in the circle of Naturalists and 
Antiquaries in London for nearly half a 
ceotury. He belonged to the Society of 
the Quakers; and his upright, benevo- 
lent, active character did honour to his 
religious persuasion. His family is said 
to have come from Westmoreland. 

** He was born Jan. 28, 1693-4, in a 
house opposite to Church-alley, St. Cle- 
ment’s-lane, Lombard-street, according to 
a@ manuscript memorandum of his own, 
communicated by A. B. Lambert, Esq. 
V.P.L.S.; but he resided, for many 
years, at the Red Lion, in Gracechurch- 
street, as a wholesale woollen-draper, 
where he acquired an ample fortune. He 
married, in 1724, Mary the daughter of 
Michael Russell, Esq. of Mill-hill, Hen- 
don. This lady died in 1753, leaviog him 
two children —a son named Michael ; 
and a daughter, Mary, married to the 
late John Cator, Esq. of Beckenham, 
Kent. They are said to have inherited 
much of the taste and amiable character 
of their father. 

** Mr. Collinson appears to bave oc- 
cupied, in the eerlier part of his life, a 
country-house and gerden at Peckham 
in Surrey (where his brother had also a 
garden); from whence he removed, in 
April 1749, to Ridgeway-house, at Mill- 
hill, and be was two years in transplant- 
ing his collection. The English gardens 
are indebted to him for the introduction 
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of many new and curious species, which 
he acquired by means of an extensive 
correspondence, particularly from North 
America. Among these was the Collin- 
sonia canadensis, so called by Linneus, 
who has given a beautiful engraving of 
this plant in his Hortus Cliffortianus. It 
was first imported in 1735. 

“« The following Letters of Mr. Collin- 
son evince his ardent and genuine love of 
nature, especially of the vegetable tribes; 
nor do they less display a character of 
true piety, cheerfulness, and benevolence, 
well suited to so virtuous and soothing a 
pursuit. He enjoyed, throughout a long 
life, the communications of most cultiva- 
tors of science in genera! ; for he interest- 
ed himself about every new or useful dis- 
covery, and was one of the first who at- 
tended to the (then recent) wonders of 
electricity ; on which subject the great 
Franklin was obliged to him for the ear- 
liest European intelligence. 

«Nor was his personal friendship less 
valued by people of distinguished cha- 
racter and abilities in various ranks ; 
among which the names of Derbam, 
Sloane, Ellis, and Fothergill, stand pre- 
eminent ; as well as those of the accom- 
plished Robert Lord Petre, who died in 
1742, and the famous Earl of Bute. 

- “ Mr. Collinson became acquainted 
with Linneus when the latter visited Lon- 
don in 1736. He died August 11, 1768, 
after a short illness, in the 75th year of 
his age, in the full possession of all his 
faculties, and of all his enthusiasm for the 
beauties of nature, attended by far more 
important consolations and supports. All 
these are so well expressed in his last let- 
ter to Linnzus, that we shall not here 
anticipate the pleasure of our readers by 
any extract. 

“The Philosophical Transactions and 
the Archeologia are enriched with several 
of Mr. Collinson’s papers. Dr. Fother- 
gill published an account of his life. He 
has left, in the hands of his descendants, 
many . interesting anecdotes relating to. 
the introduction or cultivation of parti- 
cular plants; which have been commu- 
nicated by his grandson, the present Mr. 
Cator, to Mr. Lambert, and are now be- 
fore us. The following especially deserves 
to be made public, as the result of so mu- 
nificeut an undertaking is worthy of in- 
quiry. ‘In March and April 1761, the 
Duke of Richmond planted a thousand 
cedars of Lebanon, on the hills above 
his house at Goodwood ; plants five years 
old, that I procured for him at 18 shilliogs 
each. P. Continson.’—The garden at 
Mill-hill, so assiduously cultivated by 
this gentieman and his son, and for many 
years abounding with rarities and beau- 
ties, fell afterwards into the most barba- 
rous and tasteless hands. After a tran- 
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sient restoration by an eminent Botatist, 
it is now, as far as we can learn, almost en- 
tirely stripped of its chief curiosities.” 

After perusing the correspondence 
of Collinson, every reader..must be 
convinced of his taste, his benevo- 
lence, and his piety. 

“« The concluding letter of the amiable 
Collinson, like the fabled voice of a dying 
swan, displays a mind ripe for immorta- 
lity ; just fitted to take its flight; fally 
prepared for, though not apprehending, 
its approaching bappy removal to scenes 
more fitted to its improved nature. 

* Mentem tantarum rerum capacem, cor- 
port caduco superstitem crede’.”” 

And here we cannot but pay the 
humble tribute of our praise to the 
learned Editor of these Volumes, who 
omits no opportunity of enforcing 
religious impressions whilst he is in- 
stilling Science into the minds of his 
readers. For a proof of this, were any 
wanting beyond what appears in the 
a Work, weneed only refertothe 
atter part of the preface to his for- 
mer “* Introduction to Botany.” Such 
men as the amiable Collinson and his 
present Editor, prove that a genuine 
pursuit of science and truth, confirm 
and exalt religious feelings and prio- 
ciples. Visiouary conceits and fanci- 
ful theories, on the other hand, only 
lead to infidelity. 

After a neat memoir of John El- 
lis, Esq. F. R.S. an interesting Series 
of Letters occurs between him and 
the great Linnzus, written in all the 
familiar intercourse of practical ob- 
servers. In this correspondence the 
illustrious Discoverer of the entirely 
animal nature of Corals and Coral- 
lines, well defends to the utmost bis 
celebrated doctrine, even against 
Linneus, who thought the former 
partly vegetative. The great can- 
dour and good-nature of Linneus are 
every where conspicuous in his Let- 
ters to Ellis; as is also his modera- 
tion in exerting his authority about 
the names of Plants; as a proof of 
this we refer to vol. 1. p. 28. 

The following extracts from Lin- 
neus to Ellis will be read with in- 
terest. His fears about the discove- 
ries of Banks and Solander producing 
no public benefit were almost prophe- 
tic: 

**T have just read, in some foreign 
newspapers, that our friend Solander in- 
tends to revisit those new countries, dis- 
covered by Mr. Banks and himself, in the 
ensuing 
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ensuing spring, This report has affected me 
so much, as almost entirely to deprive me 
of sleep. How vain are the hopes of man ! 
Whilst the whole botanical world, like 
myself, has been looking for the most 

transcendent benefits to our science, from 
the unrivalled exertions of your country- 
men, all their matchless and truly asto- 
nishing collection, such as has never been 
seen before, nor may ever be seen again, 
is to be put aside untouched, to be thrust 
into some corner, to become perhaps the 
prey of insects aud of destruction. 

“I have every day been figuring to 
myself the occupations of my pupil So- 
lander, now putting his collection in order, 
having first arranged and numbered his 
plants, in parcels, according to the places 
where they were gathered, and then writ- 
ten upon each specimen its native coun- 
try, and appropriate number. I thee 
fancied him throwing the whole into 
classes ; putting aside, and naming, such 
as were already known ; ranging others 
under known genera, with specific diffe- 
rences ; and distinguishing by new names 
and definitions such as formed new ge- 
nera, with their species. Thus, thought 
I, the world will be delighted and bene- 
fitted by all these discoveries; and the 
foundations of true science will be strength- 
ened, so as to endure through all genera- 
tions | 

“1 am under great apprehension, that 
if this collection should remaiu untouched 
till Solander’s return, it might share the 
same lot as Foskall’s Arabian specimens 
at Copenhagen. Thus shall 1 be only 
more and more confirmed in my opinion, 
that the Fates are ever adverse to the 
greatest undertakiogs of mankind. 

** By all that is great and good, I in- 
treat you, who know so well the value of 
science, to do all that in you lies for the 
publication of these new acquisitions, 
that the learned world may not be de- 
prived of them. They will afford a fresh 
proof that the English nation promotes 
science more than the French, or all other 
people together. At the same time, let 
me earnestly beg of you to publish, as 
soon as possible, your own work, ex- 
plaining those elegant plates of rare 
Zoophytes, &c. which you last sent me, 
I can no longer restrain my impatience. 
Allow me to remind you that ‘ nothing 
is so uncertain, nothing so deceitful, as 
human life; nothing so frail, or sur- 
rounded with so many diseases and dan- 
gers, as man.’ 

“ Again, the plants of Solander and 
Banks recur to my imagination. When 
I tura over Feuillée’s figures, I meet with 
more extraordinarythings among them than 
any where else. I cannot but presume, 
therefore, as Peru and Chili are so rich, 

Gant. Mac, June, 1821, 
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that in the South-sea islands, as great an 
abundance of rarities have remained in 
concealment, from the beginning of the 
world, to reward the labours of our illus- 
trious Voyagers. I see these things now 
but afar off. If our Travellers should 
take another trip, I shall have seen them 
as Moses saw Canaan. 

“* When I ponder upon the insects they 
have brought, I am overwhelmed at the 
reported number of new species. Are 
there mavy new genera? Amongst all 
the insects sent from the Cape, I have 
met with no new genus; which is re- 
markable. And yet, except four Euro- 
pean ones, they were all new species. 

* Pray make use of your interest with 
Solander, to inform me to what class and 
order the Nutmeg belongs. I shail not 
take advautage of this information, with- 
out making honourable mention of my 
authority. 

*“ When I think of their Mollusca, I 
conceive the new ones must be very nu- 
merous, These animals eannot be in- 
vestigated after death, as they contract 
in dying. Without doubt, as there were 
draughtsmen on board, they would not 
fail to afford ample materials for draw- 
ings. 

** Do but consider, my friend, if these 
treasures are kept back, what may hap- 
pen to them. They may be devoured 
by ve:min of all kinds. The house where 
they are lodged may be burnt. ‘Those 
destined to describe them may die. Even 
you, the promoter of every scientific un- 
dertaking in your country, may be taken 
from us. All sublunary things are un- 
certain, nor ought any thing to be trusted 
to treacherous futurity. 1 therefore once 
more beg, nay I earnestly beseech you, 
to urge the publication of these new dis- 
coveries, I confess it to be my most ar- 
dent wish to see this done before I die. 
To whom can I urge my anxious wishes 
but to you, who are so devoted to me 
and to Science ? 

** Remember me to the immortal Banks 
and Solander. 

“I beseech you, by your warm regard 
for me, and your sense of what is just 
and fair, to persuade Solander to send 
me some specimens of plants from Bank- 
sia, or Terra australis, that I may have 
some idea of the vegetable productions 
of that hitherto unknown region. You 
may ask this, on the ground of his long- 
established friendship for me, and of my 
attachment to him; of his honourable 
character, and his botanical zeal, You 
may remind him, that it was 1 who ob- 
tained his father’s consent that he should 
study Botany ; that I have cherished him 
as a son, under my own roof; that I ad- 


vised his visitin land ; that 1 intro- 
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duced bim to you, and consequently to 
all your friends; that I procured him the 
Petersburgh professorship. If he slights 
my request, I scarcely think he can an- 
swer it to himself. 

* You are entitled to my best thanks 
for undertaking to persuade Solander to 
publish his first botanical discoveries, be- 
fore he sets out on another expedition. 
Otherwise his collection may long re- 
main in the British Museum, a prey to 
moths and other insects, and the fruit of 
so much care, labour, expense, and ha- 
zard, may share the lot of but too many 
human projects, to the grief of the whole 
world, Have the Banksian piants any 
great affinity to the Peruvian discoveries 
of Feuillée? Do any of them resemble 
the productions of Europe, or the Cape, 
or do they very widely differ? Are they 
akin to the plants of America? Are any 
mew genera of Insects brought home by 
these travellers ? 

*¢ The new-found country ought to be 
named Banxs1a, from its d‘scoverer, as 
America was from Americus.” 


The Letters of Dr. Alexander Gar- 
den of Charlestown, South Carolina, 
addressed to Linnwus and Ellis, are 
valuable. In pp. 484, 488, &c. occur 
some curious particulars relating to 
the American disturbances, which we 
should gladly extract, did our limits 
permit. 

This Series of Letters concludes 
the First Volume of this interest- 
ing Work. We must reserve our 
report of the Second till another 
opportunity. 


80. Journal of a Voyage for the Discovery 
of a North-West Passage from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific, performed in the Years 
1819-20, in His Majesty’s Ships Hecla 
and Griper, under the Orders of William 
Edward Parry, R.N. F.R.S. and Com- 
mander of the Expedition. With an Ap- 
pendix, containing the Scientific and other 
Observations. Published by Authority of 
the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. 
London, 1821. 4éo. pp. 510. 


IN our last we briefly noticed Mr. 
Fisher’s Journal ; which, from the in- 
terest of the subject, and the moderate 
price of the volume, has we under- 
stand commanded an extensive sale ; 
apd in a considerable degree lessened 
the anxiety of the publick for Capt. 
Parry’s splendid Work. Indeed, the 


high price at which the latter is ne- 
cessarily sold, to meet the liberal sum 
given to the Author, and the expences 
.of beautiful plates and admirable ty- 
pography, alone forms an insuperable 
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bar to its wide circulation ; which we 
much regret, as thousands will thereby 
be disappointed of gratifying their 
curiosity. 

We will now proceed to the subject 
of the Journal, avoiding, as much as 
possible, the repetition of any circum- 
stance previously noticed in our pages. 

The Journal of Captain Parry is 
well qualified to gratify the anxiety 
which his enterprise has occasioned ; 
it contains a distinct, sensible, and 
well-connected account of the disco- 
veries which have been made, and of 
their attendant dangers: and though, 
with a modesty characteristic of his 
profession, he enters into very slight 
details respecting his own services, it 
is manifest that he unites qualities not 
often combined, but which are neces- 
sary to ensure success in every ha- 
zardous undertaking. 

The Official lnstructions to Lieute- 
nant Parry, directing him to take the 
Hecla and Griper under his command, 
are dated the Ist of May, 1819; and 
they explain with clearness the pur- 
poses which were contemplated, in 
preparing this expedition: the first 
and most material of these was the 
discovery of a North-West Passage 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean. 
Under these Instructions, the Heela, 
Lieutenant Parry, with the Griper, 
Lieutenant Liddon, weighed anchor 
from the Lower Hope at ten A. M. on 
the 11th of May, 1819. 

At the same period, Lieut. Frank- 
lin was appointed to the command of 
an expedition to explore the Northern 
coast of N. America from the mouth 
of the Copper Mine River of Hearne; 
Mr. Parry was therefore desired, in 
the event of his being able to reach 
that point, to leave some convenient 
memorial of the.circumstance, for the 
information of the Lieutenant, who 
had received orders to leave a similar 
notice at any part of the coast which 
he might discover between the mouth 
of the above river and the more 
Easterly parts of the continent. At 
half-past five, oo the 30th of July, 
they saw land, being the heights about 


- Possession Bay; where, in the preced- 


ing year, Lieutenant Parry, then under 
the command of Captain Ross, had 
landed, and secured the territory to 
the British Crown. On revisiting 
this spot a second time, in a still more 
responsible character, it natarally 
gave rise to sensations, which — 
e 
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be better expressed than in his own 
words: 

« Sir James Lancaster’s Sound was now 
open to the Westward of us; and the ex- 
perience of our former voyage had given 
ws reason to believe, that the two best 
months in the year, for the navigation of 
these seas, were yet to come. This consi- 
deration, together with the magnificent 
view of the lofty Byam Martin Mountains, 
which forcibly recalled to our minds the 
events of the preceding year, could not 
fail to animate us with expectation and 
hope. If any proof were wanting of the 
value of local knowledge in the navigation 
of the Polar Seas, it would be amply fur- 
nished by the fact of our having now 
reached the entrance of Sir James Lan- 
caster’s Sound just ove month earlier than 
we had done in 1818, although we had 
then sailed above a fortnight sooner, with 
the same general object in view, namely, 
to penetrate to the Western Coast of Baf- 
fin’s Bay, where alone the North-West 
Passage was to be sought for. This dif- 
ference is to be attributed entirely to the 
confidence which I felt, from the expe- 
rience gained in a former voyage, that an 
open sea would be found to the Westward 
of that barrier of ice which occupies the 
middle of Baffin’s Bay. Without that 
confidence, it would have been little beiter 
than madness to have attempted a passage 
through so compact a body of ice, when 
no indication of a clear sea appeared 
beyond it.” 

On thus reaching thelimit of former 
discovery, the mind is irresistibly im- 
pelled to look back upon the records 
of preceding navigators, who also at- 
tained to this point, but failed in pe- 
netrating beyond; leaving to Lieu- 
tenant Parry and his associates the 
honour of having first passed the 
threshold, as it were, of a world un- 
known. For the discovery of this 
Sound, we are indebted to Robert 
Bylot, the Master, and William Baffin, 
the Pilot, of the Bark Discovery, 
which on the 26th of March, 1616, 
set sail from Gravesend, with a design 
of exploring a North-West Passage 
to the Pacific. Having passed North- 
ward beyond the extreme of Davis's 
progress, nearly in Lat. 73°, they dis- 
covered and named the Sounds of 
Wolstenholme, Smith and Jones; 
and, on the 12th of July, that of Sir 
James Lancaster, in Lat. 14°, 20’. 
“ Here,” says Baffin, as quoted by 
Mr. Barrow, “ our hope of passage 
began to be lesse every day than other; 
for, from this Sound to the South- 
ward, wee had a ledge of ice betweene 
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the shoare and us, but cleare to the 
seaward; wee kept close by this 
ledge of ice till the 14th daye ih the 
afternooue, by which time wee were 
in the Lat. of Tle. 16, and plainly 
perceived the land to the South ward 
of 70°, 30’; then wee, having so 
much ice round about us, were forced 
to stand more Eastward.” 

The subsequent progress of the ves- 
sels through Barrow’s Straits has been 
already correctly given in Vol. XC. 
ii. p. 545. We will proceed to their 
arrival at Melville Island. 

On the Ist of September, the fog 
having suddenly cleared up, they 
found themselves to be within four or 
five miles of a low point of land, 
which was named after Mr. Griffiths, 
and which proved to be a portion. of 
the great island named Melville 
Island, in a bay of which the ships 
afterwards wintered. 

On Monday, the 6th, the anchors 
were weighed; Cape Hearne, the 
South-weslern limit of the bay, was 
rounded; and flattering prospects 
seemed once more to present them- 
selves. But, from the crow's nest*, a 
compact body of ice was perceived, 
extending completely across the chan- 
nel, and not a drop of clear water 
visible beyond. The season had also 
so far advanced, as to make it neces- 
sary to secure the ships every night 
from ten till two o’clock, the weather 
proving dark, and the utility of the 
compass being lost. 

The danger of the ice closing in 
upoo them became so imminent, that 
Lieutenant Parry sent to the com- 
mander of the Griper, desiring that if 
he should not be able to fiod sufficient 
security for his ship, he would at once 
run her bow upon the softest part of 
the beach. One single opening at 
length appeared, towards which they 
stood; it proved to be a passage, 
about three hundred yards wide, be- 
tween the land and the ice; and, as 
there was no time for deliberation, 
or for sounding the channel, all sail 
was set, and both ships were impelled 
through the opening, at the distance 
of one hundred yards from the beach. 
By this daring manceuvre, they were 
perhaps rescued from instant destruc- 
tion; but, perils almost as imminent 
yet attended their course. The whole 





* A circular house or cask, fixed at the 
mast-head, for the purpose of observation, 
surface 
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surface of the sea which had appeared 


open, proved to be covered with 

young ice, of sufficient thickness to 

offer a very considerable impediment 

to their progress, even when aided 

by a strong and favourable breeze. 

Every expedient to break the ice, 
usual on such occasions, was resorted 
to, without enabling them to move 
the ships a single foot a-head. The 
pressure of the bay ice still continued 
to carry the Hecla gradually towards 
the shore, and a general expectation 
prevailed that she must be forced 
upon the beach. In the morning of 
the 20th, however, the wind being 
nearly off the shore, the ice began to 
open, but was not carried from the 
land in the direction of the wind, as 
the combination of this force with a 
Westerly current obliged it to move 
in a diagonal course, nearly to the 
S. W. Some of the projecting points 
of the ice missed the Hecla, by about 
a hundred yards; but, one of them 
struck the Griper, and forced her 
ashore on the beach, having only seven 
feet water on the inside, and the ice 
continuing to press upon her from 
without. In this exigency, both of 
the commanders displayed those qua- 
lities of mingled humanity and reso- 
lution, which form the true perfec- 
tion of the Naval character. Shortly 
afterwards, the water on the sea side 
of the vessel was found to be between 
fifteen and sixteen feet in depth ; and 
as the tide was now rising, hopes were 
entertained of her coming off the 
shore, without much damage. This 
expectation was happily realized ; 
and, at 2 P. M. the telegraph an- 
nounced that she was afloat. 

** As soon as our people had breakfast- 
ed (Sept. 24), I proceeded with a small 
party of men to sound, and to mark with 
boarding-pikes upon the ice, the most 
direct channel we could find to the an- 
chorage ; having left directions for every 
other officer and man in both ships to be 
employed in cutting the canal. This ope- 
ration was performed, by first marking 
out two parallel lines, distant from each 
Other a little more than the breadth of the 
larger ship. Along each of these lines, a 
cut was then made with an ice saw, and 
others again at right angles to them, at 
intervals of from ten to twenty feet ; thus 
dividing the ice into a number of rectan- 
gular pieces, which it was necessary to 
subdivide diagonally, in order to give 
room for their béing floated out of the 
ganal. All hands were again set to work 
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on the morning of the 25th, when it was 
proposed to sink the pieces of ice, as they 
were cut, under the floe, instead of float- 
ing them out; the latter mode having 
now become impracticable, on account of 
the lower part of the canal, through which 
the ships had passed, being hard frozen 
during the night. To effect this, it was 
necessary for a certain number of men to 
stand upon one end of the piece of ice 
which it was intended to sink, while other 
parties, hauling at the same time upon 
ropes attached to the opposite end, dragged 
the block under that part of the floe upon 
which the people stood. The officers of 
both ships took the lead ia this employ, 
several of them standing up to their knees 
in water frequently during the day, with 
the thermometer generally at 12°, and 
never higher than 16°, At six P. M. we 
began to move the ships. The Griper 
was made fast astern of the Hecla; and 
the two ships’ companies, being divided 
on each bank of the canal, with ropes 
from the Hecla’s gangways, soon drew the 
ships along to the end of our second day’s 
work. I should on every account have 
been glad to make this (Sunday, Sept. 26) 
a day of rest; but the rapidity with which 
the ice increased in thickness, in propor- 
tion as the general temperature of the 
atmosphere diminished, would have ren- 
dered a day’s delay of serious importance. 
I ordered the work, therefore, to be conti- 
nued at the usual time in the morning ; 
and such was the spirited and cheerful 
manner iv which this order was complied 
with, as well as the skill which had now 
been acquired in the art of sawing and 
sinking the ice, that, although the thermo- 
meter was at 6° in the morning, and rose 
no higher than 9° during the day, we had 
completed the cana! at noon, having effect- 
ed more in four hours, than on either of 
the two preceding days. The whole length 
of this canal was four thousand and eighty- 
two yards, or nearly two miles and one 
third; and the average thickness of the 
ice was seven inches. At half-past one 
P. M. we began to track the ships along, 
in the same manner as before; and at a 
quarter past three, we reached our winter 
quarters, and hailed the event by three 
loud and hearty cheers from both ships’ 
companies. The ships were in five fa- 
thoms water, a cable’s length from the 
beach, on the North-western side of the 
harbour, to which I gave the name of 
Winter Harbour; and I called the group 
of islands which we had discovered in the 
Polar Sea, New Georgia; but, having 
afterwards recollected that this name is 
already occupied in another part of the 
world, I deemed it expedient to change it 
to that of the North Georgian Islands, ia 
honour of our Gracious Sovereign George 
the Third, whose whole reign has been so 
eminently 
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eminently distinguished by the extension 
and improvement of geographical and 
nautical knowledge, and for the prosecu- 
tion of new and important discoveries in 
botb.” 

( To be concluded in our Supplement. } 


81. Froeria; or The Prevalence of Fashion. 
12mo, pp. 173. Chapple. 


THIS little Novel, which is of “ the 
Old School,” has more resemblance 
to Fielding and Richardson, than to 
Mrs. Ratcliffe or Sir Walter Scott. 

It was wrilten some years since, at 
the ant mansion of a highly-re- 
spectable Lady of Quality, andexhibits 
in vivid colouring the fatal effects of 
Gaming and Duelling. The Author 
displays throughout a benevolence of 
heart, and delicacy of sentiment. He 
has evidently passed a large portion 
of his life in the higher Circles of 
Society as it existed in the last twenty 
or thirty years of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tary—particularly at Scarborough and 
Bath, m both which places of polite 
resort, he is completely at home, and 
an accurate observer of fashionable 
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life and manners.—Mr. Francville, 
the hero of the. Drama (for this little 
Volume is in fact a Domestic Tra- 
gedy) falls by imperceptible degrees 
into the snares of three honourable 
sharpers, and at length loses his life 
in a duel with the villain who had 
previously ruined his fortune. 

The following moral lines wind up 
the dreadful catastrophe. 

“ The Physician turning to Mr. Worth, 
exclaimed, ‘ Such is the result of despe- 
rate Gaming !’ 

*«* From that curst fount what various evils 
flow! [woe ! 
Gaming, thou source of every human 
’Tis thine to rob the mind of all relief, 
And sink the Hero to the Midnight Thief.” 

“ True,’ says Mr. Worth; ‘ and such 
is the Prevalence of Fashion, which is 
stronger than either the passions Nature 
gave us, or the habits that we give our- 
selves.’ 

“©The ruling manners, to no bounds 
confiu’d, 

Concur with habit to enslave the mind. 

The passions ofttimes blow up boist’rous 
gales, 

But Fashion only over all prevails’.” 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Oxrorp, June 2. 

On Wednesday last, the Prize Compo- 
sitions were adjudged to the following 
Gentlemen :— 

Cuancettor's Prizes: 

English Essay—** The Study of Modern 
History,” —D. K. Sandford, B.A. of Christ 
Church, and son of the Right Rev. D. 
Sandford, D.D. one of the Bishops of the 
Scots Episcopal Church, Edinburgh. 

Latin Essay—“ De Auguriis et Auspi- 
ciis apud Antiquos”—C. J. Plumer, esq. 
B. A. some time of Baliol College, now 
Fellow of Oriel College, and son of the 
Right Hon. Sir Thomas Plumer, Knight, 
Master of the Rolls. 

Latin Verse—* Eleusis” —Hon. G. W.F. 
Howard, of Christ Church, son of Viscount 
Morpeth. 

Sir Rocer Newpicate’s Prize : 

English Verse—“ Pastum”—The same, 
Hon. G. W. F. Howard. 





Camarinvce, June 15. 

The Chancellor’s gold medal for the 
best English Poem, for the present year, 
is adjudged to Thomas Babington Macau- 
lay, scholar of Trinity College.—Subject, 


Siz Wittusm Browna’s three gold me- 
dals for the present year, were on Wed- 
nesday last adjudged as follows : 


Greek Ode—’Qxtavos 6 “YxtpBopeos—to 
Henry Nelson Coleridge, Fellow of King’s 
College. 

Latin Ode—“ Maria Scotorum Regina” 
—to Charles Fursdon, Downing College. 

Epigrams—Erailer dua exovdaler—to 
Edward Baines, Christ College. 

The Vice-Chancellor has selected tlie 
following exercises, Honoris causa :— 

‘ Greek Ode—Motto, ‘* Expectes eadem,’’ 

c. 

Latio Ode—Mottos, “ Barbiton Paries 
habebit.” “ Lauro, cinge volens,” &c. 

Epigrams—Mottos, ‘* Conamur tenues 
grandia.” ‘Labor ultimus.” ‘ Quis- 
quis es,” &c. “ Ta wixpa mixpor,” 

The names of the respective writers will 
be recorded, if their consent to open the 
mottoes be communicated to the Vice- 
Chancellor. 

Royac Socizty or Lireraturs. 

One of the first steps taken by the Royal 
Society of Literature was to offer premiums 
of one hundred, fifty, and twenty-five 
guineas, respectively, for the best View of 
the Age of Homer, the best Poem on Dart- 
moor, and the best Essay on the Greek 
Language, which should be submitted to 
it within certain periods. The second of 
these competitions has been determined ; 
and on opening the sealed reference to the 

name 
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name of the author, it was found, that the 
decision had fallen upon a lady of cele- 
brity in the Literary world—Mrs. Hemans; 
who has, we understand, produced a beau- 
tiful Poem on the occasion, and one 
likely to add to her fame. We observe, 
that the Essay on the Age of Homer 
should be sent in at farthest by the 22d of 
February, 1822; and the time for the re- 
ception of the Essay on the Greek Lan- 
guage will be prolonged to the same pe- 
riod. As both these objects are highly in- 
teresting, and peculiarly so under the pre- 
sent circumstances of Greece, and as they 
are open to the whole world, it may be 
anticipated, that they will lead to some 
Yery striking communications, 





Ready for Publication. 

The Old Testament, arranged on the 
basis of Lightfoot’s Chronicle, in Historical 
and Chronological order. By the Rev, 
Gzonce Townsend, M. A. of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

Sermons and Charges, by the Rev. John 
Hough, D.D. President of St. Mary Mag- 
dalene College, Oxford, in the reign of 
James II, By Witiiam Russext, B.D. 
Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. 

The Temptation of Christ in the Wilder- 
bess ; considered as a Guide to us in the 
knowlege of our Chsistian Calling. By 
the Rev. Jonaruan Tyers Barretr, D. D. 
of St. Peter’s College, Cambridge. 

Sermons on various subjects. By T. L. 
O’Berrne, D. D. Lord Bishop of Meath. 

Familiar Sermons, on several of the 
Doctrines and Duties of the Christian Re- 
ligion, Ry the Rev. Wittiam Barrow, 
LL.D. aud F.A.S, 

A General View of the Doctrine of Re- 
generation in Baptism. By Curisrorner 
Betuett, D.D, Dean of Chichester, 

The Excursions of a Spirit; with a sur- 
vey of the Planetary World, a Vision. 

Hints, humbly submitted to Commen- 
tators, and more especially to such as 
have writien elaborate dissertations on the 
Prophecies of Daniel, and the Revelation 
of St. John. By Wittiam Wiruersy. 

A Manual of Logic, in which the Art is 
rendered practical and useful, upon a prin- 
ciple entirely new and extremely simple ; 
the whote being illustrated with 24 sen- 
sible figures, by means of which every 
form of Syllogism is brought under the 
eye in a visible shape, and all the figures 
and modes made perfectly intelligible. 
By J. W. Carvitt, Lecturer on Natural 
Philosophy. 


Memoirs of Count Borawlaski. Con- 


taining a Sketch of his Travels, with an 
account of his reception at the different 
Courts of Europe, &c. &c. 

Portraits of Zoological Researches in 
the Island of Java, &c. with figures of 
Native Quadrupeds and Birds. 
sas Horsrientp, M. D. F.L.§. 


By Tuo- 
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Lady Monrcan’s long expected Work 
entitled “ Italy,” the result of two years 
travel and ten months close study. 

Sketches of Manners, Scenery, &c. of 
the French Proviaces, Switzerland, and 
lialy. By the late Mr. Joun Scorr. 

The Case of the “ Presidents of Queen’s 
College, Cambridge.” 

The Second Number of the Physiogno- 
mical Portraits, containing Ten Pilates, 
with Biographical Notices in French and 
English. 

Catechism of the History of England, 
for the use of Schools. By C. Irvine, 
LL.D. Also by the same author, a Ca- 
techism of Universal History. 

A Slight Sketch of au easy method of 
teaching Languages. by Lieut.-Colonel 
A. W. Licut, 25th regiment of Foot, 

Farewell Letters, to a few Friends in 
Britain and America. By the Rev. Wir- 
LAM Warp, of Serampore. . 

A Letter to Mr. Stockdale Hardy, in 
answer to his Series of Letters upon the 
Roman Catholic Question, first published 
in the Sun Evening Paper, under the Sig- 
nature of Britannicus. By a Constitu- 
tional Whig. 

A Treatise en Geodesic Operations, or 
County Surveying, Land Surveying, and 
Levelling. By Isaac Rosson. 

The History of Ancient and Modern 
Wines. By Avexanper Henperson, M.D, 





Preparing for Publication. 

Some Posthumous Sermons of the Rev. 
Tuomas Harmer, author of Observations 
on Scripture, left by him for publication ; 
together with the smaller pieces published 
by him during his life-time, and some in- 
troductory Remarks on his Life and Writ- 
ings. By W. Youneman, of Norwich. 

A new Annual Register. The first Vo- 
lume, commencing with His present Ma- 
jesty’s Reign. 

The Essentials of Geography, or Geo- 
graphy adapted to the most essential 
Maps of Modern Geography, and also to 
the Maps of Ancient Greece, the Roman 
Empire, and Canaan ; for the use of Clas- 
sical, Commercial, and Ladies Schools. 

On the Situation and Prospects of this 
Country, in regard to Agriculture, Trade, 
and Finances. By Mr. Lows. 

A corrected Edition, in octavo, of the 
Life of Colley Cibber, with additional 
notes, remarks, &c. By Mr. E. Bext- 
CHAMBERS. 

Arthur Warwick’s ‘* Spare Minutes,”’ 
or Resolved Meditations, and premeditated 
Resolutions. 

The Triple Aim; or the Improvement 
of Leisure, Friendship, and Intellect. At- 
tempted in Epistolary Correspondence. 

The Village Church-yard. A Poem. 
By Mr. Marratr, author of Christina’s 
Revenge. 

The Siby!’s Warning, a Novel, By E. Batt. 
ATS 
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Scwoot or Ants For THE EpucaTION oF 
MECcHANICS. 


An association has been formed in Edin- 
burgh, under the auspices of Dr. Brewster, 
Professor Pillans, &c. for the purpose of 
‘enabling industrious tradesmen to become 
acquainted with such of the principles of 
mechanics, chymistry, and other branches 
of science, as are of practical application 
in their several trades. It is intended that 
there shall be Lectures upon practical 
mechanics and practical chymistry. It is 
also intended, that there shall be a collec- 
tion of medals and instruments, and a 
library of books on mechanics and chy- 
mistry, and their application to the arts, 
and on all branches of natural and physi- 
cal science, which shall circulate amongst 
those who attend the lectures, and be lent 
out through the whole year: and it is 
contemplated, if the funds permit, to give 
besides instruction in mechanical and ar- 
chitectural drawing. 


Society or Arts. 


One of the most numerous and respect- 
able meetings for a long time witnessed, 
took place on the 30th May at the Free- 
masons’ Hall, in Great Queen-street, for 
the purpose of hearing the Annual Report 
of this Society, and witnessing the distri- 
bution of honorary medals to the success- 
fal candidates in the several branches of 
the Fine Arts,“ Manufactures, &c. The 
Report contained many interesting facts, 
strikingly illustrative of the success of the 
exertions of the Society. After it had been 
read, his Royal Highness the Duke of 
Sussex, who presided, distributed the ho- 
norary rewards, accompanying each with 
some appropriate observations. The First 
gentleman named was C. Fysue Parmer, 
Esq. M. P. to whom were given two large 
gold medals, and a large silver medal ; 
the two first for planting 280 acres with 
$93,420 forest trees, and 30,700 oaks for 
timber ; the latter for sowing 216 bushels 
of acorns, on 240 acres, The next was a 
large gold medal, given to Tuomas Wit- 
xinson, Esq. of Fitzroy-square, for sowing 
240 bushels of acorns on 260 acres. The 
small, or Ceres gold medal, was given to 
Sir W. Tempter Pore, Bart. Shute House, 
near Axminster, for raising 896,000 oaks 
from acorns. To Heyry Potts, Esq. the 
large silver medal, for planting 194 acres 
with 528,240 forest trees; and to Epwarp 
Dawson, Esq. the large gold medal, for 
embanking 166 acres of marsh land from 
the sea. To the Candidates in the polite 
arts, there were 41 medals: of different 
kinds distributed. Mr. W. Sarrssury, of 
Brompton, received the Ceres silver me- 


dal, for matting made of the Typha latifo- 
lia, or bull-rash, which promises to be a 
source of employment to many poor per- 
sons. The Isis gold meda! was given to 
Mr. Bisuor, for his discovery of mill-stone 
of superior quality. In mechanics, there 
were 14 inventions: Lieut. N. H. Nicno- 
tas, R.N. received the large silver medal, 
for a semaphore of superior construction. 
Mr. S. Bartow, of the Royal Academy of 
Woolwich, received the large gold medal, 
for the invention of an instrument to cor- 
rect the local variation of a ship’s com- 
pass. The gold medal was also granted 
to Mr. Jacos Perkins, of Fleet-street, for 
a most important invention of instruments 
to ascertain the trim of a ship, whether 
loaded or unloaded, at sea or in harbour. 
This gentleman also received the large sil- 
ver medal, for the discovery of a method 
of ventilating the holds of ships, and warm- 
ing and ventilating apartments. 


Watxinc on Water. 


Mr. Kent, of Glasgow, lately exhibited 
his machine for walking upon water, in 
one of the new wet docks at Leith. The 
novelty of the circumstance drew together 
a considerable crowd to witness the un- 
common scene. The apparatus consisted 
of a triangle of about 10 feet, formed of 
rods of iron, to each angle of which was 
affixed a case of block tin filled with air, 
and completely water tight. These little 
boats or cases seemed to be about 2 feet 
long by about 14 broad, and served to 
buoy up the machine and its superincum- 
bent weight. These cases, we understand, 
are filled with little hollow balls, attached 
by a chain, and capable of floating the 
machine, should any accident happen to 
the outer case. From the centre of the 
little boats rose other rods, bent upwards, 
so as to meet in the middle, at a conve- 
nient height, and forming at this junction 
a small seat or saddle, like that of the 
common Velocipede. Like that machine 
likewise, it has a cushion for the breast, 
and ropes or reins to guide the case at the 
apex of the triangle; and upon the whole 
the motion is produced in nearly the same 
manner. When in the seat, Mr. Kent’s 
feet descended to within a few inches of 
the water; and to his shoes were buckled 
the paddles, made of block tin likewise, 
and having a joint yielding in one direc- 
tion, so as not to give a counter motion to 
the machine when moving the leg forward 
for anew stroke. His heels rested in stir- 
rups attached to the saddle, and the mo- 
tion was performed by the alternate action 
of the feet. Mr. Kent started about half 
past two o'clock, and after various evolu- 

tions, 
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tions, crossing and recrossing the Dock 
several times, and firing a fowling-piece, 
which with a fishing-rod was buckled to 
the rod in front of the saddle, he proved, 
to the satisfaction of the numerous spec- 
tators, the complete safety of his machine, 
aad the practicability of using it even for 
a considerable distance, 
Tue Tsrropion. 

A musical instrament of an entirely 
novel description, has lately arrived in 
London, The instrument has excited a 
high degree of interest on the Continent ; 
and the inventor, Mr. Buschmann, has 
obtained the most flattering testimonials 
of approbation from many celebrated mu- 
sical characters in Germany; and it is 
represented by those who have heard it 
in this country, as being a very delight- 
ful instrument, combining the sweetness 
of the flute and clarionet with the energy 
of the horn and bassoon, and yielding a 
full and rich harmony, resembling an 
orchestra of wind instruments. This sur- 
prising effect is said to be produced by 
the most simple combination of a range 
of wooden staves ! 

Tus Nixes. 

Accounts have been lately received 
from two gentlemen travelling in Egypt, 
Mr. Waddingion, of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and Mr. Hanbury, of Jesus 
College. These two gentlemen, attending 
the Pacha of Egypt in a military ex. 
pedition against some tribes of Arabs, 
have had the good fortune to see a part of 
the Nile’s course, which it had not before 
been safe for any European traveller to 
visit. They have discovered one or two 
interesting islands, with about 30 entire 
pyramids, of different sizes, and extensive 
ruius of temples of qual construction, 
but some of them exhibiting considerable 
skill, and others apparently of the highest 
antiquity. 





LiTHOGRAPHY. 

Carlsruhe, March 26.— Some days ago, 
Messrs. Senefelder passed through this 
city, on their return to Manich, from 
France. Mr. Alois Senefelder has been 
above a year at Paris; where he has 
been chiefly engaged in manufacturing 
what he terms stone paper ; in which ubh- 
dertaking Messrs. Truttel and Wiirtz 
have taken a share. Mr. Senefelder as- 
serts that this stone paper will serve in 
Lithographic printing, instead of the 
stones of Solenhofen, which are very ex- 
pensive to send to distant countries ; 
and, when in large quantities, inconve- 
nient, from the room they occupy. The 
specimens (of a small quarto size) which 
have been shewn to the public, of the 
lithographic printing from this paper, 
prove that it will answer the purpose of 
lithographic drawing and printing, though 
without ensuring so great a number of 
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impressions as from the stone plates. 
Mr. Senefelder and his partners, at Paris, 
at present keep the process a secret ; and 
will not part with any stone paper till 
they have subscriptions to a certain 
amount.-—The public, who are interested 
in the improvement of the lithographic 
art, will be glad to hear that Mr. Miil- 
ler, his Majesty’s printer, who, for these 
seven years, has greatly contributed to 
the advancement of lithography, made 
already, last autumn, a very successful 
essay to manufacture a substitute for 
stove plates. The prints of a drawing 
with a pen, taken from such a substitute 
plate, of a large folio size, are perfectly 
clear and distinct. Such a plate weighs 
three ounces ; whereas a stone plate, of 
the same size, one inch and a half thick, 
weighs twenty-one pounds. 
ATropia. 

A substance has been discovered in the 
plant Belladonna Atropia, which gives to it 
the particular properties it possesses. 
This substance has been called Atropia ; 
it is white, shining, crystallizable in long 
needles, insipid, and little soluble in water 
or alchohol ; it forms regular salts with 
the acids, and is capable of neutralizing a 
considerable quantity of them. When 
Atropia and potassa are mixed in a red 
heat, the ashes (solution ?) mingled with 
muriate of iron, produce a brilliant red. 

Litaia 1n Lepiporits. 

Professor Gmelin has detected lithia in 
two specimens of lepidolite; one being 
Swedish, and the other from Moravia, 
He endeavoured, without success, to form 
alum with this alkali and the super- 
sulphate of alumine, 

NaturaL PHENOMENON. 

It is-stated, in accounts from Giessen, 
in Hesse Darmstadt, that on the 3d of 
May, there fell in different parts of that 
city, a rain of the colour of blood. Pro- 
fessor Zimmerman analyzed it, and says, 
that its component parts were oxyd of 
iron, an earthly acid (d’ acide de terre), 
and carbon. Many of the inhabitants 
were much alarmed by the shower. 

AEROSTATICS. 

A Roman journal states, that M. Mig- 
norelli, of Bologna, has discovered a me- 
thod of giving a horizontal direction to 
balloons. ple 

A curiosity of great antiquity, and 
unique in its kind, has lately been brought 
to this country by a Gentleman, who ac- 
quired it with a deal of trouble and ex- 
pence on the Continent: it consists of our 
Saviour and the twelve Apostles, in amber, 
of large dimensions, with the heads of hard 
stone : they are supposed by several pro- 
fessors who have seen them to be of the 
sixth century. 

PHI- 
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PHILOSOPHICAL INQUIRIES. 


Seti a 


On tue Sun’s Srariown. 

An everlasting sky-rocket let off, would 
fly from the Earth as long as its tail gra- 
vitated theret ibilate the Earth be- 
weath it, and the tail would gravitate to 
the nearest planet, probably ;—anuihilate 
all the planets, the tail would then point 
towards the Sun, and the rocket would fly 
direct therefrom. Let the Sun and Comets, 
and every material substance in the sys- 
tem, be supposed to be annihilated, then 
we may believe that the tail of the rocket 
would gravitate and point to some one of 
the fixed stars, from whence the rocket it- 
self would fly, and the tail again would, in 
time, point to some other, and fly from it, 
and so to and from others, again and again, 
until it obtained a somewhat central posi- 
tion, where it would keep continually veer- 
ing round, not being capable of rest. 

Thus on the Creation of Matter: Fire 
and Figure, at the disposal of the Creator, 
may have been made the means of sup- 
porting that matter in distinct parts, over 
the whole universe. 

Every fixed Star or Sun, may have 
been formed near to its present place, out 
of the chaotic vast of elements immedi- 
ately surrounding ; and, therefore, each 
would have been in a central position in 
regard of others, and their distances so 
great, as to leave the least possible gravi- 
tation. Still had the gravitation exceeded 
the levity of Fire over Figure, they would 
only have coalesced and made one, a new 
figure, and taken a new place; the central 
one of both united. 

Where gravitation is the least possible, 
as it is between fixed stars, the least pos- 
sible irregularity of rotundity, even al- 
though that irregularity should be internal, 
would suffice to cause the orb to turn 
round, not exactly on its own centre of 
magnitude, but at some small distance 
from it round the centre of system. 

The turns of the centre of magnitude is, 
therefore, revolution ; and as soon as re- 
volution took place, whatever of chaos re- 
mained within reach of the attraction of, 
or gravitation to, the revolving centre, 
would be influenced to revolve also, and 
the planets would then begin to be formed 
at different distances, by adhesion of the 
particles and masses, in the collision aris- 
ing from differing velocities. 

Whilst revolving and forming, did any 
of them (the planets) acquire rotation (by 
their depth of longitude) before all the 
masses of matter moving in their sphere, 
and within their attraction had united in one 
primary planet, then the remaining masses 
would be obliged to revolve round it, and 

Gent. Mac, June, 1821, 





keep at a distance as satellites; as ap. 
pears to have been the case with all except 
Mars, Venus, and Mercury, which have 
no visible satellites. 





yp have no satellites ; 
because they have no rotation of their 
own. What has been called rotation in 
the Moon, is not on her own axis, but on 
the Earth’s centre of magnitude; precisely 
once every Moon, and is truely revolution 
with a fixed front to the Earth, the same 
as I have said the Earth had to the Sun, 
before diurnal rotation began, and before 
which the Earth itself could have no sa- 
tellite. 

According to my premises, there ought 
to be revolution even in the rotation of the 
Earth, to cause a satellite to revolve about 
it, but the Earth rotates truly on its exis ; 
where then is the revolving centre to induce 
the revolution of the Moon? To this I 
must answer, that the centre of the Earth’s 
magnitude may revolve round its axis ; 
and it is scarcely possible that a perpendi- 
cular to the plane of the Earth’s equator, 
or circle of greatest diameter (which must 
be the axis of rotation) should pass pre- 
cisely through the centre of the Earth’s 
magnitude, or the centre of gravity. 

Scarce any ball that we can make has 
its centre of gravity truly in the centre 
of its dimensions ; of course there must 
be a bias in the Earth’s globe, and that 
bias will be the revolving centre that causes 
the Moon to revolve. 

Comets, 1 conceive to be those masses 
which had got formed too nearly over the 
Sun’s poles, where they would be deprived 
of the full effect of the revolution of his 
centre of magnitude; and, consequently, 
obtain a lesser degree of circular velocity 
than was necessary to keep them off from 
the Sun; and they become precipitated, 
in their degrees the more direct the less 
circular velocity they had obtained. 

Such masses as had obtained yet less 
circular motion than any of the existing 
Comets, will have fallen into and become 
constituent parts of the Sun. 

A revolving centre of gravitation will 
cause the motion communicated to par- 
ticles of matter surrounding it, to be 
circular in its origin, if we suppose the 
Sun’s motion and Earth’s rotation to 
have commenced while yet the chaotic 
particles were extremely small and nearly 
in equilibrio (as the whole would have 
been before forming system) when the 
gravitation would be very little, and the 
motion at first would be very slow, still 
that motion would be contrifagal as much 
as the gravitation would be centripetal. 

As 
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As the particles became gradually larger, 
and their gravitation increased, the velo- 
city would gradually increase also, and 
distance would always be proportioned to 
velocity, as velocity would have been to 
specific gravity. . a 

The planets at present act in opposition 
to any acceleration of motion in the Sun, 
they being passive and he alone active. 
There is a precession of equinoxes or retro- 
cession of nodes in all the planets, which 
seems to imply either that the Sun loses 
power to bring the planes of the orbits of 
the planets forward to their last year’s 
places, or that the planets gain accelerated 
motion in their orbits, and pass their nodes 
by anticipation of place; but neither of 
these I trust to, but rather that they, being 
a load on the Sun’s action, their planes of 
orbit cannot possibly precede his power, 
but hang back till they feel the drag: and 
there being no elasticity or spring in gra- 
vitation to make up for that drag, it be- 
comes a regular and constant waste, or 
loss of place. 

The planes of the orbits of the planets 
are, therefore, not really and truly flat; 
the ends of each revolution passing at a 
distance of one minute of a degree (some 
less and some more) from each other, 
which is the loss or waste just mentioned, 
and is not made good again by the planes 
of the orbits of any of the planets. Then 
a new revolution begins at an angle of 
incidence, the same as in the former year, 
but a minute back (more and less) in the 
order of the signs, and of their own and 
the Sun’s course. The Earth recedes one 
degree in 70 years, some of the others twice 
as much; this in time would put their 
uodes far asunder; but, as at present, 
their solar nodes are all comprehended 
within the limits of a sign or 50 degrees, 
it is not improbable, that they bave an 
effect on each other’s precessions of equinox 
and retrocession of nodes, which will keep 
them near to each other in the planes of 
their orbits, throughout the whole of the 
platonic year; that is, while they recede 
back through all the 12 signs of the Zodiac. 

Earle, near Wooler. Tuomas Saray. 


Prosectitg Motion. 

The following questions may not ap- 
pear unworthy of attention; it being 
much disputed, wherein the cause of bo- 
dies falling to the Earth consists, while 
the reason, why a body ascends, from the 
efficts of impulse, is overlooked alto- 
gether. 

** Why does a stone continue to ascend 
after it has ceased to be in contact with the 
tmpelling power 2” 

‘The stone receives nothing from that 
which impels it: force is not a substance, 
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therefore there is nothing to communicate : 
neither could any thing communicated 
have the power topush a heavy unsup- 
ported body through the air. But force 
cannot possibly be the cause of the stone 
moving through the air, as force is itself 
but the effect of motion. Without mo- 
tion there is no force; and to increase 
the force of a projectile, it is only ne- 
cessary to increase its motion. Force in 
this, as in all other cases whatever, is 
no other than the velocity of the stone, 
multiplied into the quantity of matter, of 
which the stone is constituted ; therefore 
force, momentum, or impetus, as the 
consequence of motion, cannot be the 
cause of it. Motion producing force, and 
force motion, is evidently downright non- 
sense. What effect then has impulse on 
the stone, so as to put it into a moving 
State ? 

Again,- before the stone begins to de- 
scend, it has lost all its motion, aud of 
consequence all its force: it then moves 
in a contrary direction, and acquires con- 
stantly fresh increments of velocity, which 
are necessarily productive of equal incre- 
ments of momentum, or force, Now as 
force is but the effect of motion, and as 
there is nothing whatever communicated 
to the falling body, the question is, why 
is the motion accelerated in its descent, 
in a medium that so far may be consi- 
dered uniform: or which, in the direc- 
tion of the falling body, is more likely 
to retard, than to accelerate its motion. 
As the stone enters a rarer medium, its 
motion is retarded; as it returns to one 
more dense, it is quickened; in both in- 
stances it acquires force from its degree 
of motion; force therefore does not make 
it move.—What does? 

A pendulum for instance, as it falls, 
if its velocity became accelerated from 
acquiring continued increments of force, 
could never re-ascend against that force, 
at the end of the fall, when the force 
which brought it down was at the strongest. 
But force cannot be productive of motion, 
it cannot create its own cause; neither 
could such a cause as attraction, any 
more than a descending force, permit the 
pendulum to asceud, after its fall. It ap- 
pears then that the falling body is pushed, 
not attracted down; and an ascending 
body is pushed up by the same cause, 
not carried or moved through the air, 
by an effect of which motion is the cause. 
Thus we see, that the same. cause which 
precipitates the rain, makes water rise 
in pumps. It remains to know, how pro- 
jectiles are acted on from the effects of 
impulse, so as to put them into motion, 
as well as to vary the direction of their 
motion. 

Chatham, 


T. H. Pasrey. 
SELECT 
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A POEM#, 

For the Anniversary of the Literary Fund, 
at Freemason’s Hall, May 10, 1821+. 
Written and recited by Witt1am Tuomas 
Firzcerayp, Esg. 

T# 1S Board presents, to Contemplation’s 

view, 

“ The Feast of Reason” and of Virtue too! 

Where Mirth prevails, unsullied by Ex- 

cess, [bless ! 

And Pleasure’s object is the Power to 

Where All assemble for the noblest end— 

Genius, depress’d by Fortune, to befriend ; 

To drive pale Want, and Misery from The 

Door [poor:—— 

Where Wealth of Mind has left The Body 

Here, Parties no conflicting Passions bring, 

For Pity’s Altar is a sacred Thing ! 

Where angry feelings that Mankind divide, 

Charm’d by The Seraph Charity! subside ; 

And Men, who differ in The World, agree 
In thy bless’d Cause, Divine Humanity !— 
Purer the Good you never can impart, 

Than to bring Comfort to the Sick at 

Heart, [head, 
Where talents, long neglected, droop the 
And slighted Science toils for scanty Bread : 
Though heavy Burthens press the labour- 

ing Poor, {endure ! 


Far greater Wants the Letter’d World’ 


Wants, that avoid the glaring Eye of Day, 
And, in The Closet, or the Vitals prey ; 
For lofty Minds endure the keenest pain, 
Ere Pride permits The Victim to complain ; 
Scorning to ask Relief, he seeks the Gloom 
That leads to Frenzy, or an early Tomb ! 


Dear is The Child that milks The Mo- 

ther’s Breast ! 

So dear is Pity to The Heart oppress’d ! 

But when such Pity to The Scholar's given, 

*Tis Manna dropping from The Stores of 
Heaven! [wav Tyrone, 

And, like that Saccour from Tue Erer- 

The Blessing doubles, when The Hand’s 
unknown! 


tSome have advanced Opinions, that 
would dry 
The Source of all your generous Sympathy; 
That Learning wants no Patron to succeed, 
And Works of Genius always find their 
meed— 
Delusive thought !—-unworthy liberal Men! 
Did Mitton reap the Harvest of his Pen ? 
Did smiling Comfort bless poor Orway’s 
Days? [Lays? 
Or Wealth reward The Loyal Burrer’s 





* Being the Twenty-rrrru Anniversary 
Poem written by Mr. Fitz-Gerald for this 
Society. + See p. 465. 


t See Mr. Fitz-Gerald’s Address for 
1805. 


His King, who Humour lovw’d, and relish’d 
Wit, 

With pleasure quoted every Line he writ, 

And while gay Courtiers Gill’d the sparkling 
Glass, 

Still was their mirth the Wit of Hupisras ! 

All own’d his Pen had serv’d the Royal 
Cause [Laws ; 

When The Sword fail’d to vindicate the 

Yet Burrer found, too oft The Poet’s Lot! 

His Verse remember’d, but himself forgot ; 

Aad while Fame cull’d a Chaplet for his 
bead, 

His Country’sGratitude denied him Bread }. 


That modern Genius gains both Wealth 
and Praise, [Days ; 
We sometimes see, with pleasure, in our 
Such Authors well deserve a Laurel Crown, 
Who owe their Riches to their own Re- 
nown; [prevail, 
’Gainst them no adverse Fortune can 
Whose best Macenas is the Public Sale : 
But let not their Success your aid restrain ; 
Wide is The Cavern of Distress and Pain! 
Where, cold and gloomy, many av Author 
lies, [cries ; 
Distracted with his starving Children’s 
And sees The Partner of his wretched hour 
Droop by his Side—the type of some fair 
flower, 
Nipp’d in the Spring by unexpected frost, 
Its Beauty faded, and its odour lost ! 
While he, in bitter tears, completes The 
Page 
Destined to benefit a thankless Age, 
Hope dies within him—like the last faint 


Ray 
That slowly lingers on expiring Day,— 
But not one gleam of Comfort can impart 
To cheer the Night that blackens round 


his heart. 
Such are The Objects, whom we wish to 
save [Grave. 


From Misery’s last Retreat—a timeless 
These to relieve the Royar Bounty flows, 
In streams perennial, to assuage their Woes. 
Here Truth and Justice prompt The Muse 
to bring [Kinc ! 
Praise to our Patron §—Homage to Our 
Whose feeling heart has always wish’d to 
dry [Eye ; 
The secret tear, that dims Misfortune’s 
Who, with a polished Taste, and liberal 
band, [Native Land ; 
Spreads wide Improvements through his 
And, like Avucusrus, who embellished 
Rome, 
Makes Grecian Arts his Devizens at home. 





§ His Majesty, who is Patron of the 
Society, has for many years given £200, 
to the Literary Fund, on the Anniversary. 
Where 
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Where uncouth Buildings met the Pablic 
Eyes, 

Long spacious Streets, ‘and Palaces arise ; $ 

And Tames may soon behold, with con- 

scious pride, 

Another Aruens rising on his side ! 

Arts cannot droop, nor Sciences despair, 

When Encrann’s Monarcy makes their 
cause his care ; 

Nor Genius pine neglected, and alone, 

Her all-accomplished Patron on The 


Throne ! 
Hisernia’s Bards, who oft in plaintive 
strain, [of Pain, 


Have charm’d the Breast from every sense 
Will strike Tue Harp, and loudest Pceans 
sing, 
To hail, on Irish ground, a Britisu Kinc! 
Enrn ‘has never yet a Monarch seen, 
Who did not stain with blood her native 
green ; 
She never saw her Kinas but stern in arms, 
Within her Bosom spreading dire alarms ! 
They came without one Blessing in their 
hand ; [ruled the Land ; 
Their Sworps, and not their Scerrzes, 
And nothing mark’d their Presence, or 
their Reigns, 
But burning Villages, and ravaged Plains ! 
Their Iron Laws were grafted on their fears, 
And all they left the Peasant were his tears! 
EF’en Great Exizaseta, at home adored ! 
Was only known to Enin by her sword ; 
She sent no Harbinger of Grace and Love; 
But hungry Vultures for the Peaceful 


Dove.— 
How different now !—when every heart and 
hand [Land! 


Will hail their Sovereign to Hisernia’s 
Grateful for All that Georce THe ,Goop 
had done, [the Son. 
The Debt they owed Tue Sire, they’ll pay 
Our Sister Istz, that never saw before 
One Kinc or Enctanp welcome on her 
Shore, [Zeal, 
Will greet her Monarch with that Loyal 
Which Erin’s gallant Sons so deeply feel : 
Of Honour jealous, none so soon extend 
The ready hand, to reconcile a Friend ; 
No secret Enmity they ever know, 
Warm in their Friendship—maaly to their 


Foe! 
And, as their gen’rous Bosoms scorn all 
art, [the heart, 


The Kine they love they’!] throne upon 


Your Bard, who many a year prophetic 
proved, [loved, 
And dwelt, with ardour, on the Themes he 
Would wish his Country’s Blessings to re- 
hearse,— [Verse ! 
As once her Triumphs—in his patriot 
Again he ventures to foretel the Day, 
When present Ills will pass, like Mists, 
away; 
When boundless Commence shall new Trea- 
sures yield, (Fiexp ! 
And Tue Loom prosper with the abundant 
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While Py Fovrta Georcer, as wide as 


in, 

Rstends theBlessings of hisFather’s Reign ; 

His Sceptre honour’d, as his Sword was 
fear’d ; 

In War triumphant! and in Peace rever’d! 





LINES 


To the Memory of W.Srevenson, Esq.F.S.A. 
Who died May 13,1821. (See p, 473.) 
ASK = oe whom that aweful funeral 

[wounds the ear ; 

wah ie and deep-toned accents 
Those looks of sorrow but too plainly tell, 
And ah! too soon th’ unwelcome tid- 


ings bear: 
And while the mourner’s eye in grief dis- 
solves, [hearse, 


As slow and solemn moves the fun’ral 
On me, alas! the painful task devolves 
To pay the last sad tributary verse. 


Ye drooping Relatives, absorb’d in grief, 
Accept the boon of sympathy sincere ! 
Tho’ vain her efforts to impart relief, 
Let grateful Friendsbip join the hallow’d 
tear. 
But Gratitude in vain for utterance seeks, 
From my full heart can words a passage 
find > [speaks 
The sigh in secret breath’d more strongly 
The genuine language of the woe-fraught 
mind. 
All shall unite a gen’ral loss to mourn, 
Who knew his warm benevolence of soul ; 
eer - Taste shall languish o’er his 
[enroll. 
And ‘mid their Worthies shall his name 
Mild candour mark’d his penetrating eye ; 
Swifttocommend, but ever slow to blame, 
Prompt the least spark of genius to descry, 
And lead the rising Artist on to fame. 
His usefal life, which Heaven in mercy lent, 
An instrument of blessing to mankind, 
In deeds of pure beneficence was spent, 
Which spoke the noblest feelings of the 


mind. 
Cal!°d from this world of woe to realms of 
rest, [annoy, 


Where pain and sickness shall no more 
His soul in God’s eternal presence blest, 

Receives a rich reward of endless joy. 

May 1821. Exizaseta Bentiey. 





Mr. Ursan, June 4. 
THE following Lines, by the late Mr. 
George Hardinge, were occasioned by 
a report of the death of the respectable 
Peer, noticed lately in your Obituary, p.275. 
THE rumour of a good man’s death 
Sounds like a Virtue’s parting breath, 
The tears on Dysart’s urn deplore 
His generous heart that beats no more ; 
But Fortune is of Mercy’s train ;— 
He lives, and we are bless’d again? 


EPITAPH 
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EPITAPH 
For a Monument in the Church of Stoke 
Rochford in Lincolnshire, with a Poetical 
Inscription. (See p. 283.) 
Edmondus Turnor, 

Edmondi et Dorothez Turnor, 
Filius natu major, 
ZEqualisque Etonensium ceetis. 
Breves, eheu! delicie, 
Decessit rv Kal. Mart. A.D. mpcccxxt. 
Vixit annos xrv. Mensesv. Dies 1x. 
Que vultds fuerit gratia, 

Que morum integritas, 

Qui nascentis ingenii vigor, 
Elegautia, suavitas, 

Pro elegis lacryme testentur ! 
Quod si virtutis exemplar aded insigne 
Ostensum modo terris, 

Aut studia amicorum aut luctus 
Retinere potuissent, 

Ante oculos ille nostros (ut in animis) 
Adbuc versaretur, 

Neque morte (ipsi opportunissima) 
Ad meliora translatus 
ZEternum sui desiderium 
Parentibus reliquisset. 


or 


SNATCH’D from us in thine early years ! 
Receive the drops that vainly flow, 
And swell with unavailing tears 
Fraternal and parental woe. 
Alas! ’tis sweet, and yet ’tis pain, 
When breath and life have fled, e’en now 
To cling with rapture long and vain 
Upon thy moisten’d cheek and brow, 
Until we fancy that a gleam 
Again hath lit thy glaring eye, 
And murmur to thy lips, and dream 
We hear those lifeless lips reply. 
Yet, while the words are on my tongue, 
Corruption awes me—and aside 
I shrink from that to which I clung, 
And feel what love would wish to hide ; 
And while thy cold remains we lay 
To sleep beneath their colder stone, 
I haste me from the frame’s decay, 
To muse on that which knoweth none. 
Unhurt, undying, undecayed, 
The soul exists beyond the tomb ; 
And oft, amid the sacred glade, 
Thy spirit to my dreams will come. 


It stands where Thamus sorrowing flows, 
And thus it says, or seems to say, 

** Lament not for the cherish’d rose, 
That bloom’d and faded in a day ; 

And let not them that gave me birth, 
And let not her that closed my eyes, 

Bedew with tears my bed of earth, 
Or sorrow at my obsequies! 

The joys of Heaven around me shine ; 
Why should they cherish earthly cares ? 

Eternity of bliss is mine ! 
Why should a moment’s pang be theirs ?” 
March 8, E. C. H. 
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ON THE EGYPTIAN TOMB. 

MP of Egypt’s elder day, 

Shade of the mighty pass’d away, 
(Whose giant works still frown sublime 
Mid the twilight-shades of time ;) 
Fanes, of sculpture vast and rude, 
That strew the sandy solitude, 

Lo! before our startled eyes, 

As at a wizard’s wand, ye rise, 
Glimm’ring larger thro’ the gloom ! 
While on the secrets of the tomb, 
Rapt in other times, we gaze, 

The Mother-Queen of ancient days, 
Her mystic symbol in her hand, 
Great Isis seems herself to stand, 


From mazy vaults, high-arch’d and 


im, 
Hark! heard ye not Osiris’ hymn ? 
And saw ye not in order dread 

The long procession of the dead ? 


Forms that the night of years couceal’d, 
As by a flash, are here reveal’d ; 
Chiefs, who sung the victor song, 
Scepter’d kings, a shadowy throng! 
From slumber of three thousand years 
Each as in life and light appears, 

Stern as of yore! Yes, Vision vast, 
Three thousand years have silent pass’d, 
Suns of Empire risen and set, 

(Whose story time can ne’er forget, ) 
Since, in the morning of her pride, 
Immeuse, along the Nile’s green side, 
The City of the Sun appear’d, 

And her gigantic image rear’d. 


As her own Memnon, like a trembling 
string, 
When the Sun, with rising ray 
Streaked the lonely desert gray 
Sent forth its magic murmuring, 
That just was heard, then died away ; 
So pass’d, oh Thebes ! thy morning pride, 
Thy glory was the sound that died! 


Phantom of that city old, 
Whose mystic spoils we now behold, 
A kingdom’s sepulchre—oh say, 
Shall Albion’s own illustrious day, 
Thus darkly, close ? her power, her fame 
Thus pass away, a shade, a name! 
May 19. W. L. B. 





EXTEMPORE, 


On reading the tributary Lines of T. N. in 
the Gentleman's Magazine for April, 1821. 


! STRIKE again that sacred lyre, 
* Thy master-hand so lately strung, 
That Bard who joins yon heav’nly choir, 
Has sure o'er thee his mantle flung! 


May He on high attend thy prayers, 
That resignation may entwine 
Her heavenly wreath ’mid earthly cares, 
And to adore, let it be mine ! 
May 1. 


Luna. 
HISTO- 
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PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


House or Lorps, May 21. 

The Grampound Disfranchi t went 
through a Committee ; a motion in oppo- 
sition to it was negatived by a majority of 
60 to 26. In the Committee, an Amend- 
ment was introduced into the Bill, by 
which it is proposed to transfer the Elec- 
tive Franchise, lost by Grampound, to the 
county of York, instead of the town of 
Leeds. 





Tn the House of Commons the same day, 
Mr. Monck put a question as unexpected, 
as it appeared, to her Majesty’s Advisers, 
as it was to his Majesty’s Ministers, rela- 
tive to the Coronation, and the conduct 
which was contemplated towards the 
Queen as regarded that important and 
august ceremony. The Hon. Member 
adverted to the rumour prevalent out of 
doors, that her Majesty was not to be 
summoned to bear her share in that au- 
gust ceremony ; but, at the time, declared 
he could not credit the report, and con- 
fidently anticipated a coutradiction of it 
from his. Majesty’s Ministers. The Hon. 
Member's doubts, however, were soon re- 
duced to certainty, for Lord Londonderry 
avowed that Ministers had not felt them- 
selves called on to advise his Majesty to 
call her Majesty to the Coronation. The 
Noble Lord also declared himself ready to 
assume his full share of responsibility for 
the advice he had given to the Sovereign, 
and equally prepared to meet any motion 
which Gentlemen, in their discretion, or 
rather indiscretion, might think fit to bring 
forward on the subject. The remainder of 
the evening was occupied in the discussion 
of the Ordnance Estimates. 





Houses or Lorps, May 22. 

Lord Bathurst moved, that the House 
should go into a Committee on the Timber 
Duties Bill, and stated its principal pro- 
visions. It was not, he said, intended 
that the system on which the Bill was 
founded should be permanent. A revision 
might be proposed in three or four years. 
Lord Lauderdale considered the Bill as 
altogether a Colonial job. The proprie- 
tors of old ships and of saw-mills in the 
Colonies were the only persons interested 
in it. He condemned the preference given 
to Russia over Norway by the Bill, at the 
very time that Russia was augmenting the 
duties on British merchandize.—Lord Li- 
verpool supported the Bill, not as doing ail 
that could have been wished, but as put- 
ting the Foreign timber trade on a better 


footing than that on which it had been 
heretofore, while it, at the same time, af- 
forded due protection to the Colonia! trade 
and to the interests of our manofacturers 
as connected with the Colonial interests. 
—The Marquis of Lansdown regretied that 
the result of all the investigatiuns and all 
the discussions on the subject of our fo- 
reign commerce should have been such a 
Biil as the present. He wished to know 
whether any hopes had been held out to 
the Colonists that a definitive arrangement 
was to be made upon the principles of this 
Bill.—Lord Bathurst said, that the pre- 
sent system was open to a revision at any 
period when it might be deemed expedient. 
The Bill went through a Committee; and 
on the following day, on the motion of 
Earl Bathurst, the Bill was read the third 
time and passed, 
Houss or Commons, May 23. 

Sir James Mackintosh moved, that the 
House should, in Committee, take into 
consideration the state of the Criminal 
Code ; it having been understood, on 2 
former evening, that the debate should 
take place on the question of the Speaker 
leaving the Chair. The motion was op- 
posed by the Solicitor General, who was 
answered at great length by Mr. F. Buz- 
ton. After a discussion of considerable 
length, in which several Members parti- 
cipated, the motion for the Committee was 
carried by a majority of 118 to 74, 


House or Lorps, May 24. 

The order of the day having been 
moved for the third reading of the Gram- 
pound Disfranchisement Bill, Lord Car- 
narvon supported the measure.— Lord 
Harrowby objected to the transfer of the 
two Members to the whole of the county 
of York, and suggested that they should 
be given to a certain district, including 
Leeds, Rotheram, and Wakefield.—This 
would obviate the inconvenience of taking 
the poll at once for the county for four 
Members.—Lord Liverpool thought such 
inconveniences, if found to exist, would 
better be obviated by a separate Bill, ap- 
plicable generally to county elections. 
Lord Harewood deprecated such an altera- 
tion in the mode of electing county Mem- 
bers. He opposed the transfer of the two 
Members in this case to the county of 
York.—Lords Westmoreland and De Dun- 
stanville repeated their former objections 
to the measure. The question for the 
third reading was then carried in the 

affirmative, 
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affirmative, on a division, by S9 to 12, and 
the Bill was accordingly read the third time 
and passed. 





In the House of Commons, the same 
day, Mr. Holme Sumner applied, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on the Newington 
Select Vestry Bill, for leave to withdraw 
the Bill; it being understood that the 
supporters and opponents of the Bill in 
tbe parish had come to an awicable ar- 
rangement on the subject. 

Mr. Creevey brought forward his motion 
relative to the 44 per cent. Leeward Is- 
lands Duties, and proposed a swing of 
Resolutions. on the subject. Mr. Goul- 
burn moved the previous question ; which 
was carried by a majority of 76 to 52. 

Mr. Chetwynd moved for leave to bring 
in a Bill for the better apprehending and 
punishing of Vagrants; which gave rise 
to a discussion, involving the general prin- 
ciples of the law on that subject. 

Mr. Scarleti’’s Poor Laws Amendment 
Bill again came under discussion, It was 
read a second time, and ordered to be 
committed on the Monday following. 





House or Commons, May 25. 

The Report of the Forgery Punishment 
Mitigation Bill was received, and agreed 
to by the House. Sic James Mackintosh 
said, that giving way to the opinion of 
others, be should move to omit from the 
provisions of this Bill forgery of Wills, of 
Marriage Registers, and of Transfers of 
Stock, aud to leave the law, as regarded 
the punishment of death for those offences, 
as it stood at present. 

The House subsequently went into a 
Committee on the Army Extraordinaries, 
and a discussion of considerable length 
took place upon them. 





May 28. A lovg conversation took 
place in the House of Commons on the 
present state of the Courts of Justice in 
Newfoundland, upon a Petition presented 
from that colony by Sir James Mackintosh. 

Mr. Scarlett's Poor Relief Bill was re- 
committed, and ordered to be reprinted. 

The London Wharfs Bill passed the 
House; a Clause proposed by Mr. Hume 
for preserving to the Public all existing 
rights of way, being negatived, on a divi- 
sion, by a majority of 52 to 7, 

The House afterwards went into a Com- 
mittee of Supply, and a long conversation 
took place on the Item for granting 
137,000/, for the Barrack Department. 
To this Col. Davies moved an amend- 
ment to reduce the Vote to 59,500/.; 
which was rejected, on a division of 53 to 
29. 





May 30. The Grampound Disfranchise- 
ment Bill was discussed, and the Lords’ 
amendment to it, giving the right of elect- 
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ing two additional Knights of the Shire to 
the county of York, was agreed to. 

On the Report of the Committee of Sup- 
ply being brought up, Mr. Brougham took 
the opportunity of adverting to the “Con- 
stitutional Association,” and to the Circu- 
lar addressed by the Secretary of it to the 
Magistracy of the Kingdom. The Hon. 
and Learned Gentleman commented in 
strong language on the unconstitutional 
nature of this Association, reprobated 
their proceedings as illegal, and as tend- 
ing to poisou the sources of Justice, by 
destroying the impartiality of Juries. Mr, 
Scarlett aud Mr. Warre agreed in the opi- 
nion delivered by Mr. Brougham; while 
the Solicitor General most strenuously con- 
tended for the legality of the proceedings 
adopted by this Society ; which, whilst he 
carefully guarded himself against saying 
a word on the policy or impolicy of it, he 
pledged his credit, as a Lawyer, it was in 
its formation both legal and constitutional. 

Mr. M. A. Taylor moved a Resolution, 
that the House would, next Session, take 
into consideration the state of the Court of 
Chancery, and the jurisdiction of the Lords, 
with a view to the introduction of arrange- 
ments for facilitating the general dispatch 
of business, After some observations from 
the Marquis of Londonderry and the Ai- 
torney General, a division took place; and 
the motion was negatived by a majority of 
56 to 52. 

May 31. Mr. H. G. Bennet addressed 
the House at great length on the subject 
of the influence possessed by Ministers 
over its proceedings, from the number of 
placemen who had seats in it, He would 
leave the heads of office in possession of 
their seats, but would exclude the under- 
lings. He would exclude three Lords of 
the Treasury, conceiving that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, with one Lord for 
England, and one for Ireland, and the two 
Secretaries, were sufficient for attending 
to the concerus of that department in 
Parliament, ‘There were now in the 
House fifty-one persons holding places at 
pleasure. Of these he wished to exclude 
twenty-nine, who would vote for any Mi- 
nister, or for any measure, and who were, 
in truth, retained only upon that condi- 
tion. After some discussion, the motion 
was negatived by 76 to 52, 





Ways anp Means, 
June 1. The House having gone into 
a Committee of Ways and Means, Mr, 
Vansittart proceeded to give an explana- 
tion of his general plan of finance for the 
present year. He went over the different 
heads of Supply for the last and present 
year, which presented a saving of not 
much short of 1,800,000/. The compara- 
tive account stood as follows ; 
1820, 
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1820. 1821. 
9,443,943 Army .00- corsseeseeeeee8, 750,000 
6,586,695 Navy....sesceseeesees+6, 176,700 
1,199,650 Ordnance. ......0..+..01,195,100 
2,444,100 Miscellaneous ....... 1,900,000 

19,673,688 18,021,800 
1,000,000 Intest. on Exch'. Bills1,000,000 
410,000 Sinking Fund on Ditto 290,000 


19,311,800 





21,083,688 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer then 
entered into a consideration of the Ways 
and Means for the service of the year, 
Among other important statements, he 
said that the income and expenditure of 
Great Britain for the year ending the 5th 
of January, 1820, were as follow:—For 
that year, the total net revenue of Great 
Britain and Ireland, including arrears of 
Property Tax, and War Duty on Malt, was 
54,022,714. to which were to be added for 
Lotteries 156,124/. for old stores 263,820/, 
for repayment of Exchequer Bills issued 
for public works 198,000/. making a total 
of 54,640,658, The charges on the Con- 
solidated Fund were 48,597,157/. and the 
interest on the Sinking Fund was 2,300,219/, 
forming a total pf 50,897,376l. of charges, 
exclusive of the Army and Navy expendi- 
ture for the year. The latter, when added 
to the foregoing charges, made a total for 
the service of that year of 71,199,854. 
from which, if they deducted the previous 
amount of 54,640,658/. there would re- 
main a balance of 16,559,196/. To meet 
this, arrangements had been made to take 
17,509, 7732 out of the Sinking Fund, which, 
when done, left a surplus over and above 
the charge for which it was provided, of 
950,5971. That balance was applied in 
reduction of the outstanding National 
Debt, and a large arrear of interest upon 
Exchequer Bills was paid off within that 
year; so that, in fact, there was from 
1,700,0002.to 1,800,0002. during that period 
applied to the liquidation of the Public 
Debt of the country. He then recapitu- 
lated the details of the grants and charges 
for the present year, stating the total of 
the income, exclusive of the Sinking Fund, 
at 58,221,000/., and the expenditure as 
exceeding that sum by 13,209,8002.: but 
as the Sinking Fund Revenue for the year 
would be 16,825,958/. there was an actual 
excess of income applicable to the reduc- 
tion of the Debt of not much short of 
4,000,000/. The Right Hon. Gentleman 
concluded by observing, that there was no 
country in Europe which was compara- 
tively so little in debt, after the close of 
$0 severe, protracted, and so arduous a 
struggle. The war had, it was true, en- 


tailed difficulties on the country; but he 
was confident that those difficulties would 
be overcome by the zeal and energies of 
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the people, which had already surmounted 
difficulties of yet greater maguitude. He 
trusted that, in accomplishing this desire- 
able end, every man would do his utmost 
to support the fame which England had 
acquired, and act as became a member of 
this great Empire. The Right Hon. Gen- 
tleman then moved, “That it is the opi- 
nion of this Committee, that a sum not 
exceeding 15,000,000/. be raised by an- 
nuities on the Sinking Fund, 12,500,080/. 
for Great Britain, and 500,000/. for Ire- 
land, for the service of the year 1821.” 
On a division, the motion was carried by 
123 to 65, 

June 4. A discussion took place on Sir 
J. Mackintosh’s Bill, for the Reforma- 
tion of the Criminal Law. On the motion 
for the third reading of the Bill for miti- 
gating the punishment of Forgery, the 
Altorney General moved an Amendment, 
that the Bill be read a third time that day 
six months. This Amendment gave rise 
to a discussion of some length and inte- 
rest, but was lost on a division —Some 
clauses and amendments were added to 
the Bill, especially one excepting Coun- 
try Bank-notes from the operation of the 
Bill. The question for the third reading 
was also carried on a division, by 117 to 
111—a majority of six in favour of the 
Bill; but on the question, “That this 
Bill do pass,” another division took place, 
and the Bill was thrown out, by 121 to 
115. ao 

June 6. Dr. Lushington presented a 
Petition from an individual of the name 
of Thomas Dolby. The Petitioner repre- 
sented that he had been prosecuted by the 
body styling itself the Constitutional As- 
sociation. He further represented, that 
an indictment was preferred against him, 
for a publication which had been disconti- 
nued before the prosecution was instituted. 
After the bill was found, the Petitioner 
was arrested and held to bail. He then 
entered into a full review of the case, and 
concluded by warmly supporting the Pe- 
tition. After a few observations from Sir 
M. Cholmeley, in support of the Associa- 
tion, and Mr. Denman against it, the Peti- 
tion was ordered to lie upon the table, 
and to be printed. 








June 7. Mr. Hume brought forward 
a motion relative to the Ionian Islands. 
The Hono. Member, in a lovg speech, enu- 
merated the various acts of oppression 
under which, he contended, the Ionians 
laboured ; observing, that his statements 
were partly the result of actual observa- 
tion during a residence in the islands ; 
and partly of the communications which 
he had received from them since that pe- 
riod. The speech concluded with a mo- 
tion for a Commission to proceed to the 
Ionian Islands, for the purpose of en- 
quiring 
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quiring into the conduct of Sir T. Mait- 
land, the High Commissioner, and the 

state of the Government of the 
Island. The motion was opposed by Mr. 
Goulburn ; and after several other Gen- 
tlemen had delivered their sentiments, 
most of whom eulogized the character of 
the gallant General, the House divided— 
Ayes 27—Noes 97—the Motion was there- 
fore negatived by 70. 





June 8. A conversation of some length 
took place on the merits of Mr. Scarlett’s 
Poor Laws Amendment Bill. The dis- 
cussion arose upon a Petition presented 
against the measure by Sir R. Wilson, 
who commented in strong terms on the 
measure, as an invasion of the rights of 
the Poor. Mr. Brougham deprecated the 
arguments and language of the Gallant 
General, as only calculated to raise a 
clamour against the measure; and ob- 


served, however pure the motives of the 
Hon. Member might be, such language 
could only tend to injure the Poor. The 
Bill was defended by Mr. Scarlett, Sir 
J. Graham, Sir J. Sebright, Col. Wood, 
Mr. _ em and others; and opposed 
by Mr. Calcraft, Mr. Mansfield, Sir R. 
Wilson, and Mr. H. Gurney ; the latter 
Gentleman declared, that, in his opinion, 
for the House to adopt this measure, 
would be neither more nor less than an 
act of flagrant insanity. 

Mr. Serjeant Onslow, at the sugges- 
tion of several Members, withdrew his 
Bill for the repeal of the Usury Laws 
till next Session. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer after- 
wards moved the Order of the Day for 
bringing up the Report of the Budget; 
upon which some conversation followed. 

The grant of 6000/, a-year, and 18,000/. 
arrears to the Duke of Clarence, was car- 
ried, on a division of 119 to 43, 


EE 


FOREIGN OCCURRENCES. 


FRANCE. 

The Paris papers have furnished us 
with three important documents; — 
one a Declaration, in the name of the 
Courts of Austria, Russia, and Prussia, 
signed by their respective Ministers, at 
Laybach ; the second, a Circular from 
Count Nesselrode, Russian Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, to the Russian Lega- 
tions at the different Courts; and the 
last, a Circular Dispatch, addressed by 
the Sovereigns of Russia, Austria, and 
Prussia, to their Ministers at Foreign 
Courts. In these documents, the Po- 
tentates in question detail the causes 
which led to the assembling at Trop- 
pau, and develope the principles upon 
which they profess to have been actu- 
ated, and on which they are determined 
to act in future. They reiterate the as- 
sertions, doctrines, and pretensions, with 
which Europe has already been made 
acquainted from the same quarter. 


SPAIN. 

The Madrid Gazettes of the 5th ult. 
announce, that on the 4th the sentence, 
condemning the Chaplain Vinuessa to 
ten years’ hard labour, was made known. 
The sentence did not please every body. 
A considerable number of people pro- 
ceeded to the prison, and endeavoured 
to force the gates. The guarding of 
them was confined to the national mi- 
litia, who made some efforts to keep 
off the assailants; it did not, however, 
succeed ; several individuals penetrated 
to the chamber of Vinuessa, and he was 
murdered by the infuriated populace. 

Gent. Mac. June, 1821, 


“* Madrid, May 10.—It is much to be 
feared that the assassination of Vinuessa 
is but the prelude to other acts of fe- 
rocity which will stain our revolution 
with blood. There are two other facts 
which | can certify, and which must in- 
spire equal horror. In the last bull 
fight, a trumpeter, well known for his 
liberalism, was placed near a person of 
the contrary party. A dispute arose be- 
tween them, caused by the divergence 
of opinion, and the latter taking a knife 
from his pocket, stabbed the trumpeter 
twice, who fell dead on the spot.—In 
the environs of Aranda de Duero, some 
monks assembled in alittle wood, where 
they concerted measures to form a band 
of partisans, The magistrate being in- 
formed of it, the national guard of Aranda 
was sent out to seize them, and in fact 
arrested them; but instead of taking 
them to the town as prisoners, they tied 
them to trees, set fire to the wood, and 
burnt them alive.”’ 

In the sitting of the Spanish Cortes 
of the 2Ist ult. a resolution for the re- 
duction of tithes from one-tenth to one- 
twentieth, or one half of their amount— 
was carried by a majority of 157 to 20; 
but of the minority, 11 voted against 
the measure, merely because they ad- 
vocated ther total abolition. In the 
sitting of the 22d, the appropriation to 
the service of the state, of the rents 
and other property in land and houses 
belonging to the Church establishment, 
was voted unanimously, These import- 
ant measures only await the royal as~ 
sent. It is remarkable, that the — 

° 
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of Madrid and four other prelates voted 
in favour of both measures, 


ITALY. 

The King of Naples returned to his 
capital on the 16th of May. He bas 
formed a Provisional Junta to govern 
his Kingdom, with Marquis de Circello 
at its head. His Sicilian Majesty had 
ordered the Spanish squadron, which 
was in the Bay of Naples, to depart 
without delay ; and, further, prohibited 
it from anchoring in any of the ports 
of his kingdom, 

Some remarkably fine statuary and 
other marble quarries have lately been 
discovered at Seravazza, in Tuscany, 
much superior to any thing of the kind 
at Carrara, which threatens to rival and 
lower the pride of the latter mentioned 
place. The Grand Duke of Tuscany 
gives great encouragement and protec- 
tion both to commerce and the fine arts 
within his dominions. 

Rome, Muay \12. A medal has been 
struck by the city of Padua in honour 
of Mr. Betzoni, the celebrated Egyp- 
tian traveller, who is a native of that 
place.--It appears that on his return to 
Europe he took the opportunity of his 
first visit to Italy, to present to this 
(his native) city two lion-headed statues 
of granite, part of the fruits of his en- 
terprising and successful researches ; 
they have been placed in the great sa- 
loon of the Palezza deila Justizza. 

Rome, May \2. The day before yes- 
terday, about three o’clock, seventeen 
brigands scaled the walls of the garden 
of Camaldules at Frascati, and entering 
the Convent carried off seven Monks 
with them to the mountains, leaving 
bebind only those who were infirm, Two 
other Monks were sent by the banditti 
to Rome to make known the sum that 
they required for their ransom, the 
enormous sum of 70,000 crowns. It is 
reported that 18,000 has already been 
offered. It appears that his Eminence, 
the Cardinal Pecca, who is generally at 
Frascati, bad only quitted the convent 
a few hours previous, or he would pro- 
bably bave experienced the same fate. 
It is supposed that the object of the 
robbers was to carry him off also. 


GERMANY. 

The Emperor of Austria has written 
a letter of thanks to his Ministers, Met- 
ternich and Stadion, and General Fri- 
mont, for their conduct in the late con- 
test with Naples. 


RUSSIA. 
The Captain Billinghausen, sent out 
by the Russian Government on a voy- 
age of discovery to the South Sea, re- 
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ports, that he has discovered three 
islands covered with snow, in South la- 
titude 56 deg. on one of which smoke 
was seen issuing from a voleano. 


TURKEY. 

The accounts from Constantinople 
present a horrid scene of massacre of 
every creature, Greek or Frank, from 
the highest to the lowest. The most 
outrageous excesses have been com- 
mitted by the Turkish soldiery, which 
the Government even cannot restrain. 
The diplomatic Euvoys have not been 
exempt from the insults of the Mussul- 
men and Janissaries. It is said, that 
Baron Strogonoff was obliged to make 
his escape in a woman’s dress. The 
wife of another Envoy is said to have 
been roughly treated. The Dragoman 
of the Porte, and nineteen other Greeks, 
were decapitated or banged in the 
course of one day. Whole streets have 
been set fire to in Pera, and men, wo- 
men, and children murdered, or de- 
voured by the flames. 

The following is an extract of a let- 
ter from Vienna, May 17.—** Letters 
from Constantinople, of the 25th April, 
give a deplorable picture of the state 
of things there. The execution of the 
most distinguished Greeks continued 
with a severity hitherto unheard of ; 
and only a few families bave succeeded, 
almost by miracle, in escaping by nigbt. 
The serious insurrection of the Greeks 


‘in the Morea, and in the Islands of the 


Archipelago, had raised the fanaticism 
of the Turks to the highest pitch ; and 
the blood-thirsty populace indulges in 
the most dreadful excesses against the 
defenceless Christians.” 

The most recent accounts from Con- 
stantinople paint in very unfavourable 
colours the anxieties of the Ottoman 
Government, under the serious circum- 
stances in which it is now placed. Great 
exertions were beginning to be made to 
fortify the weaker points of Constanti- 
nople, and that all the troops composing 
the garrison of that capital were employ- 
ed on the works, The strongest place, 
it is added, of the Morea, is that of Na- 
poli, called Malvoisin, whence the wine 
of the neighbourbood takes the name of 
Malvoisin ; and it is now besieged by a 
fleet, the Admiral of which is a Greek 
hervine. She is called Wablina. Her 
husband, who was Captain of a vessel, 
was killed some time ago by the Turks; 
five of her sons were also massacred by 
the barbarians. Among the Greek sqa- 
dron there are seven vessels, the pro- 
perty of this Lady. She has signified 
to the Turks that the person who sum- 
mons them is a Grecian, and that she 
was 
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was animated with generous sentiments ; 
that in case of submission, she would 
guarantee to them their lives; but that, 
if they were obstinate in making resist- 
ance, she would put them all to the 
sword. This appears to be the same 
Amazon of whom we had before some 
accounts. 
ASIA. 


Advices from Calcutta to a late date 
state, that the cholera morbus raged to 
an alarming extent at Siam, in the ca- 
pital of which, Bankok, 40,000 persons 
perished : in consequence, the King held 
a consultation of bis nobles, priests, and 
astrologers, to ascertain to what cause 
the prevalence of this disorder might be 
attributed ; when (according to the cu- 
rious custom of the country) they agreed 
that an evil spirit, formed like a fish, 
was the occasion of their disasters ; and 
that the only method of driving it away 
was, by frightening it with guns, mus- 
kets, drums, &c. That extraordinary 
ceremony was actually performed along 
the sea-coast ; but, instead of having 
the desired effect, when the scene ended, 
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7000 souls died on the beach with the 
cholera. 
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AFRICA. 


Intelligence has been received from 
Mogador of the date of the 10th of May. 
The contest which agitated the empire 
of Morocco has entirely ceased; and the 
surrender of Tetuan, the last place that 
held out against his authority, has re- 
instated the old Emperor, Muley Soli- 
man, in all his original power and the 
undisturbed possession of his throne. 


AMERICA. 


American papers of the Ist ult. an- 
nounce the renewal of hostilities in 
Venezuela. Advices were received at 
Valparaiso, on the 28th of December, 
that the Liberating Army of Peru bad 
defeated the Royalist forces under Ge- 
neral O'Reilly, with great loss: O'Reilly 
himself was made prisoner, and his army 
dispersed. It appears that Ycturvide bas 
been joined by a number of officers and 
soldiers, deserters from the Royal army ; 
the Viceroy invites them to return to 
their duty, on an assurance of amnesty, 





DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


OCCURRENCES IN LONDON 
AND ITs VICINITY. 
Monday, May 21. 

The Third Annual Report presented to 
the General Meeting of the Society for 
promoting the Enlargement and Building 
of Churches and Chapels, states, that 
** During the last year the assistance of 
this Society has been applied for in 74 
additional Cases ; to 43 of these, Grants 
have been made ; and 13,231 Members 
of the Community have been supplied 
with Church Room ; and of this increased 
accommodation, a part sufficient for 10,296 
persons consists of free and unappropri- 
ated sittings.—Tota!l of Donations to this 
day, 59,4172. 10s. 10d.; Anoual Subscrip- 
tions, 614/. 19s. Od. ; Remains at the dis- 
posal of the Society at the present value 
of the Stock, 21,157/. 13s. 7d. — The pro- 
gress of the Society confirms most deci- 
dedly all the anticipations of its utility 
that were formed at its commencement. 
The last Report stated the payment of 55 
of the Grants, the work having been duly 
certified as completed in a satisfactory 
and workmanlike manner. The Commit- 
tee have now to report that warrants for 
70 payments have been issued ; the work 
of 35 Grants having been completed dur- 
ing the last year. The letters of acknow- 
ledgment transmitted upon these occa- 
sions confirm in the strongest manner the 
importance of the Society, and the suc- 
cessful result of its exertions. The let- 


ters continue to describe the ready and 
chearful attendance upon Divine Worship 
in the additional places thus provided, 
and the peculiar gratitude which is thus 
awakened in many districts of the king- 
dom, towards those zealous friends of the 
Establishment, whose benevolence and 
patriotism have diffused over the country 
such substantial blessings.— During the 
last three years, the Society, by the ex- 
penditure of 40,0827, has promoted the 
provision of additional accommodation 
for 49,838 members of the Church of 
England, who were before excluded, by 
want of Church room, from attending the 
public instruction of their Parochial Mi- 
nister, and from all the benefits of the 
public worship of the Established Church. 
Of the increased accommodation thus ob- 
tained by the Society, 36,652 are free and 
unappropriated sittings. It is also most 
worthy of remark, that in many instances 
this additional accommodation has in- 
duced the Parishioners to provide for-a 
a third celebration of Divine Service every 
Sunday.” 
Tuesday, May 22. 


Sir Wm. Domville, bart. resigned his Al- 
dermanic gown. Mr. Capel, stock-broker, 
and Mr. Venables, stationer, were can- 
didates to succeed him; and after a se- 
vere contest of three days, Mr. Venables 
was elected by 49 votes against 30, No less 
than five Counsel were employed to scruti- 
nize the votes as they came to the poll. 

Monday, 
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Monday, May 
In the Court of King’s boos, Mr. John 
Hunt, of the “Examiner” Sunday Paper, 
was brought up for judgment for libelling 
the House of Commons, in stating that 
it contained more public criminals than 
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each. After sentence was pronounced, 
the venerable Major produced a general 
smile in the Court, by the grave manner in 
which he slowly pulled, from one of the 
pouches of bis immense waistcoat, a bag 
filled with sovereigns, to a much greater 





ublic guardians. After the defendaut 

ad addressed the Court, justifying his 
motives in writing the objectionable mat- 
ter, he was sentenced to a year’s impri- 
sonment in Coldbath Field’s House of Cor- 
rection.—On the same day, Mr. J. Flin- 
dall, of **The Western Luminary,” who 
was convicted at the last Assizes for the 
county of Devon, of a degrading libel upon 
her Majesty the Queen, was sentenced to be 
imprisoned in Exeter gaol for eight months. 

Wednesday, May 30. 

The borough of Petersfield, by the de- 
cision of a Committee of the House of 
Commons, is now declared to be free 
and open; and the right of voting to 
be “ in the Freeholders of land or antient 
dwelling houses or shambles, or dwell- 
ing houses or shambles built upon antient 
foundatious within the said Borough ; such 
lands, dwelling houses, and shambles, not 
being restricted to entire antient tene- 
ments.” 

The Strathmore Peerage, now under 
the consideration of the House of Lords, 
is inseparably connected with the fine 
estate, the Mansion-house of which is the 
Castle of Glammis, where Duncan, King 
of Scotland, was murdered; and in that 
neighbourhood are the ruins of the Cas- 
tle of Dunsinane, where Macbeth after- 
wards fortified himself. 

Eighty-five new Churches are now build- 
ing, and to be built, which are to contain 
sittings for persons, at an expence of one 
million sterling. 

An old gentleman, seeing an advertise- 
ment in the parish of Mary-la-bonne for 
a loan of 20,000/. at 44 per cent. for the 
purpose of building Churches, has pre- 
sented the parish with the sum, on the 
condition of receiving 5 per cent, during 
his life. 

Friday, June |. 

In the Court of King’s Bench, Major 
Cartwright, with Messrs. Wooller, Ed- 
monds, and Maddox, convicted of un- 
lawfully assembling at Birminghatn, and 
electing Sir C. Wolseley, Legislatorial 
Attorney to Parliament for that town, re- 
ceived Judgment. Mr. Denman for Ma- 
jor Cartwright, and the other defendants 
in their own behalf, addressed the Court 
at considerable length in extenuation: 
after which, Judge Bayley passed sentence 
as follows—Major Cartwright to be fined 
100/.; Edmonds to be imprisoned for 
nine months; Maddox, for eighteen ; aod 
Wooler, for fifteen months, in the gaol of 
Warwick: to find sureties for their good 
behaviour during five years, themselves in 
4004 each, and two securities in 200/, 





t than the fine imposed, and for- 
mally counted out the nett amount; ob- 
serving—* They are all right, and, I be- 
lieve, full weight.” 

Sunday, June 3. 

During the whole of this afternoon, the 
parishes of St. Giles and Bloomsbury were 
one scene of riot and disturbance, arising 
out of one of those brawls which occasion 
ally take place between the low Irish re- 
siding iv that quarter. At three o’clock a 
mob of about 200 persons had assembled in 
Buckeridge-street, armed with sticks and 
other weapons, and commenced a most 
desperate fight, each party being decorated 
with distinguishing colours. The women 
employed themselves in collecting brick- 
bats for their respective champions, and 
at length one party beat the other into 
High Holborn. The latter then rallied, 
and forced the others back to St. Giles’s 
again, where the affray was truly dreadfal, 
and no less than twenty men were con- 
veyed to the hospitals and doctors’ shops, 
four of whom are reported to have died 
soon afterwards. At length Samuel Furz- 
man, one of the constables of the parish, 
with about 20 assistants arrived, but was 
speedily repulsed; and it was not till Sir 
R. Baker sent a strong detachment of the 
Bow-street patrole, that any thing like 
order could be obtained. The officers 
charged upon them with their drawn 
swords, and succeeded in apprehending 
about 13 of the principal rioters, who 
were lodged in the strong room of St. 
Giles’s watchhouse. They were examined 
at Bow-street office, and 12 of them com- 
mitted for want of bail. 

Friday, June 8. 

Mr. Patmore, one of the seconds in the 
unfortunate duel in which the late Mr, 
Scott was killed, was tried for the murder 
(see p. 369): after a short investigation, 
the Jury returned a verdict of Not Guilty. 

Thursday, June 14. 

General Eden was this morning stabbed 
at his house in Berkeley-square, by 
a discharged servant with a doubled-edged 
pig-knife, in the right breast. The man, 
whose name is Wm. Padmore, and had 
served the General in India, was immedi- 
ately secured, and taken to Marlborough- 
street office; where on being examived 
before J. E. Conaut, esq. he said—* I have 
had cause for what I have done; I know 
the dreadful situation in which I stand in 
consequence of it ; but my determination 
was fixed, and my mind made up to abide 
the result. I must decline for the present 
He was committed to 


saying more.’ 
Newgate for trial. 


CERE- 
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CEREMONIAL OF THE CORONATION. 
(Continued from p. 488.) 


In the former part of this Number is 
given an account of the Ceremonies in the 
Abbey. We will now proceed to detail 
those which will take place after the Pro- 
cession returns to Westminster Hall, 

In our Magazine for July last, p. 58, 
we noticed the Feast in Westminster 
Halil, with an account of the Challenge by 
the King’s Champion, and a curious Ex- 
tract from Hall’s Account of the Form of 
the Challenge at the Coronation of Henry 
VIII. Nearly the same forms will be 
observed on the present occasion. 

After the Challenge, the Officers of 
Arms, descending from their gallery, Gar- 
ter, with the two provincial kings of arms, 
with their coronets on their heads, fol- 
lowed by the heralds and pursuivants, 
come and stand at the lower end of the 
hall, and making their obeisance to his 
Majesty, proceed to the middle of the 
Hall, where they make a second obei- 
sance, and being come to the foot of the 
steps, make a third; they then ascend 
the steps, and at the top of them Garter 
cries Largess thrice, and having received 
his Majesty’s largess, proclaims the 
King’s stile, first in Latin, then in French, 
then in English. After which, making 
their obeisance, they descend and go 
backward to the middle of the Hall, 
keeping their faces to the King, and there 
repeat the cry Largess, and the procla- 
mation, which they again repeat in the 
same languages at the end of the Hall, 
where they sit down to dinner, 

The Second Course is now carried up 
to his Majesty’s table by the gentlemen 
pensioners, with the same solemnities as 
the former. Then the lord of the manor 
of Nether Bilsington in Kent presents to 
his Majesty three maple cups, by reason 
of the tenure of the said manor: after 
which, the Kiog’s cupbearer brings up 
the mayor of Oxford as assistant (with 
other burgesses of that city) in the office 
of botelry, who presents to the King, on 
his knee, a gilt cup of wine covered ; and 
his majesty bestows on him the maple 
cups which he had just before received. 

The lord of the manor of Liston in 
Essex brings up a charger of wafers to 
his Majesty’s table; and the Lord Mayor 
of London, being accompanied by the 
King’s cupbearer, comes from the cup- 
board (where he attends with twelve of 
the citizens to assist the chief butler of 
England), and presents to the King (when 
his Majesty is eating the wafers) a bow! 
of wine in a gold cup; and his Majesty 
having drunk thereof, returns the cup to 
the Lord Mayor as his fee. 

His Majesty having dived, rises from 


the table, and water being brought as be~ 
fore dinner, again washes, Grace being 
then said by the Clerk of the Closet, his 
Majesty takes again the regalia, which 
have been held near him during dinner, 
and attended as before retires to the Court 
of Wards, where the regalia are delivered 
to the Dean of Westminster and the Mas- 
ter of the Jewel House. 





Tre Recaria. 

His Majesty will be crowned with the 
ancient crown of England, called St. Ed- 
ward’s Crown. The new Crown is in- 
tended to be worn immediately after that 
solemn form has taken place. The for- 
mer has, however, received several im- 
provements and embellishments, and for 
many false jewels real ones have been sub- 
stituted. The Crown, made expressly for 
his present Majesty, presents an appear- 
ance of one unvaried mass of diamonds. 
The curve of its branches, which meet at 
the top to support the ball, is not so sharp 
as the old one; it is more extended and 
graceful, and the whole is consequently 
much higher. The velvet with whieh it is 
ornamented is unlike the old one, which is 
purple; it is a beautiful crimson colour, 
The whole is surmounted by a pearl of 
immense value. 

His Majesty’s Sceptre with across, called 
the Sceptre Royal, is of solid gold; the 
handle plain, butthe upper part wreathed, 
Its length is two feet nine inches; the pom- 
mel at the bottom is enriched with rubies 
and small diamonds, and for five inches 
and a half above the handle it is curiously 
embossed and embellished with sapphires, 
rubies, emeralds, and diamonds, The top 
rises into a fleur-de-lis, enriched with pre- 
cious stones; above this an amethyst, va- 
lue 15,000/, surmounted by a cross, wholly 
covered with precious stones, with a large 
table diamond in the centre, 

The golden vessel which will contain the 
Sacred Oil is in the form of an eagle, with 
its wings extended upon a pedestal of pure 
gold, finely chased. The head screws off 
at the middle of the neck, for the conve~ 
nience of putting in the Oil, which pours 
through the beak into the spoon. The 
height of this is nine inches; the breadth, 
from the points of the wings, seven inches ; 
the weight between eight and ten ounces; 
and the body capable of containing six 
ounces of oil, The anointing spoon is of 
pure gold, with four pearls in the broadest 
part of the handle, the bowl of the spoon 
finely chased, of curious antique workman- 
ship. 

His Majesty’s Staff is about four feet 
seven inches and a half in length, of solid 

gold, 
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gold, weighing 8!b. 90z. with a pike or foot 
of steel about four inches and a quarter in 
length, and a ball and cross at the top; 
the ornaments of simple raised gold ; three 
different fillets, or bandages of leaves, are 
at equal distances; its diameter is three 
quarters of an inch.—The ball is of pure 
gold, with a raised bandage of precious 
stones encircling it, and a half bandage of 
the same round the top; it is surmounted 
by across upon an amethyst of immense 
value, as a pedestal, 

The Spurs are of pure gold, richly em- 
bossed. They are those worn by William 
the Conqueror, and have plain points in- 
stead of rowels. The bracelets, supposed 
also to have been worn by William, were 
of plain gold, but have been enamelled for 
the ensuing occasion with the Harp, the 
Thistle, the Shamrock, and the Rose alter- 
nately. 

The Sword of State is a very large two- 
handed sword, with a scabbard of crimson 
velvet, adorned with gold plates of the 
Royal badges. 

His Majesty’s Coronation Ring is of 
plain gold, with a large ruby violet, on 
which is curiously enchased a plain cross 
of St, George. 

The Saltcellar is of pure gold, and a mo- 
del of the White Tower of London, The 
four corner towers and the large centre one 
separately contain salt. There are also 
other smaller saltcellars of immense value. 





PREPARATIONS FOR THE CORONATION, 


Thursday, June 14, having been ap- 
pointed for the public proclamation of the 
Coronation of his Majesty, about 11 
o’clock, the Heralds, Serjeants-at-Arms, 
and other official personages connected 
with the business of the day, assembled 
at the northern gate of Westminster-hall. 
The first regiment of Life Guards arrived 
soon after in New Palace-yard. Atabout 
half past eleven, the Heralds, Sergeauts- 
at-Arms, &c. mounted their horses, and 
the trumpets having sounded thrice, 
Windsor Herald (Francis Martin, Esq.) 
read the proclamation in a loud and dis- 
tinct voice, At the concluding prayer of 
“Long live King George the Fourth,” 
there were loud cheers. The procession 
then moved on to Temple-bar, and after 
the usual ceremonies of gaining admit- 
tance into the city, the Proclamation was 
read opposite to the end of Chancery-lane, 
and afterwards at the Royal Exchange, 
with loud and repeated cheers, 

The wonderful rapidity with which the 
works preparing for the Coronation have 
proceeded within the last few days, has 
excited the utmost surprise. The plat- 


form on which the procession is to move 
from the Hall to the Abbey is entirely 
finished, and extends over a line of 1500 
feet ; the platform in the centre is raised, 
upon an average, three feet from the 
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ground. This space is flanked by two 
other smaller platforms, a foot lower, upon 
which the guards, dressed in their full uni- 
forms, are to stand. These are separated from 
the procession by a rail, a yard in height, 
which will be hung with crimson cloth. 
The height of the base of the canopy to 
the platform, from the ground, is fourteen 
feet; so that there will be no impediment 
to a complete view of the splendid pageant. 
A covering of an ingenious nature has been 
invented, which, by mechanical means, 
may, in a very few minutes, be spread over 
the whole, so as effectually to shut out the 
shower, if it should unhappily raio. 

In Westminster Abbey the progress of 
the works has been rapid, The greater 
part of the seats in the choir, the transepts, 
and in the newly-raised galleries, have been 
completely covered with crimson cloth and 
matting. 

At the front of the western gate of West- 
minster Abbey, and in the open gardens 
round which the procession moves, amphi- 
theatrical galleries have been erected for 
the convenience of spectators, and also a 
large theatre, comprising some bundreds 
of seats, within the palings of the Church- 
yard immediately contiguous. These last 
have been elevated under the privilege of 
the Dean and Chapter. The seats will 
command an excellent view of the proces- 
sion as it enters the Abbey. 

In Westminster Hall every thing pro- 
ceeds with the same surprising dispatch. 
The frame-work of the throne on which 
his Majesty is to sit is of a square form, 
surmounted with a square canopy, formed 
of crimson velvet, richly trimmed with 
gold fringe, bearing on the festoons the 
escutcheons of the Royal Family, beauti- 
fully embroidered in gold ; the Royal Arms 
will be embroidered on the back. There 
is nowa large square table in front of these 
preparations, on which the Royal regalia 
are to be laid, previous to the departure of 
the procession for the Abbey. On the re- 
turn of his Majesty to the banquet, this 
table will be increased in dimensions by 
means of temporary leaves, and thus af- 
ford additional accommodation for the 
Royal Dukes, who will dine with the King. 

The Rvyal platform is approached by a 
succession of steps; the first landing- 
place is approached by six steps, the se- 
cond by five, and the Royal presence by 
three. There will be distinct ceremonies 
on surmounting each landing-place. There 
will not be, as at the last coronation, any 
railing in front of the platform, but the 
whole will reach from one side of the Hall 
to the other, and present an unioterrupied 
view of the King’s table, and of all the 
forms observed in paying bim the custom- 
ary attentions. 

The galleries are complete, and are now 
receiving their linings of matting, prepara- 
tory to their being covered with scarlet- 
cloth ; 
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eloth ; the frame-work for which is also 
eompleted. ‘The fronts of the galleries 
will be papered with Gothic pannels, whieh 
are now printing from blocks carved for the 
purpose ; and the tops of those fronts oa 
which the spectators will lean will be co- 
vered with scarlet cloth cushions, and gold 
lace fringe. As a further security to pre- 
vent the possibility of accident, an iron 
rail has been added to the fronts of about 
twelve inches in height, which will be co- 
vered with scarlet cloth, in harmony with 
the rest of the decorations. 

The mode of approaching these galleries 
will be most convenient, and the directions 
on each ticket of admission will be such as 
to prevent the possibility of mistake. 
Every attention has also been paid to the 
private accommodation of the visitors ; 
retiring rooms, with proper attendants, 
will be appointed, together with rooms for 
refreshment; the latter we understand 
will be let to different persons, who will 
sell every description of viands. Those 
visitors highest in rank will, as matter of 
course, be entitled to places nearest the 
throne, with the exception of the indivi- 
duals who take part in the procession. 
None will have the opportunity of quitting 
the Hall when once they have been ad- 
mitted, till the ceremonies of the day are 
completed. Those desirous of witnessing 
the splendid pageant must therefore make 
their election between the Abbey and the 
Hall, as they cannot have the means of 
seeing both. 

The tables in the Hall are six in num- 
ber, placed lengthways; three on each 
side. ‘The whole number who are expect- 
ed to dine, therefore, independent of the 
Royal family, will be 312, The King’s 
table will be served with peculiar taste. 
Each course will be attended by the Lord 
High Steward, the Earl Marshal, and the 
Lord High Constable, on horseback, with 
several of the officers of his Majesty's 
Household, and the Serjeants at Arms. The 
other tables will be served in a manner 
which will prevent the possibility of con- 
fusion. At the back of each of the but- 
leries is an opening intoa passage behind, 
communicating directly with the kitchens, 
and from these openings the dishes will be 
received by the servants within, and be by 
them laid on the tables, according to num- 
bers previously arranged. The dishes will 
be removed by the same means, and the 
subsequent courses introduced ; thus the 
servants ia the Hall will have no occasion 
to quit it, and those without will have no 
business to enter it. The divisions between 
the tables will facilitate these operations. 
The tables themselves are seven feet in 
width, and each guest will have two feet 
allowed him for bis seat. The seats are 
formed of strong deal, with backs of a Go- 
thic form, and will be covered with scarlet 
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cloth, The King’s courses will be brought 
along the passages to which we have re- 
ferred; and will precede all the others, 
entering uader the triumphal arch. 

The ceremony of the entrance of the 
Champion will take place between the first 
and second courses, so that ample time will 
be afforded for the requisite changes. 

Rails will separate the spaces allowed 
for the tables, from the centre of the Hall, 
leaving an avenue of nineteen feet in width, 
which will be first covered with matting, 
and afterwards with blue cloth. 

The services allowed by the Court of 
Claims will be performed after the second 
course. 

The kitchens, confectioneries, and other 
offices connected with the preparations for 
the feast, are in a forward state; and all 
the ranges, ovens, hot hearths, and boilers, 
were lighted in the course of the week. 
The main kitchen, in which the ranges are 
placed, is an object of curiosity; it con- 
tains four immense ranges on one side, 
each range capable of receiving four tiers 
of spits ; and, we understand, that sixty- 
five haunches of venison will be roasting 
at one time, independent of the noble 
** yoast beef of Old England,” and more 
delicate fate, There are separate kitchens 
for soups, fish, made dishes, vegetables, 
puddings, and pastry. There is also what 
is called a dishing department contiguous 
to these kitchens, which will receive their 
contributions as they are ready, and ar- 
range them according to a plan previously 
digested. Every thing will be done under 
a regular and admirable system. The 
waiters, or rather dish-carriers, will be 
classed and numbered ; will come in rota- 
tion, and by previous rehearsal, as well as 
by certain intelligible signs, wiil know pre- 
cisely the particular butlery to which they 
are to carry their savoury loads. This, 
however, only applies to the hot dishes. 
A great part of the dinner will consist of 
cold dishes, pastry, jellies, sweetmeats, 
&c. which will be previously laid on the 
tables. 

The dessert will be carried in the same 
manner with the hot dishes ; and the wines, 
liquors, and other potables, will be under 
a separate regulation equally systematic. 

A stable is erected in New Palace-yard, 
for the horses of the Champion and the 
Lord High Steward, the Earl Marshal, and 
the Lord High Constable. These horses 
are now in training for the performance in 
which they are to be engaged, The prio- 
cipal art will be to teach them to move 
backwards with celerity, as both in coming 
and going their riders must keep their 
faces towards the King. 

The procession at the coronation will 
be infinitely more splendid than heretofore 
—and consist of a greater number of indi- 
viduals, from the creation of so many new 
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Orders of Knighthood, as well as from the 


numerical increase of Peers, This creates 
additional anxiety as well as labour to the 
department of the Earl Marshal. 

The customary summonses have been 
issued for the attendance of those whose 
services are required. It is anticipated, 
that the tables in Westminster Hall will 
be no more than sufficient to afford ac- 
commodation for the Nobility, and that 
the other official characters, who will form 
part of the procession, will dine in the 
adjoining apartments. Upon the Lord 
Steward of the Household’s department a 
great degree of responsibility also de- 
volves. The entire arrangement of the 
banquet, not alone in the Hall, but in all 
the adjoining rooms rests with his Lord- 
ship’s officers, Messrs. Wattier, Brent, 
and Wharton, to whom plans of the vari- 
ous apartments have been submitted by 
the Office of Works; and when the com- 
plexity of their multifarious duties is con- 
sidered, we need hardly say that they re- 
quire no ordinary exertion of mind and 
body. Uponthe Lord Chamberiain’s de- 
partment devolves the decoration of the 
tables—the procuration of plate, knives, 
forks, spoons, table cloths, &c. and for 
this the estimates have long since been 
given; and the orders are in a forward 
state of completion. 

Miss Fellowes, sister to Mr. Fellowes, 
Secretary to the Lord Great Chamberlain, 
has received the appvintment of Herb- 
woman to his Majesty, pursuant to a pro- 
mise which, we understand, was made to 
her while his Majesty was yet Prince of 
Wales. This lady will have to nominate 
her six maids, who will be young ladies of 
respectable families, and their duty will 
be to precede the procession strewing the 
way with flowers. 

On the night previous to the Corona- 
tion, his Majesty will sleep at the house of 
the Speaker of the House of Commons, 
and orders have been given to Messrs. 
Bailey and Saunders to fit up a state bed, 
and make the necessary arrangements for 
that purpose. The Lord Great Chamber- 
lain will sleep in the room next to that of 
his Majesty, in order to be in readiness to 
perform his duty, “ to carry the King his 
shirt, drawers, and clothes, on the morn- 
ing of the Coronation, and, with the Lord 
Chamberlain, to dress the King;” for the 
due exercise of which he is to have forty 
yards of crimson velvet for a robe; also 
the King’s bed and bedding, and furniture 
of his chamber where he lay the night be- 
fore, with his wearmg apparel and night 
gown. 

The want of precedents for the minor de- 
tails was much felt. To obviate this in fu- 
ture, Mr. Fellowes, Secretary to the Lord 
Great Chamberlain, has, with a praise- 
worthy industry, employed himself, ever 
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since the proclamation of the Coronation 
at the commencement of the last year, in 
collecting into one book every thing con- 
nected with the ceremony. This will 
hereafter prove a book of useful refer- 
ence. In the course of those valuable re- 
searches, however, that have recently taken 
place, as to the contents of the State Pa- 
pers, a minute afd an interesting manu- 
script account of the Coronation of James 
1. was discovered a few days since. It 
gives, what was much wanted, some de- 
tails on the subject of costume. It was 
laid before Lord Sidmouth, who forward- 
ed the curious manuscript to the Corona- 
tion Commissioners. 

The Gazette of June 23, contains the 
following order : 

Heralds College, June 22.— Order con- 
cerning the Robes, Coronets, &c. to be 
worn by the Peers at the Coronation: 

These are to give notice to all Peers who 
attend at the proceeding to his Majesty’s 
Coronation, that the robe or mantle of the 
Peers be of crimson velvet, edged with mi- 
niver, the cape furred with miniver pure, 
aud powdered with bars or rows of ermine, 
according to their degree, viz. Barons, two 
rows; Viscounts, two rows and a half; 
Earls, three rows; Marquesses, three rows 
and a half; Dukes, four rows. © Their un- 
der-habits, of very rich white satin, laced 
with gold. White silk stockings and white 
shoer. The swords in scabbards of crim- 
son velvet appendant to a belt of the same, 
Their coronets to be of silver gilt ; the caps 
of crimson velvet, tarned up with ermine, 
with a gold tassel on the top; and no 
jewels or precious stones are to be set or 
used in the coronets, or counterfeit pearls 
instead of silver balls. The coronet of a 
Baron to have, on the circle or rim, six sil- 
ver balls at equal distances. The coronet of 
a Viscount to have, on the circle, 16 sil- 
ver balls. The coronet of an Earl to have 
on the circle 8 silver balls, raised upon 
points, with gold strawberry leaves be- 
tween the points. The coronet of a 
Marquess to have, on the circle, four gold 
strawberry leaves, and four silver balls al- 
ternately, the latter a little raised on points 
above the rim. The coronet of a Duke to 
have, ou the circle, eight gold strawberry 
leaves. By His Majesty’s command, 

Henry Howarp Motynevx Howarp, 
Deputy Earl Marshal. 

In the same Gazette, Notice is given, 
that drawings of the dresses appointed to 
be worn at the Coronation, by the Mem- 
bers of the Privy Council, under the de- 
gree of the Peerage, by the Clerks in Or- 
dinary of the Privy Council, by the Train- 
bearers of bis Majesty and of the Princes 
of the Blood Royal, and also by the Offi- 
cers of the Royal Household, and by the 
Barons of the Cinque Ports, may be seen 
at the Heralds College. 

PROMO- 
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PROMOTIONS AND PREFERMENTS. 





Gazerts Promortons, &c. 

May 26. J. Parkinson, esq. to be Con- 
sul at Pernambuco, 

June 16. Mr. W. Dundas, to be Clerk 
of the Registers and Rolls in Scotland ; 
and -Peter Robert Lord Gwydir, to exer- 
cise the office of Lord Chamberlain of 
England, until a sufficient Deputy shall 
be nominated by the Baroness Willoughby 
of Eresby, and the Marchioness of Chol- 
mondeley, co-heiresses of the said office, and 
approved of by his Majesty, or until his 
Majesty’s pleasure shall be further sig- 
nified. 





MemBers RETURNED TO PARLIAMENT. 

May 29. Stirlingshire — H. H. Drum- 
mond. esq. vice Sir C. Edmondstone, Bart. 
deceased, 

June 2. St. Ive’s—Sir C. Hawkins vice 
J. R. G. Graham, esq. 

June 9. Lymington—William Manning, 
esq. vice G. Finch, esq. Chiltern Hun- 
dreds. 





EccresiasticaL PrererMenNts. 

Rev. W. H. Dixon, Wiston V. and the 
Perpetual Curacy of Cawood, Yorkshire. 

Rev. Thomas Gronow, to the Living of 
Cadoxton, near Neath. 

Rev. William Collett, jun, B.A. St. Mary 
in Sarlingham V. with St. Saviour’s an- 
nexed, Norfolk. 

Rev. C., Grant, West Basham V. Nor- 
folk. 


Rev. Thomas Mills (one of his Majesty’s 
Chaplains io Ordivary), Litthke Henny R. 
Essex. 

Rev. W. H. Harvey, LL.B. Crowcombe 
R. Somerset. 

Rev. Rowen Cooke, LL.B. Worsbrough 
V. near Barnsley, Yorkshire. 

Rev. William Jenkins, M. A. Sidmouth 
V. Devon, 

Rev. H. Walter, Haselbury Bryan R. 
Dorsetshire. 

Rev. C. M. Mount, Minister of Christ 
Church, Bath. 

Rev. W. A. Morgan, Tresmere Perpe- 
tual Curacy, Cornwall. 

Rev. Samuel Davies, jun. Oystermouth 
Perpetual Curacy, Glamorganshire. 

Rev. Harry Lee, of New College, Oxford, 
a Prebendal Stall in Hereford Cathedral. 

Rev. G. T, Plammer, A.B. Northili R, 
Cornwall. 

Rev. W. Miller, Bapchild V. Kent. 

Rev. Isaac Gosset, Windsor V. Berks, 





DispensaTion. 


Rev. H. J. Ridley, M.A. Chaplain to the 
Lord Chancellor, and Prebendary of Bris- 
tol, to hold the Rectory of Abinger, Surrey, 
together with that of Newdigate, in the 
same county. 





Civit. Promotion. 


Rev. Edward Heawood, M.A. to be the 
Master of the Grammar School at Dartford, 





BIRTHS. 


May 15. In Dover-street, the wife of 
W. M. Pitt, esq. M.P. of a daughter ; and, 
May 17, of a son. 

19, At her father’s, Gen. Sir Hew Dal- 
rymple, in Hertfordshire, the wife of Capt. 
Dacres, R.N. of a daughter. 

27. At her father’s, Wm. Williams, 
esq. M. P. for Weymouth, the wife of Capt. 


H. Lorraine Baker, C.B. R.N. of a son and 
heir. 

June'l. At Brandon, Suffolk, the wife 
of the Rev. Algernon Peyton, of a dan. 

9. In Harley-street, the wife of Tho- 
mas Somers Cocks, esq. of a son. 

17. The wife of George Buckton, jun. 
esq. of Doctors’ Commons, of a daughter, 


en 


MARRIAGES. 


April 16. Horatio L. Thomson, esq. to 
Margaret Westcott Davidson, daughter of 
John Davidson, esq. Consul at New Or- 
leans. 

May 4, Thomas Wincott, esq. of Per- 
cival-street, Northampton-square, to Sa- 
rah, daughter of the Rev. Wa. Stocking, 
of Bury St. Edmund’s. 

10. ‘At Brussels, Monsieur Le Baron 
Augustus Da Bois, son of Gen. Baron Bu 
Bois, Commander of the Royal Lancers at 

Genr. Mac. June, 1821. 
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Malines, to Henrietta, daughter of Conrad 
Adrian Peterson, esq. of Anderlecht, near 
Brussels. ' 

12, Mr. James Brewster Cozens, of 
Magdalen Laver Hall, to Elizabeth Ri- 
chardson, only child of Jeffery Grimwood, 
esq. of Cressing Temple, both in Essex. 

Rev. Daniel Oliviere, Rector of Clifton, 
Bedfordshire, to Miss Susan Endersby. 

14. At Paris, Samuel Flood, esq. of 
Henrietta-street, Brunswick - square, to 

Augusta, 
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Augusta, dau. of the late Alex. Shaw, esq. 
formerly Lieut. Governor of the Isle of 
Man. 

15. Capt. Long, late of the Royal 
Horse Guards (Blue), to Mary, daughter 
of Edward Daniel, esq. Barrister at Law. 

The Rev. Carey Chas. Alfred Sabona- 
diere, to Sophia, dau. of the Very Rev. 
D. F. Durand, Dean of Guernsey. 

George Prichard, esq. of Broseley, 
Shropshire, to Harriet, dau. of William 
Ostler, esq. of Grantham, 

17. George Bicknell, esq. of Queen- 
street, Berkeley-square, to Alicia, dau. of 
the Rev. Johu Kendal, Vicar of Budbrooke, 
and Master of the Earl of Leicester’s Hos- 
pital at Warwick. 

John Brenchley, esq. of Denton Court, 
near Gravesend, to Mary Rachel, daa. 
of Thomas Harman, esq. of Wombwell 
Hall, both in Kent. 

Wm. Lister Fenton Scott, esq. of Wood 
Hall, to Charlotte, daughter of the late 
Sir R. V. B. Johnstone, Bart. of Hackoess, 
both in Yorkshire. 

John Peach, esq. late of his Majesty’s 
84th regiment of foot, to Miss Frances 
Sophia Metcalf. 

John Parkinson, esq. his Majesty’s 
Consu! at Pernambuco, to Miss Penelope 
Page, of Ivy House, Richmond, dau. of 
Wm. Page, esq. of Southampton. 

John Tidd Pratt, esq. of the Inner 
Temple, to Anne, dau. of the late Major 
Thomas Campbell. 

21. Richard, son of the late Richard 
Walmesley, esq. of Sholey Hall, Lanca- 
shire, to Marianne, daughter of Joseph 
Leucher, esq. of West End, Hampstead. 

22. John Brown, esq. of Upper Gros- 
venor-street, to Mary, daughter of the 
late Richard Clarke, esq. of Kingston, 
Oxfordshire, and niece to the late Lord 
Foley. 

George Tufnel!, esq. late of the 3d re- 
giment of Guards, to Maria, dau. of the 
late C. H. Kortwright, esq. of Hylands, 
Essex, 

24. Sir Stephen Shairp, of Russell-place, 
to Harriet, widow of the late Edward Astle, 
esq. of Prince’s-court, Westminster. 

Thos. Burn, esq. of Southampton Place, 
Camberwell, to Frances Maria, relict of 
the late Rev. Dr. Jenkins, of Walworth. 

Thos. Wight, esq. of Woodford Bridge, 
Essex, to Louisa, dau. of John Hum- 
phries, esq. of Serle-street, Lincoln’s-inu, 
and Upper Gower-street. 

Joho Latham, esq. Fellow of All Souls 
College, Oxford, son of John Latham, M. D. 
of Harley-street, and of Bradwell Hall, 
Cheshire, to Elizabeth Anne, dau. of the 
late Hon. Mr. Justice Dampier. 

James Alfred Tabois, esq. to Elizabeth 
Anna, dau. of the late Chevalier Luppivo, 
of the Steyne, Brightoo. 

26. George Cooper, esq. of New Brent- 
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ford, to Charlotte, dau. of the Rev. Dr. 
Nicholas, of Ealing. 

28. Thos. Baldock, esq. to Charlotte, 
dau. of the late Lieut.-col. Robert Ross, 
of the Royal Marines. 

Capt. George Wellings, of the 85th re- 
giment, or King’s Light Infantry, to Anne, 
dau of J. Peawarne, esq. of Stafford-st. 

30. John Hearne, esq. of Port-au- 
Prince, to Dorothea Henrietta, dau. of the 
late John Newman, esq. of Finmere 
House, Oxon. 

31. The Rev. Dr. Goodenough, Head 
Master of Westminster School, son of the 
Bishop of Carlisle, to Frances, dau. of 
Sam. Pepys Cockerell, esq. of Westbourne 
House. 

Lately. Sir T. J. Tyrwhitt Jones, Bart. 
of Stanley Hall, Shropshire, and Park- 
street, Grosvenor-square, to Elizabeth 
Walwyn, dau. of the late Jobn Macna- 
mara, esq. of St. Christopher's. 

Wm. Du Bois, esq. to Miss Lindo, dau, 
of M. Lindo, esq. of Stoke Newington. 

June 2. Sir Roger Gresley, Bart. to 
Lady Sophia Catherine Coventry, dau. of 
the Earl of Coventry. 

At Brussels, John Baker Moody, esq. 
son of the late Samuel Moody, esq. of 
Queen. square, Bloomsbury, to Anne, dau. 
of Walter Mansell, esq. of Woodperry 
House, Oxfordshire. 

4. F. B. Blake, esq. to Frances, dau, 
of William Eldred, esq. of the Middle 
Temple. , 

At Bristol, Robert, son of Richard 
Bright, esq. of Ham Green, to Caroline, 
dau. of the late Thos, Tyndale, esq. of 
the Fort, Bristol. 

5. John, son of the late Charles Ha- 
milton, esq. of Hamwood, Meath, Ireland, 
to Caroline, daughter of the late Thomas 
France, esq. of Bostock Hall, Cheshire. 

At Gloster, in the King’s County, Ire- 
land, the Rev. Henry Kiug to Miss Lloyd, 
daughter of John Lloyd, esq. of Gloster. 

7. Henry Dalston Lowndes, esq. of 
Red Lion-square, to Sarah, dau, of Wm, 
Lowe, esq. of Montagu-street, Russell-sq. 

9. The Rev, Wm. Seys, Vicar of Trel- 
leck and of Penalt, to Anne, widow of the 
late John Pooley Kensington, esq. of 
Putney. 

11. Edmund John Birch, esq. of Frads- 
well Hall, to Mary, dau. of Josiah Spode, 
esq. of the Mount, both in Staffordshire. 

12. Cooke Tylden Pattenson, esq. of 
Ibornden, to Miss Hodges, dau. of Thomas 
Law Hodges, esq. of Hempstead Place, 
both in Kent. 

James Randall, esq. of Lincoln’s Inn, 
Barrister-at-Law, to Phebe, daughter of 
Richard Lowndes, esq. 

Lieut.-col. Lewis, son of Chas. Lewis, 
esq. of St. Pierre, Monmouthshire, to 
Caroline Jane, daughter of the late Dyot 
Bucknall, esq. of Hampton Ceurt. ie, 
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Lorp SHEFFIELD. 

May 30. At his house in Portland- 
place, in the 80th year of his age, the 
Right Hon. John Baker Holroyd, Lord 
Sheffield.—This family, which came ori- 
ginally from the West Riding of York- 
shire, derived its name from the hamlet 
of Howroyd or Holroyd, six miles from 
Halifax. The subject of this Memoir 
was the second sun of Isaac Holroyd, 
esq. by Dorothea, daughter of Daniel 
Baker, of Penn, in the county of 
Bucks, esq. He was born in the year 
1741; and so early as 1760, commanded 
a troop of light borse under the Marquis 
of Granby. Soon after the restoration 
of peace, he travelled three years through 
a great part of Europe, (in these travels 
he first became acquainted with Mr, 
Gibbon the Historian,) and while abroad, 
the death of his brother greatly enlarged 
bis fortune. He returned to England in 
1766 ; and in 1767 he married Abegail, 
only daughter of Lewis Way of Rich- 
mond, in Surrey, esq. In 1768, in de- 
fault of issue male of his mother’s fa- 
mily, he succeded to their estates in 
Yorkshire, Buckinghamshire, and Mid- 
dlesex, and at the same time added the 
name of Baker to his own, in conformity 
to the will of his uncle. 

About this time he became an ardent 
agriculturist, and his estate of Sheffield 
House *, in Sussex, was greatly indebted 
to his skilful exertions. On the breaking 
out of the war with France, in 1778, Mr. 
Holroyd accepted a commission in the 
Sussex Militia, of which he afterwards 
had the command. In 1779 he raised 
a regiment of Light Dragoons without 
expense to the public, and he was, of 
course, permitted to nominate bis own 
officers. This regiment was called the 
Sussex or 2@d regiment. In 1780 he was 
elected into parliament for the city of 
Coventry, after one of the most violent 
contests ever known, which ended in the 


committal of the two sheriffs of that city 
to Newgate. When the fanatical peti- 
tions against the Roman Catholics were 
brought up to the House of Commons 
by Lord George Gordon, who was ac- 
customed to harangue the mobs on those 
occasi 3 Colonel Holroyd, fearing the 
consequences, laid hold of his Lordship, 
and said, ** hitherto I bave imputed 
your luct to 1 , but now I 
perceive that it has more of malice than 
madness in it ;” adding at the same 
time, “ that if any of the mob made an 
entrance into the House he would in- 
stantly inflict summary vengeance on 
his Lordship as instigator.” At this time 
he was created Lord Sheffield, Baron of 
Dunamore, in the county of Meath, 
though afterwards an alteration took 
place in the form of the patent, with 
remainder of the title to his daughters. 
The commercial knowledge displayed by 
his Lordship recommended him to the 
city of Bristol at the general election, 
and he rendered himself popular to his 
new constituents, by his indefatigable 
opposition to the abolition of the Slave 
Trade. In 1802 he was created an Eng- 
lish peer, and in the Upper House he 
has displayed the same independency of 
spirit which characterized him in the 
other house of parliament. 

Lord Sheffield was thrice married. By 
the first Lady he had (besides one son, 
who died young) two daughters; Ma- 
ria Josepha, married to Sir John Thomas 
Stanley, Bart. ; and Louisa Doretha, 
married to her cousin Major-gen. Wm. 
Henry Clinton. Both his daughters 
have issue. On the death of his first 
Lady in 1793, his Lordship married, 
Dec.26, 1794, Lady Lucy Pelham, daugh- 
ter of the Earl of Chichester, and after 
her death he married Lady Anne North, 
daughter of the late Eari of Guildford, 
by whom he has issue, George Augus- 
tus Frederic North, born in 1802. Lord 











* This is a large house, pleasantly situate in an extensive park, in the parish of 


Fletching, mid-wa 
been made by the I 


between East Grinstead and. Lewes. Many alterations have 
ate Lord Sheffield, and in a Gothic frize, which surrounds the 


building, are introduced the arms of the possessors of the Lordship of Sheffield, 
from the conquest to the present time. The stained glass windows, fretted pin- 
nacles, and beautiful chapel, together with the surrounding scenery, produce an 


admirable effect. 


In our Magazine for 1805 (LXXV. 601) is a view of Fletching Church, and also 
of the Mausoleum erected in it belonging to Lord Sheffield’s family, in which the 
remains of the celebrated Historian of the Roman Empire are deposited ; with the 
elegant inscription to his memory written by that very distinguished scholar, Dr, 


Tt. 


Sheffield 
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Sheffield was the most intimate friend 
of the historian Gibbon *, to whose 
memory he has done honour by the 
publication of his memoirs and post- 
humous works, in 3 vols. 4to. 

Lord S. was a man of vigorous talents, 
which he turned to matters of business, 
and to skill, both in the principles and 
details of commerce; by which he gra- 
dually won his way to consequence in 
public life; and to the honours, first, 
of an Irish, and lastly of an English 
peerage. His first literary performance 
was a masterly pamphlet, entitled ‘* Ob- 
servations on the Commerce of the Ame- 
rican States, 1783, 8vo, 6th edit, 1784.”’ 
This turned the tide of popular opinion 
against the Minister, Lord Shelburne, 
who proposed relaxing the Navigation 
Laws in favour of the Americans, of 
whose commerce Lord Sheffield proved 
we were secure without such a sacrifice. 
His Lerdship also published the follow- 
ing works : 

** Observations on the Manufactures, 
Trade, and present State of Ireland,’’ 
1785, 8vo.; 3d edit. 1792.—** Observa- 
tions on the Project for Abolishing the 
Slave Trade,” 1789, 8vo.—** Observations 
on the Corn Bill now depending in Par- 
liament,” 1791, 8vo.—“ Substance of his 
Speech on the subject of the Union with 
Ireland,” 1799, 8vo.—“ Remarks on the 
Deficiency of Grain, occasioned by the 
bad Harvest,” 1799, 1800, 8vo.—** Ob- 
servations on the Objections made to 
the Exportation of Wool from Great 
Britain to Ireland,” 1800, 8vo.—* Stric- 
tures on the Necessity of maintaining 
the Navigation and Colonial System of 
Great Britain,” 1804, 8vo.— The Or- 
ders in Council and the American Em- 
bargo beneficial to the Commercial and 
Political Interests of Great Britain,” 
1809, 8vo.—‘* A Letter on the Corn 
Laws, and oa the means of obviating 
the Mischiefs and Distresses which are 
rapidly increasing,” 1815, 8vo.—‘“ On 
the Trade in Wool and Woollens, ex- 
tracted from the Reports addressed to 


Earl of Stair.— Lord Cawdor. 
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the Wool-Meetings in 1809, 1810, 1811, 
and 1812.”—* Report at the Meeting 
at Lewes Wool Fair, July 26, 1813.” 
Both these Pamphlets are recorded in 
the Pamphleteer. 

Lord Sheffield usually presided at the 
Lewes Wool Fair, where the price of 
that article is fixed. His opinions on 


this branch of our Commerce carried 


great weight}. 

The remains of this active and re- 
spected Nobleman were iuterred at 
Fletching, attended by his numerous 
tenantry and friends. 

A fine portrait of this Nobleman in 
his robes, as a Peer of Parliament, 
“ painted at the request of the House 
of Assembly of New Brunswick, for the 
Province - hall,” was exhibited at the 
Royal Academy in 1806. M. A. Shee, 
R.A, was the artist. 


——_ 


Earv or Stair. 

June 1. At his house in Spring 
Garden, the Right Honourable John 
Dalrymple, sixth Earl of Stair, Vis- 
count and Baron of Stair, and Baron 
Dalrymple of Newliston and Stran- 
rawer, and a Baronet. He was the eld- 
est son of John fifth Earl of Stair, by 
the daughter of the late George Mid- 
dleton, esq. ; and succeeded to the earl- 
dom in October 1789. His Lordship 
having left no issue, is succeeded by his 
nephew John-George, son of General 
William Dalrymple, deceased, by the 
daughter of Sir Robert Harland, bart. 





Lorp Cawpor. 

June |. In Great Pulteney-street, Bath, 
the Right Hun. Jobn Campbell, Baron 
Cawdor, of Castlemartin, in Pembroke- 
shire. He was the eldest son of Pryse 
Campbell, of Cawdor and Stacpole-court, 
esq. M.P. for the counties of Cromertie 
and Nairn 1762, and a Lord of the 
Treasury 1766.—The late Lord was 
elected M. P. for Cardigan 1780, 1784, 
1790; and on the dissolution of par- 





* “ After a quiet residence of four years,” says Mr. Gibbon, “ during which I 
had never moved ten miles from Lausanne, it was not without reluctance and 
terror, that I undertook, in a journey of two hundred leagues, to cross the moun- 
tains and the sea. Yet this formidable adventure was achieved without danger or 
fatigue; and at the end of a fortnight I found myself in Lord Sheffield’s bouse and 
library, safe, happy, and at home. The character of my friend (Mr. Holroyd) has 
recommended him to a seat in Parliament for Coventry, the command of a regi- 
ment of light dragoons, and a peerage. The sense and spirit of bis political writ- 
ings have decided the public opinion on the great questions of our commercial in- 
tercourse with Ireland.—During the whole time of my residence in England | was 
entertained at Sheffield-place and in Downing-street, by his hospitable kindness ; 
and the most pleasant period was that which I passed in the domestic society of his 


family.” 


+ See our last volume, part ii. p. 516, and our present volume, p. 245. 
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1824.) Countesses of Chatham and Liverpool.— Dr. Ford. 
liament in 1796, was called to the 


Honse of Peers. His Lordship married 
June 27, 1789, Lady Caroline Howard, 
eldest daughter of Frederick Earl of 
Carlisle, K.G.; and by her had two 
sons. 


en 


Countess oF CHATHAM. 

May 20. In Portman- square, aged 
59, Mary-Elizabeth, Countess of Chat- 
ham. She was the second daughter of 
the late Viscount Sydney, and sister of 
the present Viscount; was married to 
the Earl of Chatham in 1783, but had 
no issue. The -Countess had been in- 
disposed nearly two years. Her body 
was deposited, in great state, in the 
vault of the Pitt family in the North- 
west corner of Westminster Abbey ; 
and was followed by 50 carriages of 
the Nobility, &c. 





Countess or LivERPOOL, 


June 12. At Fife House, in White- 
hall, Theodosia Louisa, Countess of 
Liverpool. She was the daughter of 
Frederick late Earl of Bristol and Bp. 
of Derry, and sister of the present Earl 
of Bristol; and was married to the 
Earl of Liverpool March 25, 1795, but 
had no issue.—The melancholy event 
had been long expected, her Ladyship 
having been seriously ill for many 
months ; but we believe it was only 
within the last few weeks that the 
Noble Earl, whose attachment for the 
Countess was of the most affectionate 
kind, despaired of her recovery. 

Her Ladyship was a female of ex- 
cellent endowments — her natural ta- 
lents had been improved by education, 
by reading, and reflection; she had a 
clear and comprehensive mind—a sound 
and discriminating judgment. Her re- 
ligion was without any bigotry — her 
humanity witbout the least ostentation ; 
it was not of that passive kind which 
gives only when it is asked—it sought 
out and selected its objects with dili- 
gence and care—it relieved them with 
a secrecy and a delicacy which almost 
doubled the blessings it conferred. 
Many persons will only now, for the 
first time, know the source from whence 
they were relieved. 

On the 19th the remains of this 
deeply- lamented Lady were removed 
from Whitehall for interment in the 
family vault at Hawkesbury, in Glou- 
cestershire, in the following order : — 
Six horsemen, two and two; the plume 
of feathers; the hearse, drawn by six 
horses, the pall of which bore the ar- 
morial escutcheons ; three mourning 
coaches and six, followed by upwards 
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of seventy Noblemen and Gentlemen's 
carriages ; amongst which were those 
of the Dukes of York, Clarence, De- 
vonshire, and Wellington, Marquess of 
Hertford, Earls of Bridgewater, Har- 
court, Spencer, Verulam, &c. 





Rev. Dea. THomas Forp. 


May 13. In his 79th year, the Rev. 
Dr. Thomas Ford, He was a native of 
Bristol ; a Student of Christ Church Col- 
lege, Oxford; M.A. 1765; and D,C.L. 
1770. 

When a young man, he was patron- 
ized by Abp. Secker, and at the Krebbi- 
shop’s death was living in his Grace’s 
Family. 

In 1773 he was presented, by Richard 
Earl Howe, to the Vicarage of Melton- 
Mowbray in Leicestershire, a very ex- 
tensive Parish, having within its limits 
the four Chapelries of Burton Lazars, 
Freathby, Sysonby, and Welby, and the 
separate Hamlet of Eye Kettleby. 

The attention of this worthy Divine 
to the embellishment of his Church was 
worthy of high commendation. In the 
decorous preservation of that large and 
beautiful Fabrick, he was nice in the 
extreme. The uncommon cleanliness 
with which it was kept, and the scru- 
pulous attention that not one pane of 
glass in its numerous windows should 
remain a single day unrepaired, will 
long be recollected to his credit. With 
that truly venerable Building he was 
indeed actually enamoured ; and that 
it deserved his care, will be evident by 
an inspection of the fine Print of it, 
drawn and engraved by Basire in 1795, 
and contributed by Dr. Ford to the 
“* History of Leicestershire.” In that 
valuable and very laborious work, Mr. 
Nichols observes, “‘ under his direc- 
tion it was perfectly repaired, and now 
exhibits a grand and beautiful ap- 
pearance, without any deviation from 
the original style of Architecture ; it is 
kept in perfect neatness, simplex mun- 
ditiis, if such a classical expression be 
allowable. In 1802, two treble bells 
were added to make the peal eight; a 
new set of chimes, and a most excellent 
clock, raised by subscription; all made 
by Mr. Jobn Briant, bell-iounder at 
Hertford, and which do him great cre- 
dit. On the first bell is inscribed, 

* Gloria Deo in excelsis. 
Sacra campanas octo exaudimus in arce 
Dulces, altisonas, O bilares! hilares! 
MDCCCH.’ 





** He also embellished the windows of 
his Church with very beautiful painted 
glass, collected from an alms- house, 
and from various parts of this Church, 

and 
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and from his Chapels at Frethby and 
Welby. In seven pannels in the Con- 
sistory, he placed the King’s Arms 
with those of the Archiepiscopal See of 
Canterbury, the Diocese, the two Uni- 
versities, Leicester, and Melton-Mow- 
bray; all very neatly executed.” 

Nor was the good Doctor's exertions 
confined to the ornamenting of his 
Church, He never failed, whilst in health, 
conscientiously to perform the sacred 
duties of his clerical functions in Mel- 
ton Church twice every Sunday; and 
on the same day, once at three of the 
several Chapelries appendant to his Vi- 
carage. 

He had also a very high sense of Church 
Authority, and regularly looked for- 
ward to an Episcopal Visitation as a 
matter of rejoicing. His Vicarage was 
on such occasions the Bishop’s Palace ; 
and, to make the ceremony more com- 
plete, he provided a beautiful chair for 
the Altar, after the model of the true 
antique, on which were emblazoned the 
arms of the See of Lincoln, impaling 
those of Pretyman. See our vol. LXXXV. 
ii. 493. 

Dr. Ford published a Visitation Ser- 
mon, 1 Cor. ix. 16, May 18, 1775; a 
Sermon (in a hard winter) for the Be- 
nefit of the Poor, Deut. xv. 11, Dec. 
1, 1782; and another, “intituled, Pi- 
etas Bristoliensis,’’ in commemoration 
of the pious Edward Colston, esq. that 
wonderful benefactor of his day, 2 Sam, 
xxiv, 23, Nov. 14, 1791. 

This venerable Divine was known 
throughout England for his extraordi- 
nary attachment to Church Musick, in 
which he was eminently skilled, and a 
singular intimacy with both the secular 
and sacred works of “‘ the great Han- 
del.” He more than once expressed to 
the Writer of this article, that one of 
his fondest wishes was, that he might 
end his days in the Stall of a Cathedral. 
Whenever he visited London, he was a 
regular attendant at St. Paul’s; and 
the Gentlemen of that Choir frequently 
complimented him with the choice of 
an Anthem; and in his own Church 
at Melton several parts of the Service 
were usually chaunted. He was one of 
the most cheerful and pious of men. 
Both his head and his heart were full 
of the Bible. His style of preaching was 
modelled upon our Saviour's; for he de- 
lighted, and was most successful, in en- 
forcing his arguments by illustrations 
drawn from the scenes of Nature and 
other sources with which he knew his 
heare.3 to be familiar. There belonged 
to him a natural felicity of wit, which 
rendered even his common conversation 
an intellectual banquet; he never went 





Rev. Dr. Thomas Ford. 
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in quest of a remote phrase, and yet could 
hardly throw out a sentence not marked 
by originality, in either the thought or 
expression. His friends may not have 
been prepared to lose him upon so brief 
a summons, but to himself no death 
could have been sudden. In bis last Ser- 
mon, preached on the Sunday preceding 
that on which he died, after an allu- 
sion to the race of some of his hearers 
being almost run, he emphatically add- 
ed, MINE IS! He attended prayers at Bris- 
tol Cathedral the morning before his 
death, when the service composed by 
King in the key of F was performed ; 
of this service he was particularly fond, 
having been accustomed to bear it in 
his boyhuod, and he was observed to 
join in it with a fervency that was re- 
markable even in one whose deport- 
ment at Church was uniformly such as 
to repress the levity of the thoughtless, 
aud to augment the devotion of the 
well disposed. 

Attached, as he however was to the 
proper duties of his profession, he was 
not insensible to the charms of Polite 
Literature, and was an enthusiastic ad- 
mirer of the “ Sweet Swan of Avon.”’ Of 
this, his numerous and admirable Imi- 
tations of that matchless Dramatist, in- 
seried in several Volumes of the “ Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine,” under the signa- 
ture of MASTER SHALLOW, bear abun- 
dant testimony. See the General Index 
to the Poetry, vol. III. p. 532. Other 
poetical articles by him are also noticed 
in the same volume, p. 505; and an 
animated Speech of his in 1796, to the 
Volunteer Corps of Melton, to which 
he was Chaplain, is-preserved in our 


vol. LXVI. p. 567. 


In the year 1819, finding his health 
impaired, and his strength failing, Dr. 
Ford was desirous of spending the re- 
mainder of his days in his native City, 
and it has been generally suppused that 
he then resigned the Vicarage of Mel- 
ton to his Curate; but the following 
More correct information on this sub- 
ject has since been given: 

** Dr. Ford did not resign Melton to his 
Curate, for he never kept one since 
1792; that is, for more than twenty years 
before the resignation. There was no 
great disinterestedness in the conduct 
of the Patron, who is the Brother of the 
present Incumbent. The Living was pur- 
chased for the latter, by the former, 
about twenty years ago. Dr. Ford’s 
motive for resigning the Living was not 
merely or chiefly ‘impaired health, or 
declining strength.’ His zeal was such, 
that he would willingly have held out 
to the last, though he should have died 
in the pulpit: but he pitied the case hex 
the 
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the present Incumbent, who has ten 
children, and from whom, ever since 
the living was purchased for him, he 
felt regret at withholding it. That re- 
gret, while be himself could do the 
duty effectually, yielded to superior con- 
siderations ; but when that was no longer 
the case, it became a motive for resig- 
nation, which to the Doctor was irre- 
sistible. This was something more than 
disinterestedness: it was heroic gene- 
rosity. When Dr. Ford bad asked the 
Bishop’s leave to resign the Living, his 
Lordship, thinking it was chiefly on 
account of the arduousness of the duty, 
offered him some time afterwards, two 
small Livings, of which the duty was 
not so laborious ; but the Doctor wish- 
ing to end his days at Bristol, declined 
the offer. In a Testimonial given on 
the occasion by the Bishop he Declares, 
that Dr. Ford’s assiduity in the dis- 
charge of his clerical functions, was, 
as far as his Lordship’s experience went, 
without example.” 





Henry Eprince, Eso. 


Henry Edridge, Esq. A.R.A. F.S.A. 


died (as noticed in our last) at his 
house in Margaret-street, Cavendish- 
square, on Monday, the 23d of April, 
in his 53d year. 

This amiable man and excellent art- 
ist, was born at Paddington, in the year 
1768 ; his father, who was in trade in 
the parish of St. James's, Westminster, 
died at the age of 44, leaving his wi- 
dow, with five children, rather inade- 
quately provided for. His mother was 
a woman of superior mind, and as in 
the early education of children mater- 
nal influence most frequently forms the 
character, to her may be attributed the 
sense of propriety, and correctness of 
conduct, which so conspicuously mark- 
ed her son’s progress through life. 

Mr. Edridge was the youngest child 
but one; and having very early shewn 
an attachment to the Fine Arts, his 
mother was induced, by the advice of 
her friends, to place him, at the age 
of 14, with Mr. Pether, an artist, well 
known as a Mezzotinto Engraver and 
Painter of Landscape. Two years after 
his apprenticeship he was admitted a 


Student in the Royal Academy, where. 


he soon distinguished himself, and in 
1786 obtained a Medal for the best 
drawing of an Academy Figure. While 
studying at the Academy, his talents 
attracted the attention, and procured 
him the regard of the then President, 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, whose pictures he 
was in the habit of copying in minia- 
ture for his own improvement. Upon 
ene oceasion Sir Joshua was so much 
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pleased with his performance, that he 
desired to have the copy, which of 
course was readily offered for his ac- 
ceptance ; that, however, was declined, 
and the young artist having been pre- 
vailed on to name a price, Sir Joshua 
not only paid him nearly double the 
amount, but meeting him a few days 
afterwards, insisted upon making him 
a still further payment, observing, that 
he had since sold the drawing to a No- 
bleman for a considerable profit, and 
was therefore his debtor for the dif- 
ference. 

Mezzotinto engraving being in no 
way suited to Mr. Edridge’s taste, an 
arrangement was made with his Mas- 
ter to permit bim to study and prac- 
tise Miniature Painting, to which branch 
of art he afterwards exclusively applied 
himself. During his apprenticeship he 
suffered a severe affliction in the loss 
of his Mother, who had ever been to 
him a most tender and affectionate pa- 
rent, and whose memory he constantly, 
to his latest breath, fondly and grate- 
fully cherished. 

In the year 1789 Mr. Edridge mar- 
ried a lady from Taunton of the name 
of Smith, and established himself as a 
Portrait Painter, in Dufour’s-place, Gol- 
den-square, in which almost secluded 
situation he raised himself to the great- 
est celebrity, proving that merit, such 
as his, did not require the adventitious 
aid of outward circumstances to ensure 
its success. 

Mr. Edridge’s earliest works were Mi- 
niatures on ivory; afterwards be made 
his Portraits on paper, with black lead 
and Indian ink, to these be added back 
grounds which were beautifully diver- 
sified, and drawn with great taste ; 
after continuing this practice several 
years, he discontinued Indian Ink, and 
adopted Water Colours, still finishing 
his drawings slightly, except the heads, 
which were always remarkable for their 
force, brilliancy, and truth, It was of 
late years only that he made those ela- 
borately high-finished pictures on pa- 
per, uniting the depth and richness of 
oil paintings with the freedom and 
freshness of water colours, and of which 
there is perhaps scarcely a Nobleman’s 
family in England without some spe- 
cimen. His acquisition of this latter 
stile is to be attributed to the study of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds’s best works, which 
he omitted no opportunity of copying, 
and thereby not only obtained a col- 
lection of the most beautiful and faith- 
ful copies of that great Master that 
have ever perhaps been made, but ren- 
dered the improvements of his own ori- 
ginal works remarkably conspicuous. 

n 
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In 1801 Mr. Edridge removed from 
Dofour's-place to Margaret-street, where 
he continued to practice his profession 
till his death. He had two children, 
the eldest, a daughter, who died ‘May 1, 
1807, in the 17th year of her age; the 
other, a son, who died July 20, 1820, 
at almost the precise age of his sister. 
He was a youth of great promise, and 
his premature death was an affliction 
from whieh Mr. Edridge never wholly 
recovered. He had watched over his son 
with an unwearied solicitude which none 
can appreciate but those who feel the 
strength of parental anxiety, and have 
mourned the loss of an only child. It 
would be difficult to describe the feel- 
ings and sufferings he experienced at 
his loss, and though he bowed with 
submission to the will of Heaven, his 
constitution sunk under the blow. For 
many years previous to his last illness, 
Mr. Edridge had occasionally laboured 
under considerable difficulty of respi- 
ration, which in January last greatly 
increased, and while suffering under a 
most distressing oppression of breath, 
he was attacked by spasms in the chest, 
from which he endured extreme torture. 
For above three months he bad few in- 
tervals of ease, but during all that time 
his mind retained its accustomed vigour, 
and his fortitude in sustaining bis afflict- 
ing illness, together with his Christian 
resignation to the will of God, was the 
admiration of those who witnessed it. 

Mr. Edridge bad always an exquisite 
taste for the Picturesque Beauties of 
Landscape, but the extent of his prac- 
tice in drawing Portraits prevented the 
devotion of much time to this his fa- 
vourite pursuit until after the death of 
his son, when having no longer a mo- 
tive for adhering to the lucrative part 
of his profession, he indulged his in- 
clination, and the drawings which he 
afterwards made from various scenes of 
Nature are most admirable. In 1817, 
and again in 1819, he visited France, 
where he found ample materials for the 
exercise of his taste in the picturesque 
buildings of Paris, and still more in- 
teresting scenery of Normandy; the 
drawings made from these Sketches, 
which were exhibited at the Royal Aca- 
demy in 1820, as well as those of the 
present year, leave us to regret that this 
branch of art bad not at least shared a 
greater portion of bis earlier time. 

The late Mr. Hearne was the Master 
from whom Mr. Edridge first acquired 
his taste and skill for sketching Land- 
scape Scenery; a Master, whose best 
works will ever be esteemed so long as 
there is any admiration for fidelity, 
united to the best qualities of the art. 
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There was a timidity however in. Mr. 
Hearne’s manner which seemed to re- 
strain him from venturing on those bold 
effects and strong transitions of Chiaro 
Scuro, that have since his time been 
the admiration of the public. In this 
respect, Mr. Edridge stepped far beyond 
his Master. Though he did not prac- 
tice it, Mr. Edridge, about two years 
ago, painted three pictures in oil co- 
lours; two of them were small land- 
scapes, and the third was a copy from 
Teniers *. 

As a man, Mr. Edridge possessed those 
amiable and endearing qualities which 
gained him the affection of all who knew 
him. His moral character was pure and 
unblemished ; to the strictest integrity 
and benevolence of heart, he united the 
most polished and gentlemanly man- 
ners, He had an eloquence and suavity 
of speech, joined to a sportiveness of 
wit, that rendered his society extremely 
delightful; his thoughts were conceived 
with vigour, and expressed with the 
happiest propriety ; and there never per- 
haps was a man more entitled from his 
accomplishments, high judgment, and 
justness of sentiment, to move in the 
polished circles of life. In this society 
he was courted and caressed, and was 
distinguished by the friendship and af- 
feetion of many in the highest rank, 
which continued with unabated kind- 
ness tu the hour of his death, 

Upon the whole, the life of this ex- 
cellent man affords an observation, not 
unworthy of remark. A private and 
humble individual, without fortune or 
family, he raised himself, by his own 
talents and conduct, to be the friend 
and associate of the most distinguished 
men in the country , and witb feelings 
in direct hostility with every attempt to 
imvade public opinion by meretricious 
contrivances and plausible deception, 
honorably accumulated ample means 
for independence. H.R. D. 





James Grecory, M.D. 

Dr. James Gregory (whose death we 
announced in our last, p. 381) was Pro- 
fessor of the Practice of Physic in the 
University of Edinburgh, Fellow of the 
Royal College of Physicians, F.R.S. and 





* He was elected an Associate of the 
Royal Academy of Arts in November 
1820, and no better or more grateful 
tribute could be paid, either to his ta- 
lent as an artist, or his worth as a man, 
than the feeling and appropriate eulogy 
pronounced to his memory by the Pre- 
sident at the annual Academy Dinner, 
which took place immediately after his 
death. 

Honorary 
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Honorary Member of the Royal Medical 
and Physical Society of Edinburgh. This 
gentleman, descended from ancestors dis- 
tinguished for scientific talents, was the 
eldest son of the late Dr. John Gregory, 
Professor of Medicine in the University 
Edinburgh. He was born at Aber- 
een, 1753; received the rudiments of 
education. at the Grammar School of 
that city, and prosecuted his studies at 
the Universities of Aberdeen, Oxford, 
and Edinburgh. After taking his de- 
gree of M.D. in 1774, he visited Hol- 
land, France, and Italy; returned to 
Britain in 1775 ; the following year was 
appointed Professor of the Theory of 
Physic in the University of Edinburgh, 
and on the retirement of Dr. Cullen, 
was appointed to the chair. In 1781 
Dr..G. married the daughter of James 
Ross, Esq. of Stranraer, who died in 
1784 without issue; and in 1796 was 
united to Miss M’Leod, daughter of 
Donald M. Esq. of Geanies; by whom 
he had a family. The following publi- 
«ations were from the pen of Dr. Gre- 
gory: 

** Diss. de Morbis Cceli Mutatione 
medendis,” 1774, 8vo.-—‘* Conspectus 
Medicine Theoreticz,” 1780, 2 vols. 
8vo.; 4th edit. 1812.—* Philosophical 
and Literary Essays,” 1792, 2 vols. 8vo. 
—** Memorial presented to the Managers 
of the Royal Infirmary of Edinburgh," 
1800, 4to.—** Cullen’s First Lines of the 
Practice of Physic, with Notes,” 2 vols. 
8vo.7th edit.—Dr, G. was also the author 
of a paper on the Theory of the Moods 
of Verbs, in the Transactions of the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh. 





Rev. Tuomas Scott. 


The Rev. Thomas Scott, (whose death 
is recorded in p. 477) was a native of 
Yorkshire, and soon after his entrance 
on the ministry, he became a most zea- 
lous Calvinist, which occasioned his 
being elected to the joint chaplainsbip 
of the Lock Hospital, when the late 
Rev. Martin Madan was under the ne- 
cessity of relinquishing tbat situation 
in consequence of his .publie vindica- 
tion of Polygamy, Mr. Scott afterwards 
had a difference with his coadjutor, Mr. 
De Coetlogon, on some points of doc- 
trine, which produced a curious kind 
of schism in, that establishment, and 
ended in the removal of both preachers. 

Mr. Scott was formerly curate of Wes- 
ton Underwood and Ravenstone, in 
Buckinghamshire, and afterwards vicar 
of Olney, from whence he removed to 
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the rectory of Aston Sandford in the 
same county. He was an indefatigable 
labourer in. the theological field, as the 
following list. will testify : 

** The Force of Truth, a Marvellous 
Narrative of his own Life,’ 1779, 12mo. ; 
8th edit. 1811.—* The Scriptural Doo- 
trine, of Civil Government and the Du- 
ties of Subjects,”” 1792, 12mo.—** The 
Rights of God,’ 1793, 12m0.—* The 
Religious Character of Great Britain,’’ 
1793, 8vo.—*' Essays on the most im- 
portant Subjects in Religion,’’ 1793, 
12mo. ;. 4th edit. 1800, 8vo.—“ Treatise 
on Growth in Grace,” 8vo.—*‘ On the 
Inspiration of the Holy Scriptures: in 
Answer to Paine’s Age of Reason,” 1796, 
8vo.—‘* Sermons on Seleet Subjects,” 
1797, 8vo.—‘“* A Family Bible with 
Notes,” 1796, 4 vols. 4to. ; 5th edit. 
1810.—“ The Warrant and Nature of 
Faith considered,”’ 1798, 12mo,—** On 
the Signs of the Times,’’ 1799, 8v0o.— 
*“* A Missionary Sermon at St. Anne’s 
Blackfriars,” 1801, 8vo.—‘* Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim’s Progress, with Notes and the 
Life of the Author,” 1801, 8vo.—“ Four 
Sermons, on Repentance, the Evil of 
Sin, Christ’s Love to Sinners, and the 
Promise of the Holy Spirit,’’ 1802, 8vo. 
— Sermon on the Death of J. New- 
ell,”” 1803, 8vo.—** Chronological Tables 
to the Bible, with Maps,” 1811, 4to.— 
“The Jews a Blessing to Nations, a 
Sermon at St. Lawrence, Jewry,” 1810, 
8vo.—“ Remarks on the Bishop of Lin- 
coln’s Refutation of Calvinism,” 1812, 
2 vols. 8vo.—** Joy in Heaven, a Sermon 
for the Female Penitentiary,” 1812, 8vo. 

A good Portrait of this Divine, en- 
graved by Mr. J. Collyer, A.R.A. bas 
lately been published. 





Ouiver CromweLt, Eso. 


May 31. At Chesbunt Park, Herts, 
aged 79, Oliver Cromwell, esq. lineally 
descended from the celebrated Protec- 
tor; being the great-grandson of Henry 
Cromwell, Lord Deputy of Ireland, and 
M. P. for Cambridge, who was,the fourth 
son of the Protector.—This gentleman 
was formerly a respectable solicitor in 
Essex-street, Strand, and clerk to St. 
Thomas’s Hospital. He married Aug. 
8, 1771, Mary. daughter of Morgan 
Morse, esq. solicitor ; by whom he bad a 
son Oliver (who died young in 1785), 
and a daughter, Elizabeth - Oliveria, 
married to Thomas Artemidorus Rus- 
sel, esq. of Cheshunt. 

He succeeded to the estate at Theo- 
balds by the will of his cousins, Eliza- 

beth, 
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beth, Anne, and Letitia, daughters of 
Richard Cromwell, esq. by Sarah, daugh- 
ter of Ebenezer Gatton, esq. of South- 
wark, who married Eleanor the sur- 
viving sister of Sir Robert Thornhill. 
The Thornhills derived the estate by 
purchase from the Duke of Albemarle, 
to whom it was granted by King Charles 
the Second, in gratitude for his Resto- 
ration to the Crown. (See p. 523.) 

Mr. Cromwell has lately published, 
in a handsome quarto volume, ‘‘ Me- 
moirs of the Protector Oliver Cromwell, 
and his sons Richard and Henry, illus- 
trated by original Letters, and other 
Family Papers. With Six Portraits, 
from original Pictures.” 





DEATHS. 
1820. "J‘HE Emperor of China.—He is 
Sept. 2.~~ succeeded by his second son. 


There seems to have been some doubt at 
first, whether the second or fourth would 
succeed, as the Emperor died without a 
will, It is generally supposed he would 
have declared the fourth son successor ; 
but his illness was too rapid to allow him 
time. 

Oct.9 At Cumumpalid, near Madras, 
in the East Indies, in his 23d year, Peter 
Alexander Taylor, esq. Lieutenant aud 
Adjutant of the Ist regiment of the Madras 
Light Cavalry, and second son of the late 
Major-Gen. Aldwell Taylor.—That epide- 
mical and dire disease the cholera morbus 
cruelly snatched away this promising 
young Officer in a few buurs after its fatal 
commencement. 

Nov. 22. At Bombay, after a few hours’ 
illness, of the cholera morbus, Elizabeth, 
wife of Thomas Norris, esq. of that Presi- 
dency. 

Nov. 50. At Cawnpore, in the East In- 
dies, by the accidental discharge of a pis- 
tol, while drawing the charge, Capt. John 
Cruikshank, of the 24th Native Infantry. 

At Bombay, Joseph William Cumine, 
esq. of the Hon. East India Company’s 
Medical Service, second son of Archibald 
Cumine, esq. of Auchry, Aberdeenshire. 

1821. Feb. 18. On his passage to Eng- 
Jand, Capt. John Warburton, of the 17th 
regiment Native Infantry, Madras Esta- 
blishment. 

Aprii21. Atthe Manor House, High- 
gate, aged 27, James Bishop Brenchley, 
esq. of York-street, Southwark. 

April 26. At Belfast, William Neilson, 
D.D. Professor of the learned languages, 
&e. in the Academical [nstitution. 

May 1. At Frankfort (where he had 
lived in retirement for 16 years), of apo- 
plexy, Prince Charles of Hesse Rothen- 
barg; better known in France by the name 
of Charles Hesse. This Republican Prince 
was for a long time one of the Editors of 
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“The Journal des Hommes Libres,” in 
which his articles were signed, Fiat Lux. 

May 2. At High Leigh, Cheshire, aged 
15, John Cole Everest, esq. 

May 6. At Weathersfield, Essex, aged 
11, Thomas Scott, esq. 

At Brighton, Susanna, wife of William 
Roe, and daughter of the late Sir William 
Thomas, bart. 

May. At Upper Kennington Green, 
aged 57, Thomas Wick, esq. 

In Goodge-street, aged 89, Peter Daw- 
son, esq. 

At Clare, Suffolk, Charlotte Eliza, the 
wife of Mr. John Houlgate, of Hackney- 
road, London. 

May8. At Lisnawilly, Ireland, aged 
57, J. W. Stratton, esq. 

At Schwerin, aged 36, his Royal High- 
ness the Duke Adolphus Frederick of 
Meck! g, youngest son of the Reign- 
ing Grand Duke. 

Aged 57, Benjamin White, esq. of 
Ewelme, Oxfordshire, formerly an eminent 
bookseller in Fleet-street. 

At Leiston, Suffolk, in her 67th year, 
Mrs. Basham, of the Eastern Battalion of 
Suffolk Militia. 

May 9. At Paris, Mr. James Adams, 
late Clerk of the Survey at Gibraltar. 

At Palermo, Thomas Le Mesurier, esq. 
merchant, son of the late Commissary Gen. 
Le Mesurier. 

May 12. At Notting Hill, Kensington, 
in his 70th year, G. E. Morton, esq. 

May 13. In Michael’s-place, Brompton, 
Mrs. Storace.—She was sister of the late 
Dr. Trusler, aud mother of Stephen Storace 
the composer, and Signora Storace, the 
late celebrated Actress. 

May 14. At Paris, Catherine Mary, 
wife of Lieut. General Hodgson. 

May 17. AtAston, aged 66, Mr. James 
Flyel, a native of Fifeshire.—Till within a 
few months his activity was surprising for 
any man, and the more so in him, whose 
personal weight must bave exceeded 25 
stone. 

John Burton Matthews, esq. one of the 
Aldermen for the City of Rochester, 

At Frankfort, at a very advanced age, 
M. Alopzus, formerly Prussian Ambassa- 
dor to several Courts. 

May 18. At Grundisburgh, Suffolk, 
John Lucock, gent. 

May 19. Bruce Broughton, esq. son of 
the Rev. Thomas Broughton, late Rector of 
Tiverton, Somersetshire, and of St. Peter’s, 
Bristol. 

In Paris, the Marshal Duke de Coigny, 
Peer of France, Chevalier of the Royal 
Orders, and Commander of the Military 
Order of St. Louis, Governorof the Invalids 
and Fontainbleau. 

In Paris, M. Camille Jordan, Member 
of the French Chamber of Deputies. 

May 20. At Civita Vecchia, Charles 

Dennis, 
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Dennis, esq. his Majesty’s Consul at that 


port. 

At Trimley, Suffolk, of a deep decline, 
Mr. H. S. Weeding, of H. M. S. Liverpool, 
and who was invalided at Canton, iv China, 
in October last. 

May 22. Samuel George Bicknell, esq. 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge, only son 
of Charles Bicknell, esq. of Spring Garden- 
terrace, 

At Hanover, in his 82d year, M. Foder, 
the Privy Counsellor of Justice, well known 
in the literary world. 

May 23. “ Aged 78, Thomas Birch, esq. 
of New Bond-street, banker. 

William, youngest son of John Murray, 
esq. of Albemarle- street. 

In Tenterden-street, Robert Darling 
Willis, M. D. 

May 24. At Mile End, Sarah, daughter 
of the late Captain Snow, R. N. 

May 25. At the Hooks, near Lewes, 
Sussex, in his 77th year, the Rev. Sir 
Herry Poole, bart. of Poole, in Cheshire, 
He succeeded to the title and estate June 
8, 1804. The family are very antient, and 
the stem of many eminent branches; as 
the Poles of Devonshire, &c. They are 
denominated from the Lordship of Poole, 
in Wirral Hundred, in Cheshire ; and were 
honoured with a baronetage Oct. 28, 1677. 

May 26. In her lst year, Sarab, wife 
of Capt. Dennis Butler, of Albany- cresceat, 

Suddenly, in a fit of apoplexy, John 
Campbell, esq. of CondnitVale, Blackheath. 

May 27. In Aldersgate-street, Daniel 
Kay, esq. one of the Proprietors of the Al- 
bion Tavern, and Deputy of the Ward of 
Aldersgate, 

At Yapton-place, Sussex, aged 51, Cap- 
tain John Whyte, R.N. 

Occasioned by swallowing a farthing, 
the son of Mr. Ellmore, of Newport. 

May 27. In the 97th year of her age, 
Mrs. Watts, relict of Mr. John Watts, for- 
merly of Brackley, Northamptonshire. Mr. 


generous host, but contributed to make 
his latter days comfortable, besides settling 
an annuity to the widow, which was regu- 
larly paid by the Archbishop’s family to 
the day of her death, This gratifying anec- 
dote will be, we trust, a sufficient apology 
for our noticing the demise of a person of 
comparative obscurity. 

May 28. Miss Mary Nayler, of Bra- 
denham Cottage, Bucks, youngest sister of 
Sir George Nayler. 

At Wimbledon, the Rev. Joshua Rud- 
dock, M.A. Vicar of Hitchin, and late Fel- 
low of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

At Bere, Devonshire, in consequence of 
a fall from a ladder, C. A. Stothard, esq. 
F.A.S. He was making tracings from 
stained glass in the church window, when 
the step of the ladder giving way, his head 
came in contact with the monument of a 
Koight Templar, which probably produced 
a concussion of the brain, that immediately 
deprived him of life. The uotimely fate 
of this elegant Artist and able Anti- 
quary has excited general commiseration, 
A faithful account of him shall appear in 
our Supplement. 

At Ipswich, in his 44th year, Peter 
Thomas Long, gent. solicitor. 

At Clare, Suffolk, aged 83, Mr. James 
Golding, formerly of Monk’s Farm ia 
Hunsdon. 

May 29. Atthe Chequers public- house, 
Spalding, aged 70, Mr. Simmonds, formerly 
valet to Robert Duke of Ancaster, whom 
he attended, when Colonel of a regiment, 
during the American war. 

At Bebbing, near Sittingbourne, Kent, 
Mrs. Mary Andrewes, second daughter of 
the late Mr. John Tracy, of Brompton, 
Kent, 

Lieut. Francis James Douglas, of the 
Coldstream Guards, second son of the late 
George Douglas, esq. of Cavers. 

At Portsmouth, Lord Francis Thynne, 
late Midshipman of his Majesty’s ship 
Rochefort, and son of the Marquis of Bath, 





Watts was originally by trade a pl 

and haviog a comfortable independence, 
kept an open table on market days for 
the neighbouring gentlemen and clergy. 
Amongst his guests on such occasion was 
that most excelleot man, Mr. Moore, then 
& poor curate, who ceasing to be so frequent 
in his visits as he used, Mr. Watts asked 
him the reason. The reply was candidly, 
that as he owed Mr, W. ten pounds, which 
he was unable to pay, he therefore felt a 
little delicacy as to intruding on his hospi- 
table table. Mr, Watts begged he would 
not give it a thought, but come as usual, 
and added that he had twenty pounds 
more at his service. In the course of their 
after-lives, such are the mysterious ways 
of Providence, Mr. Watts fell into decayed 
circumstances, and the poor curate became 
Archbishop of Canterbury. In this elevated 
rank, Dr. John Sous 2 did not forget his 


At Arundel, aged 82, Peter Richard 
Lahy, esq. He was formerly steward to the 
late Duke of Norfolk, from whose service 
he had retired for a number of years. The 
latter periods of Mr. Laby’s life were prin- 
cipally devoted to acts of extensive charity. 

In bis 27th year, the Hon, Morton Eden, 
brother to Lord Auckland. 

May 3i. In Sidmouth-sreet, Gray’s- 
inn-road, Mr. John Wilson, several years 
Chief Clerk in the Office of one of Masters 
in Chancery. 

Aged 25, Montague Hamilton, youngest 
son of Col. Brown, of Amwell Bury, 
Herta, 

In his 78th year, Mr. Christopher Olier, 
lately a Cashier in the Bank of England, 

At Ipswich, in his 84th year, John 
Thurston, formerly of Stoneham Parva, 
Geant. 

Notts, 
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Notts. At Hucknall Torkard, Joho June 5. At Ipswich, aged 88, Mrs. 


Spray, and on the following morning Mer- 
cy, his wife ; the former aged 71, the lat- 
ter 69 years. From their great attach- 
ment to each other, they were called the 
**two doves;” they were never known to 
quarrel, nor ever went out on business 
without accompanying each other: they 
were buried in the same grave; after af- 
fording in their lives an example of conju- 
gal attachmeot, in the midst of poverty, 
perhaps never equalled. 

Suffolk. no his 83d year, John Wade 
Gent. of Benhall. 

Asroap. At Surat, in the East Indies, 
in his 24th year, Capt. James Alex. Da- 
vies, of the Bombay Artillery, son of Solo- 
mon Davies, esq. of Epsom, Surrey. 

June 1. At Brighton, in his 58th year, 
Thos. Clark, esq. of Park-street, Gros 
venor-square, 

At Woodbridge, aged 41, Sarah, eldest 
daughter of the late Mr. Loder, bookseller, 
of that town. 

June 2. Mr. Christopher Assey, a 
Common Council-man of the Borough of 
Eye, Suffolk. 

In Hertford-street, aged 18, Catherine, 
youngest daughter of the Right Hon. 
Charles Bathurst, 

At Vienna, aged 80, Senator Count 
Antonio Maria Capo d’Istria, father of the 
Russian Secretary of State. ' 

June 3. Aged 64, Jane, wife of Mr. 
Thomas Meredith, of Bishopsgate -street. 
Possessed of a superior understanding, 
united with a most benevolent heart, she 
was for many years actively engaged in 
her neighbourhood; while her cheerful 
piety rendered her the source of happiness 
to her family and acquaintanee. 

At his seat near Clonmel, Sir Thomas 
Osborne, Bart. 

June 4. In his 29th year, the Rev. 
Samuel Jackson, A. M. of Baliol College, 
Oxford, eldest son of J, Jackson, esq. of 
Great Easton, Essex. 

In Edward-street, Portman-square, Sir 
George Douglas, Bart. of Springwood 
Park, Roxburghshire, which county he 
had formerly represented in several suc- 
cessive Parliaments. He succeeded his 
father Sir James D. in 1787; married 
Oct. 16, 1786, Elizabeth Boyle, daughter 
of John, Earl of Glasgow, (who died in 
1801,) by whom he had one son Jobn 
James, and two daughters. 

At Henley-on-Thames, Eleanor, daugh- 
ter of the late Col. Gabriel Harper; of the 
East India Company’s service. 

At Southborough, near Bromley, Kent, 
in her19th year, Jane Elizabeth, daughter 
of the late Henry Woodgate, esq. Barris- 
ter at Law. 

At Calthorpe House, Oxfordshire, in his 
72d year, Thomas Cobb, esq. of Elstree 
Hill, Middlesex. 
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Martha Tydeman.’’~ a 

At Potters Bar, in his 72d year, Daniel 
Carpenter, esq. one of his Majesty’s Jas- 
tices of the Peace and Deputy Lieutenant 
for the Counties of ' Middlesex and Herts, 
The virtues of this truly good man, both 
in bis public and private character, were 
so well known and so jastly appreciated, 
that it will be unnecessary to dwell upon 
them here; suffice it to say, that his active 
benevolence and disinterested philanthropy 
were such as to claim the respect of all 
who knew him, and to demand this humble 
but sincere tribute to bis memory. 

At Teddington, Middlesex, Mary Anne, 
wife of Capt. Collard, R. N. 

At Inglis Maldie, Kincardineshire, in 
his 22d year, the Hon. Alex, Keith, 

June. At the House of Alderman 
Wood, M.P. South Audley-street, aged 
85, Mrs. Page, of Woodbridge, the mother 
of Mrs. Wood. 

In Piccadilly, after a few hours’ illness, 
Elizabeth, Couutess of Mexborough. She’ 
was married to the Earl Sept. 25, 1782; 
by whom she had issue, Lord Viscount 
Pollington and two daughters, 

In his 74th year, Wm. Edwards, esq. of 
Champion Hill, Surrey. 

At Covtreend, near Bridgend, Glamor- 
ganshire, aged 102, Mr. David Phelps.— 
He had lived in the family of Mr. Trehetn 
as-House-steward, for 76 years. 

June 8. Iu Parsonage-row,; Newington 
Butts, in ber 18th year, Cecilia, daughter 
of the Rev. Robert Dickinson, Vicar of — 
Ilfracombe, North Devon, and Lecturer of 
St. Mary’s, Newington Butts. 

June 10. At her residence, the Arch- 
deacon’s house, in Ipswich, in her 75th 
year, Mrs, Elizabeth Trotman, ‘relict of 
Robert Trotman, a brewer, and’one of the 
Common Council of the Borough of Ips- 
wich.—Io her the deserving poor of Ips- 
wich have lost a ready and ‘considerable 
benefactress; her charities were distributed 
with judgment, and the objects of them 
selected with proper caution. 

At Aldeburgh, Suffolk, aged 30, Mrs. 
B. Clayton. 

At Shottisham, Suffolk, aged 85, Mrs. 
Catt, relict of the late Mr. John Catt, of 
Swilland. 

Ia Northampton-square, Mr. Joshua 
Healey Newsome, of his Majesty’s 12th 
regiment of Light Dragoons, third son of 
the late James Newsome, esq. of Wands- 
worth Lodge, Sarrey. 

At Islington, in bis 73d year, Edward 
Frisby, esq. of Basinghall-street, Deputy 
of the Ward of Bassishaw, and many 
yeafs in the Common Council for that 
Ward. 

In Great James-street, Bedford-row, 
aged 33, Wm. Drake, esq. 

June 10, “At Southgaté, Middlesex, in 
* “his 
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Io New King-straste Beth, aged 51, 


his 40th year, Charles Pasley, esq. late 
Major io the’ East India Company’s ser- 
vice, and Charge d’Affaires at the Court of 
Persia. 

In Baker-street, “in ber 82d year, the 
relict of the late Alderman Bengough, of 
Bristol. 

At Romsey, in her 34th year, after four 
days ‘iliness, Rebecca, wife of John Rey- 
nolds Beddome, esq. Surgeon, and daugh- 
ter'of the Rev. Robert Winter, D, D. 

At Energlyn, Glamorganshire, the seat 
of Her grandfather, John Goodrich, esq. 
aged five years and three months, Catha- 
rine Arnold, eldest daughter and last sur- 
viving child of the Rev. Bartlett Goodrich, 
A.M. Rector of Hardmead, Bucks, and 
Vicar of Great Saling, in Essex, and grand- 
daughter of Bartlett Goodrich, esq. of 
Saling Grove ; by whose untimely death is 
terminated a dispensation of affliction 
which rarely falls to the lot of man! the 
distressed father haviug, in the short space 
of twelve months, lost a beloved wife and 
a family of three children. 

June 11. At Neath, in Glamorgan- 
shire, in his 53d year, Onslow Beckwith 
Tappenden, nephew of the late Cap- 
tain Onslow Beckwith, and son of James 
Tappenden, late of Faversham, in Kent, 
gent. by Mary Frances his wife, daughter 
of Edward Beckwith, esq. of the ancient 
Baronet family of that name in the county 
of York, and who was nearly allied to the 
noble family of Ooslow. His amiable dispo- 
sition, unassuming manners, and strict in- 
tegrity, will long be remembered by all 
who had the pl e of his acquaint . 

At Edinburgh, Major Martelli, late of 
the 72d regiment. 

At Pentonville, aged 25, Mrs. Eliza 
Catharine M‘Dermott, daughter of the 
late Mr. James Stewart Thomson, of Mor- 
timer-street, coach- maker, 

In his 50th year, Mr. Joseph Christian, 
jun. of Wigmore-street. 

At Clifton; Penelope, relict of the late 
Gen. Edward Smith, and daughter of the 
late Sir Wa. Bowyer, Bart. of Denham 
Court, Buckinghamshire. 

In Bedford-square, John Morgan, esq. 

Jobn Minet Fector, esq. aged 67 years. 
A few years ago he served the office of 
High Sheriff of Kent, and was since a 
magnificent entertainer of the four great- 
est reigning monarchs in Europe. 

In’ St. James’s-place, Louisa Maria, 
daughter of Sir Charles Monck, bart. of 
Belsay, Northumberland. 

At Thomas’s Hotel, Berkeley-square, 
Harriet. Frances-Charlotte, wife of Sir Je- 
nison Wm. Gordon, bart, of Havéerholm 
Priory, Lincolnshire. She was the second 
dau. of the Hon. Edward Finch Hatton, 
youngest son of Daniel sixth Earl of Win- 
chilsea; was married to Sir Jenison Wm. 
Gordon, October 1781, but had no issue. 





Annabella, relict of Thomas Edwards, esq. 
late of Pontypool, Moamouthshire. 

At Batheaston, aged 62, the Rey. Race 
Godfrey, D. D. of Walcot Parade: a Jus- 
tice of the Peace for the counties of Somer- 
set and Gloucester, aod nearly 30 years 
Minister and chief proprietor of Kensing- 
ton Chapel, Bath. 

‘At Brussels, the Ex-Conventionalist 
Quirette.—He was one of the four Depu- 
ties who, with the Minister at War, Bour- 
nonville, went on the 3d of April, 1793, to 
the head-quarters of Gen. Dumourjer to 
arrest that General, and to take him to 
Paris to be tried; but were themselves 
arrested, and delivered by Damourier to 
the Austrian General Clairfait, and were 
kept in prison in Germany two years and 
a half, uatil they were exchan, for the 
Duchess of Angouleme in 179. 

June 14._ Mr. Hadland, pork-man and 
sausage-maker, the corner of Fetter-lane, 
Holborn. Gis death was occasioned by a 
steam-engine which he used in his cellar to 
cut up his sausage-meat, His apron bav- 


ing caughtin the cogs of the engine, it drew . 


his thigh between the wheels. Immediate 


assistance was given, and though he was . 


much bruised, he was able with help. to 
walk up stairs, His constitutioe, however, 
had received so severe a shock, that he 
sunk under the effects of the accident, 
from debility, 48 hours after the misfor- 
tune happened. He was sensible to the 


last, and described the accident to. his . 
medical attendants,—Mr, Hadiand wag. . 


much respected by his neighbours, and 
had the honour of bearing bis Majesty’s 
Commission as Captain in the Fourth 
Regiment of London Loyal Volunteers. 

At Tichborne House, Hampshire, in bis 
65th year, Sir Henry Tichborne, bart. He 
was born September 6, 1756; succeeded 
his father, Sir Henry, July 16, 1785 ; mar- 
ried in 1777, Elizabeth, daughter of —— 
Plowden, of Plowden, in Shropshire, &c,3 
and by her bad ten children. This is a 
very ancieot family, supposed of Saxon 
origio. The first Baronet, Sir Benjamin 
Tichborne, was created by James I. 1620, 

Caroline, daughter ot John Nickleson 
Martin, esq. of Wollaton, Nottinghamshire. 

In York-street, Montagu square, Lieut. 
Henry Hawkins, R.N. 

Louisa Woodbridge, wife of Thomas 
Turner, esq, of Gloucester, and second 
daughter of David Walters, esq. of Bar- 
wood House, Gloucestershire. 

In Gower-street, Martha, wife of Jacob 
Hans Busk, esq. of Ponsborne-park, Herts. 
The remains of this amiable lady were in- 
terred at Chingford, Essex. 

Aged 77, S. Feon, esq. of Newgate-st. 


At Bath, in his 67th year, of apoplexy, ' 


William Edwards, ¢sq. lof the Stock Ex- 
change. 


At 
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At Bath, Mrs. Anne Johnson, of Ham- 
mersmith, relict of the late Rob. Johnson, 
esq. of Kennington-lane, Vauxhall, 

At Hampstead, in her 19th year, Char- 
lotte Matilda, daughter of Col. Robert, of 
Upper Grosvenor-street. 

At her country house, the Duchess 
@’Aumont, wife of the Count d’Artois’s 
First Gentleman. 

June 15. Of consumption, in his 22d 
year, Charles, third son of George Buckton, 
esq. of Hornsey. 

In his 66th year, Carew Elers, esq. of 
Gower-street. 

June 16. At his Parsonage House, 
Langdon Hills, Essex, in his 79th year, 
the Rev. John Moore, LL. B.; for many 
years Rector of that parish and of St. 
Michael Bassishaw, London, one of the 
Minor Canons of St. Paul’s, Priest of his 
Majesty’s Chapel Royal, Lecturer of St, 
Sepulchre’s, and late one of the Examiners 
of Merchant Tailors’ School; io all of 
which, and many other scenes of active 
duty, he set an example of energy and un- 
shrinking exertion seldom paralleled, and 
never exceeded. To high attainments in 
Biblical literature, he added that intimate 
acquaintance with subjects of an ecclesi- 
astical nature which procured him the 
respect of all the friends of the National 
Church, many of whose Ministers were 
essentially indebted fo the application of 
his powerful talents and unwearied ex- 
ertions for the vindication of their rights 
and privileges. Nor can it fail to be 
gratifying to all who knew him, that the 
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[June, 


closing scene of his long and useful life, 
bordering upon eighty years, was marked 
by testimonies of peace and hope, as his 
career had been characterised by inde- 
pendence of mind and integrity of conduct. 
A more particular account of this learned 
and excellent Divine shail appear soon, 

Rhoda Antoinette, daughter of F. Sapte, 
esy. of Codicote Lodge, Herts. 

June 17. lo Upper Harley-street, aged 
78, Mrs. King, of Kelsey Park, Becken- 
ham, Kent, relict of the late learned and 
respected Edw. King, esq. F.R.S. & F.A.S. 

June 19, In his 83d year, Mr, Charles 
Graves, of his Majesty’s Printing Office, 

June 20. At his house in Fizroy- 
square, in his 78th year, John Forbes, 
esq. of New, in Strathdon, Aberdeenshire, 
and formerly of Bombay. 

In Half Moon-street, after a few days 
illoess, the wife of Lieut.-gen. Thomas 
Meyrick. 

June 2). After a few days illness, aged 
74, Mr. Luke Lyuy, of Canterbury-row, 
Newington, Surrey. 

At Southwood, Highgate, Miss Sarah 
Longman, sister of T. N. Longman, esq. 
the eminent bookseller, of Paternoster-row, 

June 23. At Paris, in her 68th year, 
the Duchess Dowager of Orleans. — Her 
Serene Highness was a lady of the 
most exemplary character and virtues, 
By ber death the Duke of Orleans has ac- 
quired a large accession of fortune and of 
consequent influence ; not less, if our ac- 
count be true, than 2,500,000 francs, or 
upwards of 100,000/, per ann. 








Mereorotocicat Tasxe for June, 1821. 


Height of Fahrenheit’s Thermometer. 








By W. Cary, Strand. 


Height of Fahrenheit’s Thermometer. 
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me 3 E 5 > = |Barom. Weather - 3 3 E g > z Barom.| Weather 
gs 2s 2 Ine in. pts.| June 1821. | é = es =} in, pts.| June 1821. 
May ° ° ° June| ° ° ° 
27 | 47 | 54 | 44 [29,97 |sm. showers 12 | 50 | 53 | 47 |30, 33 |cloudy 
28 | 44 | 55 | 44 |30, 02 |sm. showers 13 | 55 | 56 | 48] ,33 |cloudy 
29 | 47/57) 45] ,18 |fair 14 | 50 | 59 | 50] , 40 |fair 
30 | 50 | 59 | 44 , 32 /fair 15 | 52 | 65} 51 | , 39 |fair 
31 | 47 | 59 | 50) , 20 /fair 16 | 50 | 61} 50] ,31 |cloudy 
1Ju.| 55 | 70 | 56 » 13 |fair 17 | 50} 58] 51 , 36 |cloudy 
2 | 55 | 70 | 57 » O7 |fair 18 | 51 | 63} 52 » 41 |fair 
3 | 56 | 69 | 54 |29, 96 /fair [cloudy 19 | 52 | 65) 49] ,30 /fair 
4} 51 | 65 | 59 » 71 |raininmorn. 20 | 52 | 60] 48 » 16 |fair 
5 | 57 | 70 | 60 » 82 |fair 21 | 50 | 59} 49 » 17 |fair 
6 | 60 | 69 | 57 |30, 00 /fair 22) 51} 57] 51 » 26 |cloudy 
7 | 57 | 65 | 54 (29,75 |showery 23 | 52) 55) 48] ,25 [cloudy 
8 | 50 | 54 | 46 | ,80 |showery 24) 50} 56) 52] ,17 |cloudy 
9} 50 | 58 | 44 » 85 |showery 25 | 52) 62) 51 » 21 |cloudy 
10 | 45 | 50 | 4¢ , 84 |showery 26 | 55 | 67 | 51 » 17 |fair 
11 (| 47} 55 | 47( , 98 /fair 
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Christened. Buried. 
Males - 966 Males 758 a 
Females - ose ¢ 1922 Females ro ¢ 1497 


Whereof have died under 2 years old 316 


Salt £1. per bushel ; 44d. per pound. 
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BILL OF MORTALITY, from May 25, to June 26, 1821. 


133 | 50 and 60 
75 | 60 and 70 
53 | ‘70 and 80 

111 | 80 and 90 

147 | 90 and 100 

148 | 100 


140 
126 
103 
69 
16 
0 





AVERAGE PRICES of CORN, from 
INLAND COUNTIES. 








d.|\s. d.} 
8\29 4) 
3/29 10 | 
8/30 3| 
6\28 9 | 
10/30 0 
11/27 11 
6|29 
8/29 
6|32 
3|35 
8/36 
8/46 
5134 


— 








0|33 
1435 
9/32 
10/31 
0}30 
0/28 
4100 
11/00 
4/00 
4/26 
4/24 
3/24 


— 


COmwocoowuvcoeoftocrnunean 


Wheat] Rye | Barly; Oats )Beaus 
s. ais. djs. djs. 
Middlesex 56 8/30 0/24 5/20 
Surrey 54 4/28 0/23 6/20 
Hertford 50 200 0/24 2/19 
Bedford 54 8/00 O/23 418 
Huntingdon 49 0/00 O/21 O18 
Northampt. 52 2/34 0/21 10|18 
Rutland 50 0100 0/24 0/20 
Leicester 53 10)00 0/23 6}19 
Nottingham 55 7/29 0/26 O/18 
Derby 55 4/00 0/00 oj21 
Stafford 55 8100 0/26 5/21 
\ Salop 49 235 400 0/22 
Hereford 43 91490 O723 1/22 
Worcester 51 2/00 0/26 17/23 
Warwick 51 200 0/26 9/21 
Wilts 47 1100 0/24 4/20 
Berks 57 600 O}23 8/20 
Oxford 51 7/00 0 22 g9/21 
Bucks 55 4) O}23 6/21 
Brecon 45 8/00 Oj22 6/17 
Montgomery53 0)00 0/24 0/23 
Radnor 47 700 0/24 9/20 
Essex 49 2/25 O22 4/18 
Kent 53 9/128 ORS 619 
Sussex 50 6/00 ORG O17 








Aggregate Average which governs 
tion 52 Qj31 223 317 


Importa- | 
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the Returns ending June 16, 1821. 





«| MARITIME COUNTIES. 
8 
$ Wheat) Rye | Barly, Oats. 
3 s dis. djs. dis. da 
1|London 56 O50 0/24 319 6 
2|Suffolk 5]25 alei 415 6 
Cambridge 
3) Norfolk 51 5/25 2/21 O16 O 
4|Lincoln 250 i/25 6lee 4/15 2 
York | 
5|Durham 251 10/42 0/95 221 1 
Northum. 
6|Cumberl. 257 1/39 0j96 1020 9 
Westmor. 
“\Lancaster 254 0131 4/23 8118 7 
Chester 
8/ Flint 
Denbigh 
Anglesea 53 931 4/24 016 4 
Carnarvon 
Merioneth 
9\Cardigan 
Pembroke 
Carmarth. (47 9/31 4/@2 814 1 
Glamorgan 
10/Gloucester 
Somerset 48 4/31 4/03 1018 5 
Monm. 
11|Devon 
Cemect 53 1/31 4/92 a" 9 
12/ Dorset . 
Hants 51 4/31 4iee 10,18 5 











PRICE OF FLOUR, per Sack, June 25, 45s. to 50s. 
OATMEAL, per Boll of 140lbs. Avoirdupois, June 16, 12s. 6d. 
AVERAGE PRICE of SUGAR, June 20, 35s. 84d. per cwt. 


PRICE OF HOPS, IN THE BOROUGH MARKET, June 25. 
21. 14s. to 41 15s. 


Kent Bags.............. 22. 10s. to 4/. 4s. | Kent Pockets 
Sassex Ditto .........0. 2/4, 2s. to 3, Os. | Sussex Ditto 
Essex Ditto. ........0... 2/. 2s. to Si. 10s. 


eeeeeeeee 


seereereee 


2l. 8s. to Se. 
Essex Ditto .....0.00.0. 2i. 8s. to 3i, 1 


PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, June 25: 


8s. 
5s. 


St. James’s, Hay 4/. 12s. Straw 1/. 13s. Od. Clover 4/. 15s. — Whitechapel, Hay 4/. 6s. Od. 
Straw 1/.12s.0d. Clover5/. 5s.---Smithfield, Hay 4/ 10s. Od. Straw 11. 12s. Od. Clover 5/. Os, 


SMITHFIELD, June 25. To sink the Offal—per stone of 8ibs. 
Det sist ements GE Oe Ga GE FE Rac sepeneenennes «4s. Od. to 5s. 4d. 
BEGMER.nccocscctieneh O68 tb ae, -Gt 





vim 660 i Ge 


Pork...cc.ccccsccererserses®®. 8d. to 4s, 8d. 









Head of Cattle at Market June 25 : 


Beasts.......se00006 2,516 


Calves 250. 


Sheep and Lambs21,070 Pigs 250 


COALS, June 25: Newcastle 32s, 6d. to 41s. Od.—Sunderland, 33s. Od. to 41s, 9d. 


TALLOW, per Stone, 8lb. Town Tallow 50s. Od. Yellow Russia 49s. 
SOAP, Yellow 84s, Mottled 94s, Curd 98s.-CANDLES, 10s. Od, per Doz. Moulds 11s, 6d. 





28, New Bridge-street, London,— 


d Trank Canal, 1800/. Div. 752. per Aoo.—Birmingham, 
—Swansea, 199/. Div. 12/, per Ann.—Leeds and Liver- 


Aov.—Grand Junction, 2202. Div. 9/. per Ann.—Brecon, 80/, 
661. Div. 3/.—Union, 842. with Div. 2/, Half-year.— Rochdale, 


EACH DAY’S PRICE OF STOCKS IN JUNE, 1821. 


Bank | Red. 3pr.Ct.) 34 per Apr.Ct. 5perCt.B.Long; ,.. |Imp. 3; India ,O.S,S.{ Indi 
— a Con. j|Ct.Con.| Con. | Navy.} Ann. Irish. aay Stock, Avo. Seale. 
unday 


“ale Te HO ate 8 48 50 mr 1 pr.li6§ § 
ahaa 76 ae HG 499%. 441105 194 4g) 1085 | 744 5152 pr.|l 4 pre 4 
2334 2/76§ 5471S 64) 86§ [954 441110494 194 15% | 238 5 ' 

Ob ENE Oma F198 t haot tlhe so pelane dared af 


Con. 


Ex. Bills, ‘ Aect. 




















Sunday 











15 $/15§ 64 94 19 39 40 pr.|3 1 dis./763 7 
ote = "54 $76 4 94 19 2354 64 42 46 pr.|2dis. 1 pr. ne | 
~ } +4, 19 46 47 pr.|2dis, Eprj77~ 4 
<4 | oat 48 50 pr.|| pr. pari77g 4 
4 49 52 pr.jpar 3 pr.j774 4) 

4) 





Sl. 2s. 6d.—Grand Junction Water 
Company, 210/.—London Institu- 


—Manchester Ditto, 251.— Westminster Gas 











, 92. Div. Ql. 5s. Half-year.—Atlas, 


Canat Snares and other Property, 


at the Office of Mr. Scorr, 











94 
Sunday $ par 2 pr.i774 


Holiday 
Holiday 





—New Ditto, 9/. Premium.—City of London 


Premium.—British Plate Glass 


tion, 34/. — Russel Ditto, 101, 10s. 


Cent.— London Dock, 102d. Div. 42. — Globe 


—Hope Ditto, 








caster, 251. 15s. ex Div. 14.—Regent’s, 251. 10:.— 


231. Div. 1/.—Stratford, 10/. 10s.—Kennet and Avon, 
, 13/.—Wilts and Berks, 34. 1's. 6d.—Crinan, 2/. 10s, 


9% +4 50 49 3 
pr.|par 3 pr.|77 
230% 294 85% 194 3F 19 49 50 pr.|par 3 pr. mt 
854 $194 3% 19 4 50 49 pr.|par 3 pr.|77 


229 | 0/7 
Sunday 85§ 4 9 4% 48 49 pr.|l pr. dis.|77% 
































94 3f-————| 119 48 pr. jl dis. 3 pr./77 
2293 85% |95$ 41———| 195 -\Ipr. 2 dis, m 
a 864 (945 4 19 4 Idis. 1 pr./7’73 
64 41944 4 19 4 | tdis. 2-pr.|77 
22/229 864 6 oH 4 19 ——_ par 3 pr.|77 
23 ——|94 19 i 
oil Sedan 3 idis. 1 pr.j774 
25 716 B53 3i94 ' 154 i 
Idis, 2 pr./774 
26| 165 86 (945 19 dis. 2 pr.l774 
RICHARDSON, GOODLUCK, and Co. Stock Brokers, at their Old Established Office, Bank-Buildings, Cornhill. 

















y. 612. Div. Sd. per Cent. 


J. Half Year. 
Ditto Original, 254. 


pool, 3104 Div. 10/. per 
ex Div. 41.—Eilesmere, 




















JOMN NICHOLS AND SON, 25, PARLIAMENT STREET, WESTMINSTER. 
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Assurance, 123/. Div. 6/. per Ana.—Imperial 


41. 15s.—Rock Assurance, Il. 19s. 
Works, 55/. ex Div. 12 5s. Half-year. 








42/, 10s. Div. 24 per Ano.—Lan 
West India Dock, 176/. Div. 10d per 


Worcester and Birmingham, 
197. 10s. Div. 18s.—Huddersfield 


Jane 1821 (to the 26th), 
Trent and Mersey, or Gran 


5601. ex Div. 12 
Light Compan 
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SUPPLEMENT 


TO VOLUME 


XCI. PART I. 





Binbellished with a View of the Gateway of the Priory of Sr. Marrin-te-Granp, 
near the Town of Dover. 





'_ Mr. Unpay, June 1. 


AR to the entrance of the town 

of Dover, where the rvad leads 

to Folkstone, in a very pleasant situ- 
ation, are several remains of the wey 


_of St, Martin-le-Grand, among whic 


the Gateway is not least conspicuous. 
I beg you to lay before your Readers 


“the annexed View of it (sce the Plate). 
“The Refectory, 100 feet long, is now 
“used as a barn; a portion of the 


Church, and remains of other build- 
ings, are also still remaining. 

he Priory of St. Martin was found- 
ed by King Widrid for the Secular 
Canons, whom he removed from 
the older Church in Dover Castle. 
These Canons were suppressed by 
Henry I.; and their possessions given 


‘to Christ Church, Canterbury, most 


probably at the instigation of Abp. 
Corbyl, who designed to replace them 


‘by a Priory of Canons Regular; the 


buildings for which he soon after be- 
gun, at a short distance without the 
walls; but dying before he had com- 
“ape them, they were finished by 

is successor, Abp. Theobald, who, 
instead of Canons Regular, preferred 
Benedictines; and Henry II. decreed 
that none but Benedictines should be 
admitted. At the Dissolution, Dug- 
dale .estimates the annual value at 
1702, 14s. 114d. ; and Speed at 232/. 
Is. 54d. Heury VIII. granted all its 
possessions to the See of Canterbury, 
to which it now belongs. 

St. Martin-le-Grand was considered 
as superior to all the other Churches 
of Dover, so that no Priests began 
the service till a bell had notified that 
Mass was begun at St. Martin's. 

After the suppression of the Ca- 
nous Regular, the Church of St. Mar- 
tin became parochial, and was so used 
till 1546, when it was nearly all taken 
down, except the tower. 

In the church-yard belonging to it 

Gant. Mac. Suppl, XCI. Part I. 


A 


lie the remains of the Poet Churchill, 

who died in 1764. A stone to his me- 

mory has been erected in the neigh- 

bouring Church of St. Mary. W. 
a 

Mr. Urnpan, June 5. 

= CONSTANT Reader” makes 
sundry inquiries respecting 
Sir Thomas Gardiner of Cuddesden, 
and his connexions (see page 395); 
and as, previously to the appearance 
of this article in your valuable pages, 
I also had directed my attention to 
the same subject, 1 am enabled, 
therefore, to send you some particu- 
lars in reply, without much delay. 

It will be found upon reference to 
Wood's History and Antiquities of the 
University of Oxford, edited by Gutch 
(Part II. p. 988), that Thomas Gar- 
diner was of the Inner Temple; and 
in 1621, admitted a student in the 
Bodleian Library; that be was after- 
wards Recorder of London, a Knight, 
his Majesty’s Solicitor General, and 
eminent for his knowledge of the 
municipal law ; also, that he died in 
October 1652, and was buried in the 
Church at Cuddesden, near Oxford. 

The Arms borne by Sir Thomas 
were very different from those used 


‘by the family of Gardiner, to whom, 


in 1660, a Baronetage was granted ; 
for, in Gutch’s edition of Wood's 
History and Antiquities of the Col- 
leges and Halls of Oxford (vol. I. p. 
510), it is mentioned (the passage 
having reference to various coats of 
Arms pourtrayed at Christ Church 
College), that the Arms of his son, 
Sir Thomas (having in 1643-4 been 
also knighted in his father’s life-time), 
were, ** Party per pale, Gules and Or, 
a fess between three hinds trippant 
counter-changed, a label for differ- 
ence ;” also, that Sir Thomas the 
younger, who was a Captain of Horse 
under the King, was buried in Oxford 

Cathedral, 
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Cathedral, under Alex. Gerard’s mo- 
nument; but at what period is not 
stated. It is further expressed, that 
Henry Gardiner, also a Captain of 
Horse, second son of Sir Thomas, was 
killed Sept. 7, 1645, in a skirmish at 
Thame. Mention is likewise made of 
Sir Thomas Gardiner in sundry parts 
of Clarendon’s History of the Rebel- 
lion; also in Whitelock’s Memorials ; 
and in David Lloyd’s Life, &c. of 
King CharlesI. It appears, likewise, 
from the Histories of London, &c. 
that, being Recorder, he, together 
with Richard Gournay, Lord Mayor, 
was knighted on the 25th Nov. 1641, 
when the City gave an Entertainment 
to the King, on his return front Scot- 
land. Sir Thomas was dismissed from 
his Recofdership, previously to his 
being made Solicitor General to his 
Majesty. 

From sundry accidental means of 
intelligence, and principally from a 
perusal lately of various certified ex- 
tracts from the register books of the 
parish of Cuddesden (the first entries 
wherein were in the year 1541), I am 
also enabled to state to you, with, I 
believe, tolerable correctness, a few 
other particulars relative to this fa- 
toily. 

Wood mentions that Sir Thomas 
Gardiner had an estate at Cuddesden ; 
but a “ quere” is attached to this 
memorandum in one of the early edi- 
tions; and Lloyd states that he was 
born in the neighbourhood of Oxford, 
and purchased lands near the place of 
his nativity. Whether, therefore, he 
had any hereditary possessions in that 

uarter is uncertain; but it is clear, 
that by means of his superior talents 
and industry, he raised himself pro- 
‘gressively to considerable eminence 
in the political and legal sphere. The 
troublesand sacrifices, however, which 
must have been attendant upon the 
conspicuous interference of himself 
and his connexions, during the pro- 
tracted continuance of the civil war, 
would naturally have the effect of re- 
ducing the condition of all of them, 
until circumstances might occur so as 
to recruit it. This kind of renovation 
does not seem to have taken place 
(but in this respect their lot was by 
no means singular); for we must con- 
clude that the finances of the famil 
were and continued to be in an indit- 
ferent state, inasmuch as neither at 
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the time of the Restoration (onl 

eight years subsequent to the deat 

of Sir Thomas), nor during the pe- 
riod, afterwards, when we may con- 
jecture that sympathetic feelings of 
near relationship would prevail among 
them, does any monument or inscrip- 
tion appear to have been put up at 
Cuddesden in memory of their distia- 
guished predecessor. 

Sir Thomas Gardiner was buried at 
Cuddesden, Oct. 15, 1652.—Of his 
eldest son Thomas, I have been able 
to glean but little more thaw has been 
mentioned above. His son Henry was 
baptized in Oct. 1625; and, accord- 
ing to Wood, was buried at Cuddes- 
den; but there is not any register to 
that effect. Indeed, during the year 
1645 (and some others), as I am in- 
formed, there are no entries in the re- 
gister books of either baptisms, mar- 
riages, or burials, and for some years 
afterwards, the entries are irregular. 
Another son, Michael, was baptized in 
August 1628. 

Sic Thomas's second son, Henry, 
from the early age at which he was 
killed, most likely died single. Of 
his son Michael (supposing the person 
aftermentioned not to be so allied to 
him), I have obtained no particulars, 
except as to his baptism: and of the 
descendants from either of his sons, [ 
regret that I cannot inform you more, 
than that Thomas, a son of Sir Tho- 
mas the younger, was baptized at 
Cuddesden in January 1643-4. 

In tracing particulars of Sir Tho- 
mas, | have found his name stated 
differently, namely, Gardiner and 
Gardner; and I ae find occasional 
variations in this particular, in the 
register entries concerning the next 
mentioned parties. 

It appears by the register books, 
that there was one other family of 
the name, resident in the parish, and 
contemporary with that of Sir Tho- 
mas. Of this family, Matthew was 
baptized in November 1592, and bu- 
ried in April 1634. He had a son 
John (respecting whom, and David, a 
son of the said John, I have collected 
no other account than that of their 
baptisms); also a daughter Alice, 
who died under three years old; and, 
thirdly, a son Michael, whose bap- 
tism occurred about three years after 
that of Michael before- mentioned, 
namely, in November 1631; but the 
time 
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time of his decease, I have not yet 
been able to ascertain. 

Some pan after the foregoing 
dates (and commencing at 1670), bap- 
tisms occur in the register books, of 
sundry other persous of the name ; 
but no entries are previously found 
respecting their parents, so as to ena- 

le me to connect them with any of 
the persons who have been mentioned. 

I have not been able to find out 
the age which was attained by Mi- 
chael, the purchaser of a small pro- 
perty in 1664-5, and of another little 
reehold in 1680, but he was unques- 
tionably one or the other of the afore- 
said two Michaels; and, as his condi- 
tion in life was, 1 understand, that of 
a shopkeeper, or village tradesman, 
at Wheatley in this parish, the said 
purchaser was probably the son of 
Matthew. The degree of family con- 
pexion which might possibly exist be- 
tween the said Michael and Sir Tho- 
mas’s family (for the existence of 
some relationship has been handed 
down traditionally among the de- 
scendants of the former), appears to 
me; at present, tu be very undefined. 

What might be the occupation of 
Matthew, | have not been able to 
Jearn. There is no appendage to his 
name in the said books; whereas to 
that of his contemporary Thomas, is 
attached “ Gent.” and to this epi- 
thet, as he no doubt previously to 
the time of his son Henry’s baptism, 
had been duly admitted a Barrister, 
he was, from this circumstance alone, 
fully entitled; even supposing that 
during his early career, he possibly 
was vot conspicuous, on account{fof 
either parentage or fortune. It is, 
therefore, by no means unlikely that 
these contemporaries, Thomas and 
Matthew, were nearly related, rot- 
withstanding the above distinction. 

The only baptisms met with in the 
register books previously to October 
1625 (when that of Heory Gardiner 
took place), are those of Matthew 
and his son John. The said books, 
therefore, will afford no light as to 
Cuddesden being the birth-place of 
either Sir Thomas or of his eldest son. 

The party who, ia 1807, sold his 

roperty in this neighbourhood (the 
Fittle freehold bought in 1680 makin 
a part of it), is descended in the fift 
degree from Michael the said pur- 
chaser; and is considered to be (al- 
most) his only male representative. 
The most recent of “ the tombs,” re- 
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ferred to by “ A Constant Reader,” is 
that of the said Vendor’s parents. 
This gentleman, from various causes 
during a long minority, and since, 
from close attention to his profes- 
sional affairs, has never yet, I under- 
stand, been near Cuddesden; or had 
much correspondence with several 
very respectable but not very near 
relatives, who reside in its vicinity. 
Under such circumstances, I am not 
surprised to find him unable to assist 
me with much information on the 
above subjects: he has suggested, 
however, as a possible clue to my 
tracing the descendants of Sir Tho- 
mas Gardiner, that William Gardiner 
of St. Andrew's, Holborn, goldsmith, 
whose will was proved in Doctors’ 
Commons in 1728, and George Gar- 
diner mentioned therein as a “ loving 
cousin,” might be two of them. Let- 
ters of administration, with the said 
will annexed, were, during the follow- 
ing year, granted to Michael Gardi- 
ner of Wheatley (only son of the 
aforesaid purchaser, baptized Dec. 
1670, buried March 1757-8), as a dis- 
tant relative; the expression bein 
*‘consobrino remoto semel et proxi- 
mo consanguineo;” but they were 
shortly afterwards revoked in favour 
of Philip Trolip, a near relation. 

If the observations made respecting 
the character of Sir Thomas Gardiner 
by David Lloyd, whose work was pub- 
lished in 1668 (not more than seven- 
teen years after the worthy Koight’s 
decease), be well founded, 1 flatter 
myself, Mr. Urban, that the forego- 
ing particulars will not be unaccept- 
able to you, or to such of your Cor- 
respondents as may be disposed to 
direct their researches further. 


Yours, &c. Amicus. 
——_—_—— 
Mr. Urnsan, May 30. 


7 Edinburgh Reviewers havin 

omitted to notice in their 68t 

and 69th Numbers, even the receipt 
of the following Letter, addressed to 
them at their Publisher’s in Edin- 
burgh, I am to request you to insert 
it in your next widely-circulating and 
most respectable Magazine. M.Covs. 


To the Editor or Writers of the 
Edinburgh Review. 


In your last Review, No. 67, p. 69, 
you have referred to an early edition 
of my “‘ Essay on the Revenues of the 
Church of England ;” io which I had 

stated 
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stated the Tithe incomes of the Clergy 
at 1,562,000/. and of the lay-impro- 
priators at 192,000/.; amounting to- 
gether to 1,754,000. But, in a third 
edition, corrected and greatly enlarg- 
ed, which was published in 1816, and 
appears to have been unknown to 
you, I have given a very different 
and much increased statement, bein 
the result of many years continu 
inquiries. : ; 

As it was pot my original desire to 
misrepresent or conceal the amount 
of the charge for Tithes, but to sug- 
gest the correction of some ideas and 
statements on the subject which, in 
my opinion, were not well founded, 
and particularly to show that the mo- 
derate compositions accepted by the 
Clergy, at least in lieu of the full ex- 
tent of their legal dues, could not 
have been injurious to the national 
Agriculture; so, remaining equally 
desirous to give the utmost latitude 
to approximation on the various in- 
formation I had been able to collect, 
I accordingly stated in the seventh 
chapter of my last edition, in 1816, 
the Tithes of the Clergy at 2,031,000/. 
and of the Lay-impropriators at 
1,538,0002. 

The amount of these two sums, 
3,569,000/. great as it appeared, | did 
not esteem myself justified in with- 
holding from the public notice. I 
was aware that it was somewhat 
more than double the amount stated 
by me about twenty years before, 
and exceeded Dr. Beeke’s estimate in 
1799, by 769,000/:: but as the prin- 
cipal data on which my approxima- 
tion was founded, had been chiefly 
collected in the earlier part of the 
seven preceding years, I was induced 
to ascribe the difference between Dr. 
Beeke’s estimate and my statement 
(possibly arising in part from different 
modes of estimating the Lay-impro- 
priators’ Tithe income), to objects 
which, in the period subsequent to 
my two first editions, had not escaped 
my notice,—the great rise in the rents 
of lands, in the prices of agricultural 

roduce, and consequently in the va- 
ue of Tithes. 

However, the difference between 
Dr. Beeke’s estimate and my state- 
ment is comparatively of little im- 
portance, when your following con- 
clusion and opinion are brought for- 
ward, viz. that ** the average price of 
coro for the last ten years has been 
considerably more than double its 
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average price for the ten years end- 
ing 1799; and that when the increas- 

extent of cultivation is also taken 
into account, we shall certainly be 
warranted in concluding, that the 
value of Tithes must now be at least 
= their — at the former 
epoch: and that hence, su i 
Dr. Beeke’s estimate to be meaty on 
curate, they must now amount to 
5,600,000/. a sum which, great as it 
is, is yet, we believe, considerably 
under-rated.” 

I presume, that you refer to the 
prices of corn during the period com- 
mencing with 1800, and ending per- 
haps within 1813, inclusive. Since 
this latter year, the average prices of 
corn have been greatly reduced, and, 
with them, necessarily, the rents of 
lands, and the value of Tithes: and 
these reductions apparently militate 
against your conclusion, that the pre- 
sent value of Tithes amounts to dou- 
ble the estimate of Dr. Beeke in 1799 

From documents received from the 
Tax Office, and published by Sir Johw 
Sinclair in his pamphlet “ On the State’ 
of the Country in December 1816,” it 
appears, that the gross income from 
Tithes returned under the Property 
Tax Act for the year ending April 5, 
1814, was only 2,732,8982.; of which 
2,031,9107. were received by composi- 
tion for Tithes, or from Tithes leased 
out; and consequently, the remaining 
500,988/7. (between a fifth and a sixth 
part only of the whole receipt from 
Tithes) were received from Tithes 
taken in kind. (See the Pamphlet, 
p- 5, note). 

“ This last year,” Sir John Sinclair 
observes (p. 3), was “ the most pro- 
ductive” under the Property Tax; 
and, of course, the receipts from 
Tithes must have been equally most 
productive iv this year; and yet they 
did not amount to Dr. Beeke's esti- 
mate by upwards of 67,000/, But 
Sir Joho Sinclair further observes 
(p. 9, 10), that ** a very great fall io 
the price of agricultural produce had 
lately reduced this amount” (that is, 
“the total annual profit of the soil 
in 1814), to a considerable extent :"” 
therefore it is fair to infer, that the 
profits or receipts from Tithes must 
have been proportionably diminished, 
at the date of Sir John Sinclair's 

amphlet. And, as this “ very great 
all in the price of agricultaral pro- 
duce” has, in a great measure, conti- 
nued to this time, and the national 
agricul- 
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eqtaieeaintaicostte. 
pressed state, present value o' 
Tithes can scarcely be supposed to 
rise to even the amount returned in 
the year ending April 5, 1814. 

How far, then, is it possible, under 
the great reduction of rents, and 
prices of agricultural produce, and 
the asserted prevailing distressed state 
of agriculture, to reconcile the re- 
turned amount of Tithes, in their 
most uctive year, at only the 
sum of 2,732,890/. with the idea of 
their present value being equal to 
5,600,000/.—and that sum believed 
to be “ considerably under-rated 2?” 

Yours, &c. M. Cove, D.C. L. 
er 
Oricin or Pointep ARCHITECTURE. 


No. Ill. 
(Continued from p. 413.) 


y following outlines are given 
as “all the imaginable formule 
of the Pointed arch,” which, accord- 
ing to Mr. Lascelles’s theory, “ are 
nothing else than the oblique, the 
perpendicular, and the horizontal 
sections of one and the same boat, 
ship, or ark.” (P. 41.) 


[N\A > 


And with the assistance of these 
Arches Mr. Lascelles supposes “ an 
architect of genius might form a de- 
sign for a Gothic chapel of a purer 
order than any perhaps now exist- 
ing.” (P. 42.) Your readers have 
already before them what I consider 
the three principal distinctions in the 
formation of the arches of the Pointed 
order, and which I have shown were 
not coeval with each other; but in 
the work before me, quite the con- 
trary is asserted, as this imaginary 
chapel is to contain all the above 
forms applied to different portions of 
it,—a sufficient proof that the author 
has not investigated the style in which 
the majority of the ecclesiastical build- 
ings of the middle ages are erected; 
but that he refers to some visionary 
style which exists, as I shall preseatly 
show, only in his own pages. 

With the first the Architect is to 
construct “* the windows, the smaller 
openings between the ailes and nave, 
as well as the tiers of cells and alcoves 
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along the nave, in successive stories” 
(p-42); which would be correct if the 
building was in the style of the thir- 
teenth Century. But from whence 
Mr. Lascelles derived his second spe- 
cimen, I am at a loss to imagine, un- 
less “ Batty Langley's Ancient Archi- 
tecture restored and improved,” or 
the late screen to the Courts in West- 
minster Hall, were his authorities. 
The Ogee Arch has always been the 
favourite idea of all builders in the 
‘* Fantastic Order,” as your late in- 
telligent Correspondent, Mr. Carter, 
so aptly styled the Gothic of the Wren 
and Wyatt school, Though the ap- 
plication of this Arch by Mr. Las- 
celles would have astonished even 
Wyatt himself, “‘ the outside roof, 
and the termination crowning the 
towers without, should be after the 
form of the second arch.” But surely 
in the researches which must have 
preceded the author’s undertaking 
to answer all foregoing systems, he 
never met with the roof of any Ca- 
thedral curved like a Turkish Mi- 
naret; Westminster Abbey, so pecu- 
liarly the object of Mr. Lascelles’s 
contemplations, as much as it has 
suffered from innovation and im- 
provement for upwards of a century, 
could not have furnished him with 
any example of this kind. It is true 
pediments something of this shape 
are seen in houses built in the time of 
the first Stuarts; and the same bar- 
barous shape may have been given 
by the tasteless builders of those days 
to the gable of some country church: 
but from such specimens I will not 
suppose Mr. Lascelles deduces his sys- 
tem. The cupola termination of the 
tower is even more singular, aod is 

culiar to this system. Innoyators, 
it is true, have added such termina- 
tions to winding staircases, as in the 
South transept of Westminster Abbey 
and elsewhere, which, perbaps, may 
have helped to mislead Mr. Lascelles. 
But what would be the feelings of a 
zealous Antiquary, to behold the 
lofty towers of an English Cathedral 
finished with caps resembling a Chi- 
nese pagoda? an absurdity which 
happily has never yet entered the 
head of any improver. 

The third of the above specimens 
which belongs to the time of Eliza- 
beth, is appropriated to the inaer 
roof or ceiling, and the doors. But 
I have always found the highest 

pointed 
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pointed vaulting most admired, on 
account of the appearance of height 
which such an arched roof gives to 
the interior of a building; though, 
according to the form here selected, 
it would diminish nearly to a flat 
ceiling ; and the depression of the 
arch was the priacipal cause to which 
Dr. Milner bas very justly attributed 
the downfall of the style. (Treatise 
on the Eccl. Arch. of England, ch.8.) 

Your Antiquarian Readers will 
scarcely imagine that this collection 
of inconsistencies is intended for the 
description of a Chapel ane 
in the Pointed Style; and some will, 
perhaps, lament that such a superior 
design should not be carried into exe- 
cution. Unfortunately for Mr. Las- 
celles’s system, Batty Langley is no 
more, or he certainly would have 
been the “‘ Architect of genius,” se- 
lected to embody the author’s ideas, 
and if a chapel could not be erected, 
at least some retired citizen’s gardens 
might display a summer-house built 
in a “purer order than any now 
existing.” 

The exploded notion of the intro- 
duction of the Pointed Style by the 
Crusaders, is revived by the author. 
But from which (if true) his hypo- 
thesis does not derive much «wt 
They must have obtained their know- 
ledge from some other source; and 
from the same cause, that no Hebrew 
buildings have reached our days, none 
could have existed in theirs: we must 
therefore suppose they were taught 
the style by the Jews, who had pre- 
served it till then traditionally. But 
is it probable that, in the twelfth 
Century, the haughty Crusaders 
would condescend to receive any in- 
vention from so despised a class of 
men as that people then were? the ut- 
ter improbability of which, if not suffi- 
cient to confute this supposition, an 
important question will remain to be 
answered. How did the Jews, scat- 
tered, dispersed, and persecuted as 
they were, preserve their style of 
building so perfect merely by tradi- 
tion, and without being able to prac- 
tise it? and why has not such tradi- 
tion reached the present day? But 
it is evident the style was not thus 
introduced, as in buildings posterior 
to the time of the grand Crusade, 
round Arches are predominant; and 
Pointed ones are to be seen in edi- 
fices long antecedent to that era. 








** If any individual,” says the author 
I have just quoted, “ of that period 
might be expected to have brought 
back with him into Europe this sup- 
posed Eastern Style, it was the cele- 
brated Monk of Bec Abbey, Gundal- 
phus”—** the most celebrated prac- 
tical Architect of his age.”—“ Now 
this eminent builder had made a jour- 
ney of devotion to the Holy Land, a 
little before the first Crusade.—Yet 
in vain do we examine his subsisting 
works at Rochester and in London 
for an Arch, a Pillar, or a Moulding, 
in the Style under consideration ;” 
i.e. the Pointed. (Treatise, &. p. 56.) 
It would be unprofitable to pursue 
this almost forgotten supposition fur- 
ther, after what has been advanced by 
Milner and others in opposition to it, 
did it not form a very prominent fea- 
ture in the author's theory ; for if, as 
he supposes, the Style had been im- 
ported into this country, the Cru- 
saders were the most likely to have 
done so; but that they did not, ap- 
pears evident, not only by the fore- 
going quotation, but by the existence 
of early buildings in the Style, a care- 


ful examination of which cannot fail - 


of disproving the system of Mr. Las- 
celles. But should any one still con- 
tend that the Style is exotic, I would 
ask, why it was not introduced in a 
perfect state, and not by a single 
Arch at a time, as we have seen the 
fact was? 

I should, however, imagine, that 
this supposed Jewish Style was as 
little known to the Crusaders or their 
successors, as it is to the Jews them- 
selves at this period: indeed, it does 
not appear to exist any where, but in 
the author’s imagination ; for, in his 
description of a Chapel, referred to 
in the former part of this Letter, I 
am unable to recognize the detail of 
any Style known to the Architects of 
the middle ages, from the days of St. 
Benet Biscop to those of Sir Reginald 
Bray and Bishop Close. 

It would extend my Letter to a 
great length to examine the conjec- 
tures which Mr. Lascelles raises from 
some “ curious facts;” the greater 
part do not apply to an enquiry of 
this nature, aad none of them go the 
length to prove that a peculiar Style 
was ever appropriated to sacred Ar- 
chitecture, either by the antient He- 
brews or the Christians of the middle 
ages (see Mag. for May, p. 411). _ 

er 
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PART 1.] Pointed Architecture.—Alderman Pennington. 


ther the former le possessed such 
a Style or not, signifies but little, as 
it is clear it never prevailed here. 
Though the form and situation of 
Churches, their division into nave, 
choir, and chancel, for the conve- 
nience of the priests and congrega- 
tion, and the celebration of the rites 
of the Church; and into chapels, as 
repositories of the illustrious dead; 
were guided by rules established by 
the Romish Church; yet this ar- 
rangement cannot be said to consti- 
tute a Style. Whatever form the 
Church took, its ornaments and de- 
tail were precisely the same as we 
meet with in banquetting halls, cas- 
tles, mansions, aa other buildings, 
not at all connected with ecclesiasti- 
cal purposes: and if a manor-house 
and parish church had been both 
built in the 14th Century, the Ar- 
chitectural Antiquary would be at no 
Joss in ascertaining the age of the 
one by comparison with the other; 
and if he had the authentic date of 
the erection of the first, he would 
have no difficulty in pronouncing the 
age of the latter. It is true, in castle 
gates an Arch is found formed only 
of a segment of the usual Pointed 
one, yet the same form has been 
adopted by Wykeham in his Cathe- 
dral,—a sufficient proof that he con- 
sidered no peculiar Style applied to a 
Charch, and that he was Pally at li- 
berty to use any one he thought pro- 
per; and if we go further back, we 
shall find, that in the Saxon and 
Norman times, the Architecture of 
churches and castles still more exactly 
corresponded with each other. I 
consider, therefore, enough has been 
said to overturn the fundamental pro- 
position of Mr. Lascelles's theory, viz. 
“ that there has been a peculiar Style 
allotted to sacred Architecture,” at 
least so far as regards this country. 
The singularity of the title-page 
will not fail to attract the notice of 
most of your Readers. Why the work 
is styled the Heraldic Origin of Gothic 
Architecture; and what connexion 
can be discovered between the science 
of Heraldry and the Deluge, 1 must 
leave the author to answer. And 
here, Mr. Urban, I take my leave of 
Mr. Lascelles, and his book. The ob- 
ject of my Letters has been to show 
that the Pointed Style was of Eng- 
lish origin; and that the Hebrew na- 
tion have but a poor title to the merit 
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of its invention ;—their claims, I flat- 
ter myself, 1 have canvassed success- 
fully; aod if I have succeeded in fix- 
ing its invention upon this country, it 
will not be its least honour to boast 
of so noble an effort of human genius 
as the production of English Archi- 
tecture. E. I. C. 
I 
Mr. Urnsan, May 31. 
ENTION has been made of 
Isaac Pennington, Alderman of 
London, and one of the Judges of 
King Charles. From the State Trials 
it appears that the Alderman, with 14 
others and more, though sentenced to 
death, were not executed, but shut 
up for life in different prisons; and, 
according to the Memoirs of Mr. 
Hutchinson, were subject, through 
confiscation of their estates and ill 
treatment in prison, to much more 
misery than those who were executed 
for their offence. 

It would gratify the writer hereof, 
if some of your Correspondents would 
furnish some account of the Alderman, 
as to what part of the kingdom he 
was a native. - There are several fa- 
milies of that name in the Northern 
counties. 

It is well known that he left a son 
Isaac Pennington, who was a very 
eminent minister amongst the Society 
of Friends, and who died in the year 
1679, at Goodnestone Court in Kent. 
He left behind him two large quarto 
volumes on religious subjects; and 
from the concurrent testimony of 
William Penn and others, prefixed to 
the first volume, was a man of singu- 
lar piety; and that he suffered divers 
im prisouments at Aylesbury and Read- 
ing during the reign of Charles II., 
chiefly, if not wholly, for attending 
the religious meetings of the Society 
of which he was a member. It ap- 
pears he died at a farm, the property 
of his wife, who, I believe, was the 
widow of Sir W. Springett, who was 
killed during the civil wars, fighting 
on the side of the Parliament, leaving 
an only daughter, who became after- 
wards the wife of the celebrated Wm. 
Penn, the first settler and Governor 
of the province of Pennsylvania. 

The title to the two volumes is 
this: “ The Works of the long mourn- 
ful and sorely distressed Isaac Pen- 
nington ;” and it should appear that 
his father the Alderman died ‘in 1666, 
as from that date he ceases to place 
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the addition of the younger to his 
name. 

Isaac Pennington, the son, lived at 
or near Chalfont in Buckinghamshire, 
and lies buried at a place called Jor- 
dan, near to that place, without, I in- 
cline to think, any sepulchral memo- 
rial whatever, it — of late years 
become the practice of his Society to 
suffer in their cemeteries no stone 
‘* memorial of the dead” to remain, 
although, originally, it is certain, that 
the Friends embalmed the memory of 
their dead in stone and brass, in a 
mode but little dissimilar from that of 
other religious bodies. 

Biographical notices of men who 
have rendered themselves eminent, 
are very desirable; and such notices 
relating to the Alderman, elicited 
from some authentic source, | should 
hope might be obtained. His son, 
the writer of the two volumes above 
written, left, I believe, several sons ; 
and he appears, notwithstanding the 
confiscation of the estate of his father 
at the Restoration, to have been a 
gentleman of considerable estates in 
Sussex and Bucks. 

Whether the singularity of the title 
to these two volumes arose from a 
sense of the sufferings of his father, 
condemned to perpetual imprison- 
ment, or from convictions of a reli- 

ious nature, cannot now, | appre- 
bend, be ascertained. But having the 
two volumes by me, I cannot but feel 
interested in the fate of the Alderman, 
so as to wish to know how he bore 
his sufferiags in prison, and what sym- 
athy his son exhibited towards his 
ather in his distresses, as | believe no 
mention whatever is made of him in 
these two volumes. Exor. 

EC 

Mr. Unsan, June 2. 

N addition to the hacknied com- 

plaint upon the subject of which I 
now address you, [ am sorry to say 
that new topics have arisen in conse- 
quence of the National Education. 
lastances have occurred, where fe- 
male servants have calendared all the 
private affairs of the families with 
whom they lived, and dispersed them 
in letters, sent four times a week, to 

their relatives and acquaintance. The 
nuisance of a domestic spy is intoler- 
able; and though education is in ge- 
neral a blessing, and though every 
person ought to know his duty to 
God and his neighbour; and God for- 
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bid that particular exceptions should 
justify the argument of abuse against 
indispensable necessities ; yet it is fit- 
ting that mankind should know the 
causes why servitudinal habits are so 
unsatisfactory. The error is, that no 
servants receive education for the si- 
tuations which they are destined to 
occupy. 

The Shrewsbury House of Industry 
was formed upon the best theoretical 
plan; yet the nore bred there, accord- 
ing to Mr. Nield, are inured to habits 
of living incompatible with farming 
work. An intelligent man of the 
world once observed to the writer of 
these remarks, that female servants 
ought to be apprenticed for seven 
years before they take a place in a 
geateel family. Who can ride an un- 
trained horse? and how can a cott 
life instruct a servant in the details of 
a respectable establishment? A book 
of instructions in detail, a catechism 
on this head, should accompany the 
National Education: and the boys 
should be sent out to work, and the 
girls be trained in scrubbing, wash- 
ing, &c. before the education be con- 
cluded. Numerous persons will treat 
this idea ore elato, Anglicé, turned-up 
noses ; but are not boys thus trained 
in the Army and Navy? To consult 
only their minds, is. to treat them as 
if they had only soul and no body. It 
is to recommend virtue, and forget 
prudence, and the inevitable influence 
of necessity. It is an attempt to ren- 
der principle all-sufficient; in other 
words, to inculcate virtues without 
common sense, and leave business out 
as any part of life. We could specify 
a school, at which every man who 
was educated there did well in life. 
The master was a man of general 
knowledge, and kept assistants in all 
the various departments. He used 
to ask the parents what profession 
they intended to give their children; 
and directed their education accord- 
ingly. The result was, that their 
theoretical acquirements were those 
which they had to exemplify. One 
of them was made a Midshipman, and 
at twelve years old could use the sex- 
tant, and perform the nautical scien- 
tific processes, in a manner which ex- 
cited the astonishment of all his fel- 
log mariners. It attracted the atten- 
tion of the Admiral; and. the solution 
given was, that the youth had been 
taught it at school. 

My 
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My opinion, in short, is, that the 
children of the National Schools, after 
they can read and write, should be 
two or three days in a week dispersed 
among the families of the house- 
keeping subscribers, to assist the ser- 
vants gratuitously, in order to learn 
their future business; and thus under- 

o a kind of apprenticeship. Injury 
rom such a plan is impossible ; and 
the augmentation of good servants a 
certain result. 
: Suror ap Creripam. 
I 
Abbotts Roding, 
May 24. 
* Quid verum atque decens curo, et rogo, 
et omnis in hoc sum.” 
) | arm tg waeee myself to be shame- 
fully ignorant of many essential 
particulars relative to the Ecclesias- 
tical History of Christ’s Holy Catho- 
lic Church, in a more especial man- 
ner as it exists in that part of this 
united empire where the Kirk is pres- 
byterian,—I shall esteem it to be no 
small favour conferred, if any one of 
our numerous Correspondents, who, 
by local nativity, or by education, 
deriving his knowledge from any of 
the learned Universities in Scotland, 
will convey through the channel of 
your Monthly Publication the infor- 
mation desired, upon several ques- 
tions connected with the Episcopacy 
in Scotland ; with the System of Edu- 
cation in the Universities of Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow, &c. where the Stu- 
dent in Divinity, whether Scotch or 
English, is prosecuting his studies with 
a design, at a certain age, of proposing 
himself to the Bishop as a candidate 
for Holy Orders. 

In the first instance, I should be 
glad to acquire the knowledge in 
what manner the Scots Bishops are 
raised to that spiritual jurisdiction ; 
is it by a congé d’elire, iv its pure and 
unequivocal signification? Or, is it 
foreseen by the gift of second sight 
before the day of election, upon 
whom the lot shall fall? In the 
Scots Episcopal Church, are the pre- 
ferments of the higher and of the 
lower orders confined to the natives 
of that country? What are the re- 
venues upon which they subsist? By 
what authority do they derive the 
exercise of their episcopal functions, 
and the legitimate power of conse- 
crating Bisho s in succession? Do 
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they hold annual or triennial Visita- 
tions, or on any definite year? Have 
they under them Visitatorial Deans, 
or Archdeacons? Is there any pa- 
tronage of value annexed to the See 
of Edinburgh, or Dunkeld, or Moray, 
&c.? Are the respective dioceses, 
over which the seven Scots Bishops 
preside, of considerable extent? By 
what title are they addressed? Are 
the Episcopalians in proportion of 
number as two to ten, whea com- 
pared with the members of the Na- 
tional Church? For, seeing that the 
Presbyterian is the established Reli- 
gion of Scotland, we are strictly and 
truly Dissenters there; notwithstand- 
ing our great Lexicographer defines 
a Dissenter to be “‘ one who, for what- 
ever reason, refuses the Communion 
of the English Church.” ‘ 

When the Union took place, was 
there any os ery made that any of 
the Scots Bishops should sit as spi- 
ritual Peers in the House of Lords? 
Io the case of a candidate for Holy 
Orders from any one of the Univer- 
sities in Scotland, will the Scots Bi- 
shops, or will our Bishops, or will 
those of Ireland, be satisfied with a 
testimonial signed by the Clergy of a 
different establishment, essentially at 
variance with the discipline, and rites, 
and ceremonies, of the Church of 
England? 

To these enquiries it would be an 
additional gratification to know what 
is required by the Prelates in this part 
of Great Britain, as necessary for a 
Scotsman bred in the School of his 
native land from the earliest part of 
infant education, and from thence 
making his progress in human and 
divine learning in Edinburgh or 
Glasgow, till, by some fortunate in- 
troduction into our Church, he has 
obtained from some friendly patron 
the presentation to a rectory or vi- 
carage, on this side the Tweed. The 
common routine of testimonials, I 
presume, is dispensed with, where 
the Scotch Doctor or Priest has been 
so conversant with the Presbyterian 
Clergy in the University, that pro- 
bably no. three Clergymen of the 
Episcopal Church may chance to 
have known him for three succeed- 
ing years, who can testify to the 
soundness of his Christian morals, 
the sobriety of his conversation, and 
the religious pursuit of his studies. 

Having 
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Having been led not by any imper- 
tinent curiosity to search for infor- 
mation upon so interesting a subject, 
reflection carries me back to a me- 
morable epoch in the prelacy of a 
popular aad useful preacher, who 
was well known ia his day by the 
common appellation of the Queen’s 
Bishop. 

The fact to which I allude, little 
corresponds to the trust of patron- 
age in the Church invested in our 
different diocesans. The iotroduc- 
tion of a foreigner into our Church, 
by presenting him to one of the most 
valuable rectories in the county of 
Essex, is such an anomalous process, 
as would not have been admitted, I 
am persuaded, by any prelate what- 
soever, had the writer of this fact, in 
right of his patronage, exercised it 
by sending to the Bishop for institu- 
tion a Lutheran Clergyman of exem- 
plary morals, and possessed of consi- 
derable intellectual powers. Would 
he not have refused, with great pro- 
priety of objection, the induction of 
a Priest avowing the corporal pre- 
sence of Christ in the Holy Sacra- 
ment? whose broken English must 
haye interfered not only with the in- 
struction of the people committed to 
his charge, but must of necessity 
have exposed him to the ridicule of 
the peasants and farmers contributing 
to his support and maintenance. 

At a certain age, the organs of 
speech are so rigidly formed, as to 
admit no facility of acquiring the ne- 
cessary powers of addressing an au- 
dience, so that they might hear with 
attention, and be instructed, and pro- 
fitably learn. Look to the adminis- 
tration of the beautiful service of our 
Church. Who, that shall approach 
to the Holy Altar with a spirit of 
pure and unaffected devotion, to 
commemorate one of the most so- 
lemn aad awful acts of our Religion, 
could preserve his mind seriously 
bent and intent upon his duty, whilst 
the administration of the Lord's Sup- 
per should be degraded by mutilated 
accents, by false pronunciation, in 
short, by such a delivery of words, as 
would be tantamount to the speaker’s 
reading in an unknown tongue? 

Till the Reformation of our Reli- 
gion, the intercommunity of the Ro- 
mish Priests, whether Italians, Swiss, 
or Germans, or from any other coun- 
try, was a subject altogether imma- 
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terial, whether we might enter within 
the cloister of the monastery, or pass 
into the interior of any of the differ- 
ent places of worship arvughost 
England. For the service of the 
Mass having been in an unknowa 
tongue, the idolater was little affect- 
ed by the pronunciation of the Priest, 
from whatsoever country he might 
come. The Service being in Latin, 
and continuing so to this day, men 
and women in the inferior classes of 
life were universally ignorant of the 
meaning of hoc est corpus; and, till 
it was travestied by hocus pocus, 
might probably think the one to be 
not less serious than the other. 

To return to the subject of our in- 
quiry ;—Whether letters testimonial 
rom the Lutheran Clergy are admis- 
sible, — whether letters of Orders 
brought by this illustrious foreigner 
ought to have carried with them suf- 
ficient weight and authority, as to 
have given him such a situation in 
our Church, as to entitle him at this 
present time, in common right with 
all the Clergy of Great Britain, to 
what is vulgarly called a dignily, 
such as that of Prebendary, Dean, 
and Bishop,—perhaps not in England, 
but in Ireland? The question being 
of infinite importance to the sacred 
cause of Religion, and to the interest 
of the Protestant Church, [ would 
ask,—In so extraordinary a case, has 
a Bishop the dispensing power of 
sweeping away all the formularies 
aod regulated orders preceding in- 
cumbency, or ordination; and by the 
discretionary exercise of his power, 
to admit within the bosom of our 
Church, the Lutheran, the Calvinist, 
and Dissenter, at his free will and 
pleasure? 

A second instance, similar in many 
of its points, offers itself to notice, as 
it arises from the genius and writings 
and character - an Scotsman well 
known to many from his philoso- 
phical investigation of truth. To 
many it is not less well known, that 
a Bishop, lately deceased, whose rich 
and various preferments are equal in 
correspondence to the golden mitre 
and crosier which adorned his hand 
aod his head, invited Dr. Beattie, in 
recompense of reward for his learned 
labours, to leave the Kirk for some 
more valuable ecclesiastical prefer- 
ment in the see of Winchester. With 
the nature of the offer on one side, 
or 
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or with the propriety of refusal on 
the other, the question in discussion 
has no relative connexion. But the 
subject of enquiry in view leads to 
the investigation of the moral qua- 
lities- and religious principles of men 
who have sucked in from their mo- 
ther’s breasts the milkiness of dissent, 
and have imbibed the tenets and opi- 
nions of their sect in a seminary of 
learning widely different from those 
of our religious education. Not de- 
signing to cast any insidious and 
odions reflection upon the memory 
of the dead, but in prosecution of the 
dearest interests of truth as connect- 
ed with the pastoral care of a shep- 
herd, superintending the flock of 
Christ infolded within the pale of 
our religious establishment, 1 court 
the information—How, or upon what 
conscientious ground, could the Pre- 
late of the Order of the Garter, so 
invested by the supreme head of the 
Church, ne quid detrimenti capiet ec- 
clesia; how could he consistently em- 
body with his Clergy a Dissenter, of 
eminent distinction indeed, and highly 
qualified by every rich endowment of 
the mind—yet with one manifest and 
visible exception—that of having been 
fostered and trained up to the full 
ripeness of age by the Presbytery of 
Scotland,—himself, one of the Pro- 
fessors of Moral Philosophy in Ma- 
rischall College? At the time alluded 
to, Dr. Beattie was a layman; and I 
believe, never received Orders at the 
hands of the Presbytery. Had the 
Professor been seduced by the gold 
of the temple, would the Bishop 
have dispensed with the accustomed 
rules of our ordination, and have ad- 
mitted the candidate upon his own 
slender knowledge of the religious ha- 
bits and conversation of Dr. Beattie? 

* Sincerely attached, and wishing well 
to the unadulterated interests of our 
Church, let me conclude these discur- 
sory observations with this obvious 
remark ;—that if the door of our 
Church be thrown open to admit one 
illustrious foreigner, it will be fouod 
sufficiently wide for a succession sine 
fine. And, by parity of reason, should 
one literary character of the School 
of Geneva be rewarded by his induc- 
tion to the Rectory of A or B, will 
it not endanger the golden Prebends 
of Durham to be filled by other 
learned Doctors than those who from 
our own Universities may be looking 
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with eager and anxious hope to be 
raised to those high and honourable 
distinctions? 
Wittiam Caries Dyer. 
— 
Mr. Unsan, Malmesbury. 
= = think the following account 
of an Ecclesiastical Suit worth in- 
sertion, it is much at your service. 
Were suits of the same kind disposed 
of now in the same compendious 
manoer, it would deprive the learned 
gentlemen of Doctors’ Commons of 
many good fees, and the gaping world 
of many a good joke. B.C.T. 


Extract from Malmesbury Parish 
Register, 1651. 

William Waite of Malmesbury, 
mercer, and Mary Hobbes of Malmes- 
bury, spinster, had their purpose of 
marriage lawfully published at the 
Market Crosse in Malmesbury, three 
market dayes, viz. June 13, June 20, 
and June 27, 1657; the said William 
then living of himself, and being at 
his own dispose, but being the sonn 
of Edmond and Margaret Waite of 
Malmesbury; and Mary being the 
daughter of Anne, then the wife of 
Mr. Hasell of Cawne (Calne), in the 
countie of Wiltes, but the said Mary 
then living with her uncle Mr. Henery 
Grale of Malmesbury, clothier. Some 
contradiction there was at the time 
of public’on, which was as followeth: 
the first time the parties were pub- 
lished, there was no interruption 
made; but the second day, Mr. 
Gawen published them, and I having 
been out of towne, yet returning in 
due time, and not knowing that Mr. 
Gawen had made a publication, I 
again published their purpose of 
marriage, at which time Thomas 
Webbe of Malmesbury, glover or 
barber, delivered a paper into my 
hands at the Markett Crosse, in the 
behalfe of Alice Webbe, his sister, by 
way of contradiction to the said pub- 
lication, which paper I reade at that 
very time in the Markett Crosse 
where I made the publication a cop- 
pie of the said contents; here fol- 
loweth, worde by worde: 

** Mr. Harper, 

**1, Alce Webb, doe heare that you 
hath published William Waite and Marry 
Hobbes in our Markett; I forbid the pub- 
lication, ontell he hath given mee satis- 
faction. In witness whereof, I sett my 
hand, the 20th of June, 1657, The mark 
of + Alce Webb.” 

The 
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The weeke following Mr. George 
Ivye and William Shute, both Jus- 
tices of the Peace, mett at the White 
Lion* in Malmesbury, and desyring 
to make an end of the differences, sent 
for the partys, viz. William Waite 
and Alice Webbe, and heard the 
whole business debated ; Mr. Edmund 
Waite, John Goldney, Richard and 
Robert Webbe, being then present; 
but noe end could be made. | asked 
the Justices whether the exception 
put in by Alice Webbe was sufficient 
to hinder Will. Waite’s proceedings 
or noe, they answered, it was not suf- 
ficient ; for that the said Alice had 
not inserted any cause in p’ticular in 
that denial of hers ; whereupon I pro- 
ceeded to publish the said Will. and 
Mary the last time, being June 27, 
1657, at which time of publication, 
Richard Webbe of Malmesbury, bro- 
ther tothe said Alice, in the behalfe 
of his said sister, delivered mee a 
note to be read at the same place, 
forbidding the said publication. This 
done in the presence of Richard 
Goffe, Thomas Waters, Thos. Baker, 
Robert Fry, and many others. A 
true coppie of the note here fol- 
loweth : 


** Mr. Robert Harper, 


« J, Alce Webb of Malmesbury, in the 
county of Wiltes, doe forbid the publica- 
tion of marridge between Will, Waite and 
Mary Hobbes, by reason that Will. 
Waight is my lawful husband by pr’mise. 


Ecclesiastical Suit at Malmesbury, 1657. 
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Witness my hand, the 96 June, 1657, 
The mark of -++- Alce Webb.” 

Hereupon Will. Waite, by the ad- 
vice of Simon Gawen, summoned 
Alice Webb to appear at the Quarter 
Sessions, held at Warminster, but 
shee not being well, went not in per- 
sop, only her brother went in her be- 
halfe; the business was fully debated 
in open court, and lawyers pleaded on 
both sides; but she not being there 
in p’son, the Sessions granted an or- 
der for Mr. Waite to marrye any 
other p’son. A coppie of the order 
here followeth : 

“Wilts sc. At the General Quarter 
Sessions of the publique peace of the 
countie aforesaid, holden at Warminster 
in the same countie, the first day of July, 
in the year of our Lord God 1657. Upon 
hearing the differences, and upon exami- 
nation of witnesses, about the claime of 
contracte of marriage between William 
Waite of Malmesbury, mercer, and Alice 
Webb of the same place, spiuster, the Jus- 
tices of Peace at this p’sent Sessions as- 
sembled, doe adjudge and declare, that 
the same clayme is noe lawful contract, 
and that the said Will. Waite is at liberty 
to marry any other woman. Ex, by Will. 
Coles, Cl. of the Peace.” 

Hereupon Will. Waite and Marry 
Hobbes aforesaid, were marryed by 
Mr. Edmund Hobbst of Westport, 
a Alderman of the Borough of 
Malmesbury, July 5, 1657, in the 
pcence of Mr. Abia Quit, Mrs. 
Makepeace Qui, Mrs. Grayle, Henery 
Davis, and Mr. Gawen §. 





* In this ion, which was kept for many years by his father, was born Benjamin Gar- 








like, esq. av accouut of whose life is inserted at page 564 of the Number of your Ma- 
gazine for June, 1815. The writer of that article does not appear to have been ac- 
quainted with the early part of Mr. Garlike’s life. He was born, as appears from the 
parish Register, 22 June, 1758. There is some similarity in the lives of our celebrated 
townsman Thos. Hobbes and Mr, Garlike. Hobbes from a tutor became the instructor 
and companion of bis Sovereign Charles II.; Mr. Garlike, in like manner, from the 
humble situation of an assistant in a school in this town, raised himself so as to become 
the associate of pious prelates and princes, and ultimately the representative of his So- 
vereign at the Courts of Prussia, Denmark, Sweden, and Russia. 

+ Edmund Hobbes, the brother of Thomas Hobbes the philosopher of Malmesbury. 

2 Mr. Abia Qui buryed the 8th of 8ber, 1675.—Parish Register. tn the Abbey 
churchyard is the tomb of this person, and in the inscription he is described as an emi- 
nent physician; underneath are the following verses, said to have been written by Old- 
ham, who then lived in this neighbourhood : 

“ He by whose charter thousands held their breath, 
Lies here the captive of triumphant Death ; 

If drugs or matchless skill could Death reclaim, 

His life had been immortal as his fame.” 

If any of your Readers would, through the medium of your Magazine, favour the 
Publick with an account of this person of uncommon name as well as skill, it would be 
considered an obligation. 

§ “Simon Gawen, sometime Vicar of this p’r’she, but put out and expelled, because 
a nonconformist, bur, 22 Jan. 1671.”—Parish Register. 

On 
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Ow Imprisonment ror Dest. 
tie the present recess of 
Parliament, it may be expedient 
to offer a few considerations on the 
principle of Imprisonment for Debt ; 
and if there is not a solid ground for 
its contiouance, probably the day may 
be anticipated when the Legislature 
may thiok fit to withdraw its further 
sanction to the system, and to substi- 
tute for it some mode of security, 
more satisfactory, more productive, 
and more consonant to Christianity. 
First, in a moral, and secondly, in a 
political or commercial view. 

1. It gives into the hands of the 
creditor the power of the Law, with- 
out an appeal in the first instance to 
any impartial authority; it enables 
him to exercise the malevolent pas- 
sions of envy—revenge—an over- 
bearing selfishness—an overreaching 
disposition to put down every rival- 
ship or competition,—it affords the 
means of frustrating another’s honest 
exertions to obtain a livelihood,—it 
operates as a check to industry, and 
ap encouragement to monopoly,— 
and in cases of real misfortune and 
distress, it impedes the exercise of 
forgiveness or commutation, which 
Christians should practise towards 
each other. It is well known that 
many have existed on gaol allowance 
for years together, and afterwards 
died in prison, whose only crime was 
a pecuniary debt. There is a time 
whea human punishment, not capital, 
should have an end; when it has 
worked out the pecuniary injury; 
when an imprisoned debtor has a 
claim to return to society, and to re- 
sume his place as a fellow creature, 
born for social duties and habits of 
which he has been deprived for per- 
haps an unliquidated demand, which 
taisfortunes and il! success have dis- 
abled him from discharging. The 
creditor may at last take his place,— 
his own troubles may bring him down 
from his station and show him that it 
is not the lot of every one to be pros- 
perous, nor to obviate distress. But 
it is urged, that all Debtors are not 
déserving of relief or liberty,—that 
they commit frauds,—and the daily 
custom is alleged of plundering ad- 
venturers who avail themselves of 
temptation and deceit to incur debts 
which they never would be able and 
never meant to discharge.—! answer, 
the laws are open for these, and a ju- 
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dicial authority is alone the fit judge 
of punishment in such cases,—some 
of these persons are continually un- 
dergoing the utmost punishment which 
the laws of our country prescribe for 
such offences; but even that punish- 
ment has a termination !—The cases 
of common arrest not bailed, nor 
paid, and of execution on judgment, 
remain for consideration of the Insol- 
ed 
it is frequently against the will o the 
arresting Creditor, who would prefer 
the Debtor's imprisonment until he 
should pay the uttermost farthing ! 

Some mercantile firms abstain from 
arresting their Debtors, except in 
cases of fraud, when they apply to 
the Magistrate: and if their huma- 
nity does not recommend the practice 
to others, the mortifying result may 
have that effect; for no Creditor can 
pursue his Debtor to execution and © 
in prison, without adding to his debt, 
not only the loss of its interest, but 
the costs of all the proceedings; which, 
if taken together im all their transac- 
tions, considerably augment the rea- 
soning in favour of their forbearance. 
But this makes ratber a part of the 
next head; viz. 

2. A political view of this painful 
subject. The Insolvent Law was well 
defined by the late Attorney General. 
“What,” said he, “ is the principle of 
this law? that men who have con- 
tracted debts, which they are unable 
to pay, shall not remain at the mercy 
of their Creditors, provided no fraud 
is established against them, and that 
they surrender not only the property 
they may have at the time of their 
discharge, but make all future pro- 
perty they may acquire available to 
the liquidation of such debts. 

“* This is, in a few words, what we 
take to be the principles of the Insol- 
vent Law, and it is matter of asto- . 
nishment, that in any civilized eoun- 
try, there should be found persons 
capable of condemuing it in the ab- 
stract. 

** When we look at its principle and 
its practical application, we readily 
admit that there is a large field for 
deliberation opened; and therefore 
we greatly approve of the appoint- 
ment of a Committee to give the 
subject proper investigation, heartily 
recommending to their notice the 
coutinuance of the existing law, ad- 
ministered by a Jury.” 

The 
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The object of this principle em- 
braces much of the moral objection 
to the law, which grants the power of 
arrest. But why, let it be enquired, 
should this power be allowed, if it be 
necessary to institute another, namely, 
the establishment of a special court of 
judicature to allay or subvert that 
power? Surely it were better in the 
first instance to prevent men from 
using a power, which they are so apt 
to abuse, than that a paramount right 
shall be set up to undo the effect of 
the power which they have thus ex- 
ercised! Would it not be preferable 
to vest an authority in that court, 
previously to adjudge whether arrest 
shall issue? avd in what length of 
time, and upon what: assignment of 
effects, the Debtor shall be entitled 
to his discharge, in case he cannot 
produce sufficient bail to the Sheriff, 
not for his appearance merely, but 
for his debt?) This would cast some 
additional duty and responsibility 
upon the Sheriff; but not so to the 
extent of the debt, because the plain- 
tiff’s attorney would, as he does now 
in cases of bail above, make all the 
enquiries, and cause all the examina- 
tions; and this court would be his 
relief. 

The old argument has never been 
answered, but is daily exemplified by 
experience, that from the moment in 
which a man is arrested, his affairs 
are thrown into confusion, his con- 
cerns stopped, his resources closed, 
his industry paralysed, his family 
starved!—He is thus driven to the 
wall, and with his hands tied as it 
were behind him, he can only invent 
ways of chicane and fraud to obtain 
the means of his liberty; he is com- 
pelled to devise and practise by agents 
what his mind has hitherto condemn- 
ed,—he finds his friends shriok from 
his solicitations, and is then urged to 
touch the feelings and weaknesses 
which he discovered in their inti- 
macy, by persuasion, or misrepresen- 
tation, or deceit; herein he sows the 
seed of hopeless ruin; for he cannot 
make them any return, and is plunged 
far too deep to recover from their 
charge of delinquency, of which he 
probably now makes his wife or his 
nearest relative the instrumental vic- 
tim! The cases are too numerous to 
be denied; but their effects are too 
alarming to be viewed with indiffer- 
If there was no arrest for debt 


ence. 
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many would, it is said, live by depre- 
dation :—not so; the fraud of incur- 
riog a debt without the means of re- 
payment, should, as I said before, be- 
come cognizable, and be punished like 
the charge of forgery, burglary, and 
the like; this would deter from the 
offence in question, and reduce the 
number of such civil and commercial 
criminals; but it would moreover af- 
ford a quickening stimulus to every 
merchant and tradesman, in pre- 
viously learning who it is that offers 
a trapsaction, what foundation he 
has for the treaty,—and what secu- 
rity he can pledge for payment at a 
certain day. But perhaps such a 
cool and temperate plan of commerce 
would be too inactive for the exten- 
sive mind of mercantile speculation ; 
— agreed; and then this hydra of 
commercial monopoly and ruin would 
be no more! who would gain by this 
death? all those who have so enter- 
prized their own and their Creditors’ 
property by so overstocking foreign 
markets, that their consignments have 
remained unsold and wasted. Let the 
warehouses of Pernambuco,—the hid- 
den perjuries of simulated papers,— 
and all the hurried examinations of 
the New Room at Guildhall, declare 
the truth! 

Every day’s experience proves how 
little human nature should be trusted 
with avy individual power,—the num- 
bers of those who are imprisoned for 
crimes, bear no comparison with those 
who are imprisoned for debt; no Cre- 
ditor or Philosopher, Magistrate or 
Minister, has ever defined the benefit 
of it public or private: but all these 
are satisfied of its injury in every 
sense, and yet, from old habits, are 
afraid to discontinue it. 

I have offered these cursory hints 
on a subject which appears to me to 
be of deep importance, exclusively of 
every reasoning on the grounds of 
humanity or Christianity: these are 
motives too frequently overlooked ; 
—men will arrange themselves on the 
side of a measure, from its political or 
pecnalery weight, before they will al- 

ow their resolution to be influenced 
by moral principle. Such was the 
case of the Abolition of the Slave 
Trade; the first and most strenuous 
and continued opposition to it arose 
from the expected loss on the balance 
of the account; and in proportion as 
these facts gave way, so the friends a 
the 
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the Abolition established its moral 
principles! 

A. deceased learned Chief Justice 
used to say that the Creditor was the 
most to be pitied; for the imprisoned 
Debtor had punished him far more 
than he now suffered: others have 
said, that if such men are again re- 
stored to liberty, it is to return them 
upon society unprovided for, except 
by renewed depredation. But if this 
is to be the law, a perpetual imprison- 
ment, at the will of the adversary, 
must result, until an Insolvent Court 
interposes; which brings my reason- 
ing back to my former propositions, 
which, if duly and temperately modi- 
fied, might be made to meet the difli- 
culties, aud show that they are not 
altogether insuperable. Liperras. 

A 

Record Tower, Dub- 
Mr. Unnan, lin Castle, Feb. 20. 
ORNE, in his Introduction to 
Bibliography, gives an account 

of a curious block book, intituled, 
“Speculum Humane Salvationis.” In 
order to convey a more lively idea of 
this rare specimen of antient printing, 
he annexes to his description a fac- 
simile of the first plate of the earliest 
edition, with eight lines of the expla- 
natory text, which are placed (four 
and four) under two compartments, 
the one representing the fall of Satan 
and his angels; the other, the creation 
of Eve. He also gives, in the text, a 
copy, in modern characters, of the 
lines above noticed. The first four 
are correctly given, but with respect 
to the others, I cannot but express a 
doubt, that this industrious and intel- 
ligent writer has been mistaken in his 
explanation of the characters in the 
original, which, it must be allowed, 
appear much contracted and some- 
what defaced. I shall give the lines 
according to Horne, and then hazard 
an emendation, founded on a strict 
examination of the text itself, as 
given in his fac-simile. The reader 
can then best judge of its correctness. 

The words are as follow: those 
printed in the Italic character have, 
in the original, some mark of abbre- 
viation annexed to them :— 

“ Mulier aute i padiso est formata 

De costis viri dormientis est parata ~ 
De’ ate ipsa quodamo sup vir hoestavit 
2 eva i loco voluptatis plasmavit.” 

The lines are thus explained by 
Horne: 


‘* Mulier autem in paradiso est formata, 

De costis viri dormientis est parata, 

Deus animam ipsam quo damno supra vi- 
rum hominem stavit 

* * * ¥ ena in loco voluptatis plasmavit.” 


This explanation is sufficiently cor- 
rect as to the two first lines, which 
indeed are so clear that error is 
nearly impossible. But I am inclined 
to read the latter, according to him 
unintelligible, in the following man- 
ner: 

** Deus autem ipsam quodammodo supra 
virum hovestavit 

Qui [sic} Evam ia loco voluptatis plasma- 
vit.”? 


This reading agrees closely with the 
text; and is plain and intelligible. it 
might thus be translated : 


*¢ Thus did God honour her above the male 
Who fram'd fair Eve in Pleasure’s goiden 
vale.” 


If, upon turning to the volume 
which has given rise to these obser- 
vations, you think this new reading 
worthy of notice, by inserting it in 
your interesting Miscellany, you will 
much oblige E. G. 

——_—=—a—— 

Mr. Urnsan, May 7. 
DO not know that Delille’s Poem 
entitled ** Les Jardins,” has been 

translated into English; if not, I 
would recommend to some among 
the constellation of Poets who have 
contributed so largely to the literary 
Justre of the present age, to under- 
take a translation of that work. The 
subject has atiractions for all classes 
of society in all ages. While it em- 
braces utility, it gives scope to ima- 
gination in regard to description and 
episode, and to science and reading, 
in respect to observations in the shape 
of notes. 

Had Virgil never written the Zneid, 
his Georgics alone would have eter- 
nized his name. Yet Agriculture does 
not (I have nothing to do, on the 
present occasion, with the question 
whether it ought or ought not) touch 
us in the same way that Gardening 
does. We lose sight of the substan. 
tial benefits derived from Ceres, when 
the showy, the fragrant, the flavorous 
products of Floraaod Pomona appear 
before us. 

The late Dr. Darwin's Botanical 
Garden is of so peculiar a character, 
—is such a mixed and heterogeneous 
composition, that it may justly 74 

sai 
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said of it, that it isa poem ona thou- 
sand things — or every thing — with 
here and there an iotroduction of 
some things appertaining to Garden- 
ing ; for instance, descriptions of some 
very pretty flowers,—and of the a- 
mours of those pretty flowers,—to 
the great delight of a certain class of 
readers, whose taste and feelings are 
not much to be envied.—A Poem on 
Gardening should (like Delille’s) be 
free, so that youth as well as maturer 
age may peruse it, from every expres- 
sion and all imagery that may lead 
to prurient associations, or offend a 
chaste and delicate mind. 


Yours, &c. Horticuttor. 
I 
Mr. Unsan, May 14. 


CCORDING to my last commv- 

nication, I now investigate the 
word “ blunt.” Previously, it is ne- 
cessary to make two remarks as to 
Greek words: first, as to the mono- 
syllabic ap (as in auBasvw, and cumrvew, 
&c. &c. so shortened for avBaivw and 
avenvew), which is for the compound 
ave, super or ilerum, signifying as- 
cension or repetition: secondly, the 
original antient comparative, in words 
ending in us, was UNtepoc, as furegos 
now written, was éfuNregos; and the 
now apPrureos was originally au- 
BauNregos,—taking away the first one 
syllable aud those two last, leaves 
favNr, written in English “ blunt;” 
the Greek for which is aufaus, to be 
traced as before. The word blunt is 
applied in English, in all the same 
significations as &uPavs in Greek, in 
prose and poetry, which I shall 
ig only by a few quotations: this 
1 hope will not be obtrusive, the 
beauty of which will, I trust, plead 
an ample apology. Applied to wea- 
pons, its usage is too well kuown 
to require quotations in these lan- 
guages; “auSru fididw,” “« obtuso 
pugione,”—*“ blunt poignard,” and 
@pPrvs pay,” * obtusus oculoruam 
acie,” —** stellis acies obtusa vide- 
tur” (Virg. Georg.) which is taken 
from Aratus, “ arsgoSer Qaos auBavrn- 
ves ;" and in Origine, “ xevewros pae- 
paguyass &uPAvrepos.” It is also thus 
figuratively used as to mental dull- 
ness: “ auPrvregus tromoe weos tnv 
paxny.” (Plut.) and in Virg. Zo. : 


‘Non obtusa adeo gestamus pectora 
Peeni ;” and in Cicero, De Senectute, 
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* Animus cui obtusior sit acies.” So 
the respective Greek and Latin words 


are consistent with the word blunt, in 


extraction and signification, both plain 
and metaphoric. R. Taeveryan. 
rR 
Mr. Urnsan, Isle of Ely, March 12. 
a. Song in the Poetical Depart- 
ment, page 166, was written by 
Thomas Randolph, whose Poems are 
well known. The title of the Show 
or Farce, in which it is introduced, is 
as follows: “ Aristippus; or, The 
Jovial Philosopher; demoustrativelic 
proving that quartes, pointes, and 
pottles, are sometimes necessary Au- 
thors in a Scholar’s Library, present- 
ed in a private Show; to which is 
added, The Conceited Pedlar, pre- 
sented in a strange Show, 4to, 1631.” 
Dodsley acknowledges having taken 
the hint of his “ Toyshop” from the 
Conceited Pedlar. 

Randolph was buried in an aile ad- 
joining to the Church of Blatherwyke, 
Northamptonshire, March 17, 1634, 
and the copy of his Poems now lying 
before me, printed at Oxford, 1668, is 
the fifth edition; a very rare circum- 
stance in those days. His excellent 
comedy of “The Muse’s Looking 
Glass” was, in the year 1748, revived 
at Covent Garden Theatre, and is re- 
printed in Dodsley’s Collection of Old 
Plays. 

In my copy, the last line of the 
fourth stanza is, ‘* Masius, Savil, and 
Suarez.” Hucu Carrers. 

em 

Mr. Urnsan, May 20. 
i every History of England the 

name of “ Praise-God Barebone” 
occurs, as a member of Cromwell's 
Parliament, but without any further 
notice; with the idea, therefore, of 
illustrating the biography of so sin- 
gular a character, | offer the follow- 
ing particulars to your perusal. 

On February 9, 1659, Barebone 
headed a number of petitioners at 
the door-of the House of Commons ; 
and being called in, in the name of 
the rest, thus addressed the Speaker: 
** We are come to wait upon this ho- 
nourable House with a petition from 
such as are lovers to the good old 
cause. The petitioners are such as 
have adhered to this Parliament, and 
such as are lovers of Justice, Righ- 
teousness, Freedom, and lovers of a 
Commonwealth, accounting it the 
best Government. There are many 
subscriptions, 
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subscriptions, I may say thousands, 

and in their aames I do humbly pre- 

sent it to you.” He then presented 

it to the Speaker, and withdrew while 

it was read. 

**To the Parliament and Commonwealth 
of England, 

“The representation and address of 
the well-affected persons, inhabitants of 
the cities of London and Westminster ; 
who are resolved (by the assistance of 
Almighty God) to stand by, assert, and 
maiutain, their authority, against all op- 
posers, notwithstanding the present confi- 
dence and bold attempts of the promoters 
of regal interest, by the declared enemies 
of their cause and authority.” 


The Petition manifestly alludes to 
the unsuccessful rising of Sir George 
Booth in Cheshire ; the substance of 
it is, that no one may be admitted 
into any situation, post, or — 
sion, but such as will abjure “‘ Charles 
Stuart.” It was resolved “that the 
Petitioners have the thanks of the 
House for the expression of their 
good affections to the Parliament ;” 
an answer with which they departed 
satisfied, but containing no direct 
notice of their wishes. * 

Barebone is usually supposed to 
have been a headstrong, canting, and 
seditious fanatic, but in this instance 
he appears to have been a well- 
spoken man, and fully sensible of 
good behaviour. His exertions for 
the cause, if they gained him the sub- 
mission of his own party, exposed 
him to the ridicule of every other ; 
for, in a scarce and curious tract, en- 
titled “* The Proceedings, Votes, Re- 
solves, and Acts, of the late Half- 
quarter Parliament called the Rump. 
London, printed for John Thoma- 
son, 1660; occurs this entry : 

“* Monday, Jan. 30.—Ordered this day, 
That Mr. Praise-God Barebone shall be the 
Master of the Ceremonies ; and that it be 
his care to convert all the Foreign Embas- 
sadors that come over, and see them re- 
baptized before they serve the Audience.” 


In the Rev. Mr. Maturin’s Novel 
of “ Melmoth,” is a progressive plan 
for converting the Turks, commenc- 
ing much in the same manner. 

On March $1, 1659-60, Barebone 
attended the Council of State at 
Whitehall, being required to answer 





* Mercurius Politicus, p. 1096. Pub- 
lic Intelligencer, p. 1206. 
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to some matters objected against 
him; but was, upon signivg an en- 
gagement, not to oppose the * pre- 
sent power” in any thing, or disturb 
the peace, discharged from further 
attendance. 

This paragraph shows in what a 
precarious state affairs then were, 
and that it could not be said whether 
a King or Commonwealth would be 
the form of Government; by the 
words present power, we are to un- 
derstand the executive of the day. 

After the Restoration, it is pro- 
bable that Barebone sunk into insig- 
nificance, like the lion deprived of 
his teeth and claws. 


Yours, &c. LatHeEuRIENS!s. 
A 
Mr. Urnsan, Summerland Place, 


Exeter, June 13. 
yy? have always rendered much 
service to the cause of Science, 

by a ready insertion of useful articles 
calculated to call a general attention 
to projects and improvements of con- 
siderable national importance; and 
discussion, thus fairly elicited, has 
been productive of much benefit to 
Sciences of recent invention, equally 
as to those in a more advanced state. 
The interesting science of Telegra- 
phic Communication is a case in 
point; and it has been for some time 
attracting much notice on the Conti- 
nent of Europe. Bodies of scientific 
men have entered into discussions 
which cannot fail, ere long, to con- 
duct it to amaximum. The able and 
enlightened Governor General of In- 
dia directed a Committee,’ consisting 
of the heads of the Staff of the Army, 
to draw up an account of the present 
state of Telephraphic Communica- 
tion, with a resolution of introducing 
in India so essential a science. He, in 
the mean time, directed Telegraphic 
lines to be surveyed, extending from 
Calcutta to Chunaar, and to Nagpore, 
including distances of near 500 miles. 
During this period the Court of Di- 
rectors of the East India Company, 
with a zeal highly creditable to them, 
patronized a system of general Tele- 
graphic Communication, which has 
been published and transmitted to ln- 
dia, iu consequence of having been 
highly recommended by a Committee 
appointed to examine it; by Mr. Bar- 
row of the Admirally; by the Adju- 
tant General of the Army; and by 
many 
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many scientific naval and military 
characters. The benefit to the ad- 
ministration of affairs in India will 
be incalculable; as by the accele- 
rated mode of communication laid 
down, intelligence from the most re- 
mote quarters of the Oriental Em- 
pire, may be received in a few hours; 
and by this wonderful approximation 
of time and space, information of any 
hostile commotions among the coun- 
try powers, will enable Government 
to take immediate measures of pre- 
caution and counteraction, which 
otherwise might not be so effectual 
and practicable. The want of such 
early intelligence was formerly found 
highly detrimental to the public inte- 
rest. To expedite communication, it 
is recommended to run the whole of a 
line, straight, by compass. 

In the pages of History it appears, 
that almost all nations practised this 
valuable art, in a rude and imperfect 
manner, by various contrivances for 
communicating a message lelter by 
letier. Polybius describes such a Te- 
legraph. Vegelius de Re Militari 
mentions, that in the time of the 
Emperor Valentinian, moveable posts 
and beams were used for Telegraphic 
purposes. The expression “ ¢ turri- 
bus et oppidis, trabibus totidem erec- 
tis, totidem depressis,” indicates very 
clearly the Semaphore, whose intro- 
duction in modero times originated 
with the French. The power, ma- 
chinery, operation, and principle of 
motion, have been variously im- 
proved by writers in this country ; 
some contenting themselves with the 
expression of only one figure at a 
time, while others have indicated 
three, and even four simultaneously. 
The contemporaneous expression of 
any three figures, is generally allow- 
ed to be the most advantageous. With 
fewer, a communication requiring a 
great multiplicity of signals, becomes 
very tedious; and a great risk is run 
of having it totally interrupted by the 
intervention of cloudy weather, so 
frequent in our climate. This was 
frequently experienced during the 
course of the last war. When again, 


so far as four figures are telegraphed 
simultaneously, more may be lost in 
time, than is gained in power, inde- 
pendent of the chance of error arising 
from complicated movements. In the 
Navy, three flags, meaning three fi- 
gures, have been found most service- 
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able; and on a similar prineiple, every 
Telegraph on terra firma, to be of 
the most serviceable description, is 
limited to a power of three figures. 
The Scientific Committee of Research 
in India have, after the most mature 
deliberation and enquiry, declared a 
Telegraphic Dictionary, constructed 
on a classification-plan, to be in every 
respect the most eligible, as carrying 
the system to a maximum. They 
deem two consecutive movements, to 
indicate a word or phrase, quite suffi- 
cient. In such case, however, a late- 
ral Semaphore of two pairs of wings 
would express the class as printed, 
while the marginal number consisting 
of one, two, or three figures (or from 
1 to any number up to 999), would 
be expressed by any of the five Tele- 
graphs belonging to the general sys- 
tem. Similarly in the Navy, the class 
is indicated on one mast, while the 
column-number appears on another. 
Thecollection of frequently- occurring 
words and auxiliary phrases, is so co- 
pious, that the one-half of all sen- 
tences may be given in single signals. 

In this country, the literal lettering 
of words was long adhered to, till re- 
peated expositions of the extreme te- 
diousness and want of science of so 
slow a procedure, occasioned the abo- 
lition of spelling, except in the una- 
voidable case of telegraphing proper 
names. Here also, a most essential 
improvement has been introduced, by 
forming above three thousand com- 
binations of the letters of the alpha- 
bet, by which means, proper names 
can be communicated by two or three 
successive signals. To meet this un- 
avoidable exigency, a complete expe- 
dient presents itself; and it consists in 
classing the Navy and Army Lists, and 
Lists of the East India Civil and Mili- 
tary Servants, into classes of 999 in 
each; without any recourse to alpha- 
betical arrangement. By this simple 
and obvious improvement, the pro- 
per names of all ranks and stations 
would be indicated with the facility 
applicable to the words, phrases, and 
sentences, constituting the principal 
part of the Dictionary. 

A period of above twenty years has 
revolved, since I turned my attention 
to this subject, as the most remark- 
able feature of novelty which I ob- 
served after my retura from a long 
residence in ladia. I read all that 
was extant on a fine science, evidently 

in 
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in itsinfancy. I saw defects to which 
I was unable to apply any adequate 
remedy. 1 revolved in my mind va- 
rious plans, some of which I per- 
suaded myself were unexceptionable, 
till further investigation and enquiry 
convinced me I was far from arriving 
at any thing like real Science. The 
wretched Telegraph and lettering pro- 
cess in use, ouly served to point out 
to me, how much was wanting. At 
length, in the year 1804, I hit on the 
rudiments of what I have since ma- 
tured into a system, sustained by the 
strongest testimonials of approbation 
in every rowed where it was made 
known. If some unfounded objec- 
tions were made in a single instance, 
1 fully confuted and removed them in 
my * Treatise on Telegraphic Com- 
munication,” published in 1808. It 
is an extraordivary fact, and I had it 
from the best authority, that not less 
than one hundred plans of Telegra- 
phic Communication (in addition to 
many more tendered subsequently) 
had actually been given in at the Ad- 
miralty. This sented to convince me 
more and more that a Science to which 
so many had in vain, it would appear, 
turned their minds, was well worthy 
of further study, as manifestly a pe- 
riod must arrive, when it must become 
of great national importance. In the 
year 1806 I formed a plan of a gene- 
ral Telegraphic Dictionary, and ap- 
plied vo it various full-powered Tele- 
graphs. I composed a second manu- 
script in 1809, and presented it to the 
Admiralty during the administration 
of Lord Mulgrave, before whom, by 
means of models, I made such deci- 
sive experiments, that he said it only 
remained to calculate the expense of 
carrying the proposed plan into exe- 
cution. His Lordship referred me to 
that very able and scientific charac- 
ter Mr. Barrow, who immediately re- 
marked, that the Dictionary was 
** precisely what was then wanting in 
the Navy.” 1 wrote another manu- 
script, with a Field System, calcu- 
lated for the Army, and had the ho- 
nour of explaining it to, and receiv- 
ing the marked approbation of, the 
illustrious Commander in Chief, and 
of the Adjutant and Quarter Master 
General. 1 continued improving the 
Science, in consequence of inquiry 
and experiments, till, in 1815, 1 finally 
drew up my last manuscript, consist- 
ing of 150,000 words, phrases, aod 
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sentences; and this has been publisb- 
ed and transmitted to India, with mo- 
dels, by order of the Court of Direc- 
tors of the East India Company. 

Not less than nine Telegraphic Dic- 
tiovaries have already been published; 
and they all differ from cn other, in 
many respects. There is, however, 
one infallible manner of distinctly as- 
certaining their relative merits. Let 
& page or more of any author be con- 
verted into Telegraphic signals, by 
any number of Dictionaries whose 
practical utility is to be compared. 
Let the number of signals thus ascer- 
tained be counted, and it will appear 
which Dictionary requires the fewest 
signals. Again, if the competition 
lies between two or more Telegraphs, 
let it be found by trial, what aumber 
of signals would be requisite to com- 
municate a page of any work by their 
relative modes of operation; com- 
bining with this, their construction, 
machinery, and expense. This pro- 
cess of comparison is so obviously 
just, that it is impossible to fail in 
arriving at the truth in view. For 
my own part, 1 can only say, that I 
am quite willing to enter the lists, 
and to fall or stand by so fair a cri- 
terion. 

During my command of a corps of 
Artillery in India, | made some im- 
portant improvements in that Science; 
and by the liberality of the Master 
General of the Ordnance, these have 
been experimentally confirmed at 
Woolwich. I have published an ac- 
count of them, with other ameliora- 
tions in projectiles, concluding the 
volume with the present slate of Te- 
legraphic Communicalion. I mention 
this, that your scientific Readers, if 
so inclined, may see there, treated at 
some length, what is necessarily bere 
only briefly alluded to. 

I observe, from the public prints, 
that it is intended to extend the pre- 
sent Telegraph to Portsmouth. Not 
oe acquainted with any of their 
Lordships of the Admiralty, it may 
Laem: | be of use to say, that a very 
essential improvement may be made 
on this Telegraph, and that at a very 
trivial expense. The Dictionary made 
use of, has in general four figures pre- 
fixed to its words and phrases; and, 
consequently, it requires four conse- 
cutive signals to indicate each word. 
It also is unfortunately necessary to 
make a stop or distinctiou-signal be- 

tween 
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tween every word. It is evident, 
therefore, that if a sentence consists 
of—say thirty words, it will be neces- 
sary to make twenty-nine of these 
stop-signals, in addition to the four 
required by each word. Now these 
extraneous signals might be dispensed 
with, by hoisting a ball, or by drop- 
ping an arm into an angle of 45°, 
along with the last signal of a word. 
I state this, in case it may meet the 
eye of some person belonging to the 
Admiralty, in a Publication so well 
known, and so extensively read, as 
the Gentleman’s Magazine, approach- 
ing, with increased reputation, to near 
its hundredth year. 

Wishing to render the Science the 
medium of a general intercourse be- 
tween nations, I have stated the ready 
manner of achieving this liberal and 
desirable object; and have locked 
practice by a variety of secure secret 
keys, so as, when necessary, to hold 
distant intercourse in sight of an ene- 
my, who even in possession of the 
Dictionary, will be unable to discover 
the communication. I presented the 
work to every crowned head in Eu- 
rope, and have received the most 
flattering testimonies of Royal ap- 
probation. In justice to the King of 
the Netherlands, I am bound in grati- 
tude to mention, that he directed his 
Ambassador to present to me a mag- 
nificent sword, or such other mark of 
his satisfaction, as I might prefer. 

In the kingdom of Naples, the work 
has had its effect, as the Semaphore 
there described has been erected; 
and may be seen in the Panorama of 
that City, now on exhibition. 

It is now an established principle in 
the Science, that every Telegraph of- 
fered (and many are frequently invent- 
ed of more or less merit) must, to be 
really serviceable, equal the Naval 
Flag-System in the power of express- 
ing any three figures simultaneously. 
In process of time, lines of Telegra- 
phic Communication will ramify in 
all directions from the Metropolis to 
the extremities of the kingdom. 
Communications of urgent dispatch 
may be thus secretly made for the 
benefit of commerce,—frequently for 
the security of the Nation,—and al- 
ways with an increase of the public 
revenue. When the plan of mail- 
coaches was first proposed, it was 
deemed visionary and absurd, when 
it ought to have been known that 
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Letters were so conveyed, during the 
time of the later Roman Emperors. 
Man is an animal of habits, and it re- 
quires time to break him of bis bad 
ones, and io induce him to adopt bet- 
ter. Quorum res non ex sententia 
ipsorum sunt, omnia novari volunt.— 
In your valuable records it will be 
seen, centuries hence, how much a 
Science in its infancy has advanced 
for the public good. 
Yours, &c. Jouw Macpdona.Lp. 
rr 
Ancient Anecdotes, &c. 
from Vauerivs Maximus, 
by Dr. Caney, West Square. 
(Continued from p. 422.) 
HE tyrant Pisistratus (introduced 
to the reader in p. 422) display- 
ed great command of temper on an- 
other occasion, more trying than that 
of the ** Kiss.”—At a convivial enter- 
tainment, Thrasippus, one of bis inti- 
mate friends, having drunk too freely, 
launched out into a violent invective 
against his tyrannic proceedings, and 
continued for a considerable time to 
rail at him in terms of bitterest re- 
roach. Pisistratus, however, coolly 
istened to him, without either making 
any reply, or betraying the slightest 
symptom of angry emoticon; and even 
carried his forbearance still further in 
the sequel. For, observing Thrasip- 
pus to retire from the company at an 
early hour, and suspecting that con- 
scious fear was the cause of his hasty 
retreat, he kindly and good-humour- 
edly pressed him to stay: but, instead 
of complying with the invitation, the 
wine-stricken railer spit in the despot’s 
face. This new insult Pisistratus pa- 
tiently bore: and, moreover, seeing 
his sons preparing to chastise the ot- 
fender on the spot, he interposed to 
shield him from their resentment; 
declaring (as Seneca informs us*) that 
he was no more angry with him for 
what he had said and done, than he 
should be with a blindfolded man for 
casually running against him. The 
affair, however, did not end here: 
for, having learned on the following 
day, that Thrasippus had determined 
to atone for his misconduct by a vo- 
luntary death, he hastened to divert 
him from his desperate purpose, and, 
by a solemn assurance of undiminish- 
ed friendship, reconciled him to life. 
—Lib. 5, 1, extern. 2. 
¥ « De fra,” lib. 3, cap. 11. 
Few 
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Few readers are unacquainted with 
the story of Caius Marcius, surnamed 
Coriolanus, who, having been driven 
from Rome by the persecution of the 
commonalty, went over to the ene- 
mies of his country; took the com- 
mand of their forces; reduced a 
number of towns in the Roman ter- 
ritory; led his victorious troops to 
within five miles of Rome itself; and 
—after rejecting three several em- 
bassies from the senate (one of them 
consisting of the priests arrayed in 
their sacerdotal attire)—was at length 
prevailed upon, by the entreaties of 
his mother Veturia and his wife Vo- 
lumnia, to desist from his intended 
march against Rome, and to with- 
draw his army.—So far the story is 
pretty generally known; but the se- 
quel perhaps uot equally so. It is 
this—The senate—to testify their 
grateful sense of the important ser- 
vice rendered to the state by the two 
matrons, to whose intercession it owed 
its salvation—passed a decree, that 
the men should, every-where in the 
streets and roads, give way to the 
women; that the matrons, in gene- 
ral, should be allowed to wear purple 
garments with gold borders*; and 
that, on the spot where the recon- 
ciliation had been effected, a temple 
should be built, and dedicated to 
“Feminine Fortune” (if we may so 
render the Latin, Fortune Muliebri.) 
—Lib. 5, 2, 1. 

(To be continued. ) 
—— 

Mr. Urnzan, June 11. 
HE Abolition of African Slavery 
being always most interesting to, 

I believe, all your Readers, I have 
sent you a few extracts from the last 
Report of the African Society, and 
from Sir Geo. Collier's last Report 
from the Colony of Sierra Leone, re- 
lative to improvements at Freetown 
and St. Mary. How would the bene- 
volent ‘heart of our revered friend 
Granville Sharp have rejoiced, and 
his intelligent countenance have been 





* Borders.—To those who are curious 
of ancient costume, it may not be amiss to 
observe, that, instead of dorders to the 
garments, some commentators understand 
Jillets, to be worn round the head. But, 
from a passage in Juvenal (6, 89), where 
the ornament in question is applied to a 
child’s cradle, the other interpretation ap- 
pears the more probable. 
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illumined with sensibility, to have 
read these records,—how would it 
have been depressed to witness the 
clandestine and shameful measures 
adopted by some other nations of 
Europe calling themselves Christians, 
in order to evade the treaties and 


the laws for its abolition! A.H. 
Abolition of Slavery in the American 
United States. 


The American Society for Colo- 
nizing the free People of Colour of 
the United States, have interposed 
with success, not only in preventing a 
number of negroes who had been cap- 
tured under the American Abolition 
Acts from being sold as slaves, but 
likewise obtained an Act of Congress 
to be passed in March 1819, by which 
such sales are prohibited, and a foun- 
dation is laid for their restoration to 
their native country, at the expense 
of the national government. This 
Act, by supplying the defects of pre- 
ceding laws, and imposing new re- 
straints upon a cruel and disgraceful 
traffick, sheds a ray of light cheering 
to humanity, on the expiring mo- 
ments of the 15th Congress, and ele- 
vates the American character in the 
estimation of the world. A bounty 
of 50 dollars is awarded by this Act 
for information of any person of co- 
lour being imported and detained 5 
and process is to be issued to the Dis 
trict Marshal to take him into safe 
keeping, that he may be subject to 
the orders of the President; and a 
sum not exceeding 100,000 dollars 
was apportioned to carry this law 
into effect. 

Abolition of Slavery in Arabia, 

Sumatra, and the Cape. 

Capt. Thompson, a member of the 
African Institution, having been left 
at Ras el Kymn on the Persian Gulph 
with a body of troops, to act as the 
British political agent with the Ara- 
bian tribes in that neighbourhood, 
negociated a treaty with them in the 
month of January 1820, in which, 
with an honourable zeal for the inte- 
rests of humanity, he obtained the in- 
sertion of the following article :— 
“The carrying off of - Fog men, 
women, or children, from the coasts 
of Africa or elsewhere, and the trans- 
porting them in vessels, is plunder 
and piracy, and the friendly Arabs 
shall do nothing of this nature.” This 
is probably the first instance _— 

Slave 
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Slave Trade being designated as pi- 
racy in any public treaty. 

_ Sir Stamford Raffles, the enlighten- 
ed Governor of Sumatra, bas recently 
taken very decisive steps for the to- 
tal suppression of the Slave Trade, 
and the ultimate abolition of Slavery 
itself within the British territory in 
that island. 

In the new settlement at the Cape, 
cultivation was found to have been 
principally carried on by hired Hot- 
tentots of free condition; but as there 
are on different farms a few slaves, 
principally artificers, &c. Lord Ba- 
thurst has undertaken to give instruc- 
tion to the Governor of the Cape to 
make the cultivation of land by free 
Jabour a condition of all grants in 
future to be made in that part of the 
colony. 

Abolition of Slavery in the Malaccas. 

The Dutch Governor of the Ma- 
laceas, J. S. Timmerman Tyssen, in a 
speech delivered on the anniversary 
of the birth of the Crown Prince of 
the Netherlands, stated, that all the 
slaves who had been clandestinely im- 
ported while the English held the 
place, had been liberated, and that 
those legally owned had been regis- 
tered; and as no slaves can hence- 
forth be imported, the degrading epi- 
thet of slave will soon cease to exist 
there,—and men will no longer be 
brought to the market like brute 
beasts;—that he had selected the 
birth-day of his Prince on which to 
propose that the anniversary of it 
should be celebrated at Malacca by 
an engagement on the part of its in- 
habitants, that slave children born 
there on that day and thenceforward, 
should no longer be considered as 
slaves, but as free-born, and at liberty, 
after they shall have obtained the 
age of 16 years, to serve wherever 
they may choose. The Governor 
then presented such an engagement 
signed by himself, to be kept open 
till the close of the year 1819, for the 
signatures of all those who might be 
inclined to approve this proposal. 
His humane example was followed by 
all the members of the Court of Jus- 
tice, by all the officers of the Govern- 
ment, civil as well as military, by the 
Missionaries consected with the An- 
glo-Chinese College, and by the chief 
whabitants of Malacca.—A/r. Rep. 

In Sir Geo. Collier's last Report, 
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relative to Sierra Leone, amongst 
other very interesting matter, he ob- 
serves, that the month of December 
is there hailed with joy and delight 
by all classes of population, whether 
native or imported, and whether 
whites or blacks. 


* The mortality, on my last return to 
it, I found not by any means such as had 
been represented, and certainly net what 
in the same period had been experienced 
in Jamaica, in proportion to its popula- 
tion.—I was glad to see these people en- 
gaged in clearing the ground in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of Freetown, and in 
removing the grass and indigo from the 
streets of the town,—a measure which, if 
persevered in with care and attention, can- 
not fail to be highly beneficial to the ge- 
neral health of the community ; for, after 
a heavy fall of rain, and the sun striking 
on the ground with its vertical power, the 
vapours from its vegetable matter over- 
running is so perceptible, that in drawing 
breath I have felt | was inhaling a vapour 
which I could but compare to gas from 
coal,” 


After mentioning the reservoir, the 
defensive works, the church, the bar- 
racks, and a commissariat store, all 
going on, with attention; he speaks 
of the medical department, in which 
he adds, 


“No part of the establishment of this 
Colony reflects more credit upon the heads 
of departments, or does more honour to 
the Mother Country, than the liberal man- 
ner in which this branch of public duty is 
supported in England and conducted at 
Sierra Leone; and it is not merely in his 
professional duties that Dr. Nicoll shows 
his zeal for the public service; his unwea- 
ried researches as to the localities of the 
country, its capabilities and !productions, 
as well as a close investigation into the 
causes of disease, arid the best mode of 
treatment, make his life a most valuable 
one, and his death or removal would be 
an irreparable loss tothe Celony. Talent 
and science, industry and application, are 
in him conspicuously blended. 

“The manner in, which the public 
schools are here conducted reflects the 
greatest credit upon those concerned in 
their prosperity; and the improvement 
made by the scholars proved the aptitude 
in the African, if moderate pains be taken 
to instruct him. 

**T have attended places ef worship in 
every quarter of the globe, and I do most 
conscientiously declare, never did I wit- 
ness the ceremonies of Religion more 
piously performed, or more devoutly at- 
tended to, than in Sierra Leone. ; 
“ The 
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“The island of St. Mary’s is divided 
from the Main by one or two swampy 
creeks, which overflow durivog the season 
of heavy rains. A dyke, however, thrown 
up to the North-West of the town, and 
which I understand is proposed, may ef- 
fectually protect the residents from the 
unpleasant, if not dangerous, predica- 
ment they must in the rainy season be 
subject to.—When an attempt shall be 
made to clear away the mangrove, which 
bounds one side of the island, and the 
dyke proposed shall be completed, it is 
probable sickliness of climate may be 
considerably reduced. 

“In the mean time, buildings com- 
bining neatness and beauty are appear- 
ing ; and though every necessary is ob- 
tained from the opposite shore, yet popu- 
lation is rapidly increasing, and St. Mary’s 
bids fair to rival every spot upon the 
lengthened line of the coast of Western 
Africa in commerce and industry. The 
selection of such an officer as the present 
Governor (Capt. Grant) appears the best 
security to the attainment of all desirable 
objects which can be hoped for, from this 
new establishment.” 

rc 

Mr. Urnpan, June 12. 

reply to a remark in p. 65, that 

it could not be accounted how 
the Bourchiers quarter the coat of 
Louvain, this little information may 
be acceptable, 

John de Burser, or Bourchier, a 
Justice of the King’s Bench, temp. 
Edw. II. married Helen, daughter and 
heir of Walter de Colchester, by whom 
he bad issue, Robert, summoned to 
Parliament 16 Edw. 111. ob.23 Edw.I1L.; 
and Joho. Robert married Margaret 
(vide Morant’s Essex, vol. I]. p. 253), 
daughter and sole heir of Sir Thos. 
Prayers, of Sible-Hedingham, Essex 
(by Anne, daughter and heir of Hugh 
or Hugo de Essex), by which Marga- 
ret he had John and William.—John 
married Elizabeth, daughter of Sir 
.... Coggeshall, and had issue; Wil- 
liam married Eleanor, or Alianore, 
daughter and heir of John de Lo- 
vaine. This account of the Barons 
of Lovaine, or Luveine, descended 
from the Dukes of Brabant, will tend 
to corroborate the above statement. 
Godfrey de Lovain, by Delicia his 
wife, left issue Matthew, who held 
the manor of Estaynes in Essex, per 
Baroniam; he died, leaving his son 
Matthew, who died 30 Edw. I. leav- 
ing Thomas, his son, aged 12 years, 
with whom Dugdale concludes his 
account of this family, by observing, 


Bourchier 4rms.—Harwich recommended. 
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neither he nor his descendants had 
summons to Parliament; although 
not in his narration styled a sum- 
mons to Parliament. Dugdale never- 
theless, in the Lists of Summons, 
calls it a Parliament, and recites the 
name of Matthew de Lovaine in the 
said writ of summons ;—which Tho- 
mas, in vol. I. p. 466, of Morant’s 
Essex, died in 1345, as did his son 
John, 1847; which latter left two 
daughters his co-heirs, Alianore and 
Isabel, who died in 1359, s. p.; when 
Alianore, being the sole surviving 
daughter and beir, carried her great 
inheritance to her husband, Sir Wm. 
Bourchier, whom she married in 1365. 

Another family may here be 
quoted, to correspond further with 
what is already stated; that is, the 
Devereux, Earls of Hereford and Es- 
sex. Walter Devereux, by reason of 
his descent from Cecily, sister and 
heir to Henry Bourchier, Earl of Es- 
sex (son of William, son of Henry, 
who was created Earl of Essex, son 
of William, Earl of Ewe, in Nor- 
mandy [who married Anne, sole heir 
of Thowas Woodstock }, son of Wil- 
liam, who married Eleanor, daughter 
of John de Lovaine, as before men- 
tioned), was created Earl of Essex, 
4 May, 2 Eliz. and was styled Earl of 
Ewe, Viscount Hereford, and Baron 
Ferrers of Chartley, Bourchier, and 
Lovaine, and K. G, 


Yours, &c. N. Y. W. G. 
I 
Mr. Unsan, June 14. 


T a time when numerous indivi- 

duals are leaving their country, 
from the difficulty of subsisting a fa- 
mily on a small income, I beg leave, 
through the medium of your widely- 
circulated Magazine, to point out a 
spot in Old England, where persons of 
limited incomes, naval and military, 
officers on half-pay, with families, 
may subsist them on reasonable 
terms ;—I mean the little town of 
Harwich in Essex: during the war 
it was a place of great resort, and 
house-rent was at a most exorbitant 
rate; but the troops being with- 
drawn, and oo squadron stationed, 
rents have fallen full 50 per cent. and 
many houses are untenanted, Provi- 
sions are abundant and good, at low 
prices. Mutton and beef sell on mar- 
ket days at 6d, per lb. Fish of all 
sorts may be had on reasonable 
terms. A regular ee 
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with the Metropolis by water fur- 
nishes the tradesmen with groceries, 
London porter, &c. at a trivial freight, 
and a family may subsist on a small 
income, with as much comfort as in 
any part of the United Kingdom ; the 
air is healthy, but sharp, the place 
being open to the German ocean. In 
summer, persons from the neighbour- 
hood resort, for sea bathing, chiefly 
quiet invalids, no idlers to dissipate 
ennui, for there is not company 
enough to support either a Concert, 
a Play-House, or a Ball Room; with 
the war these amusements ceased. 
Should this statement induce a few 
of those who meditate a residence on 
the Continent, to pitch their tents 
here, I trust that they will not regret 
their deterynination ; and augmented 
society may lead to the revival of 
those amusements which are now 
suspended, and which, — not 
among the necessaries of life, cer- 
tainly augment its pleasures, in the 
estimation of an Op Carrain. 
are 
Mr. Ursan, June 16. 
ik appears an oversight io Artists, 
and Travellers into countries of 
antient interest, not to leave behind 
them a list of their works, for the ad- 
vantage of future generations ; show- 
ing posterity what bas been done by 
their predecessors, and where to find 
the fruit of their labours. Artists 
should keep a register of their paint- 
ings, or statues, with the names of 
the persons to whom they are con- 
signed; and travellers preserve a 
catalogue of the antiquities they 
bring from other countries, with a 
parallel notice of the Museums to 
which the public spirit has presented 
them. With this view, a friend of Sir 
Robert Porter (hoping ro offence to 
him who is in a distant country) would 
set the example of such a list, making 
it out to the best of his knowledge.— 
Sir Robert, in his Preface to his vo- 
lume of Travels just published, men- 
tions generally having presented spe- 
cimens of the antiquities he brought 
from the coast, to different Museums. 
As far as 1 can learn, these Museums 
are the British Museum in London, 
the College Museum in Edinburgh, 
the College Museum in Dublin, and 
the Imperial Museum at Petersburg. 
The antiquities he presented to the 
British Museum are principally col- 
lected out of the ruins of Babylon, 
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and an explanatory catalogue ac- 
companies the relics in the Museum. 
There are five specimens of the fa- 
mous bricks of which the City and 
Tower of Belus were huilt.—One, of 
prodigious size, is covered with an in- 
scription in the arrow-headed charac- 
ter; another is curiously marked with 
the form of a dog; and a third is 
stamped with the old Assyrian let- 
ters; the two others bear impressions 
of the reeds, commonly found lying 
between the ranges of bricks, and 
also show remains of bitumen adher- 
ing to their sides. There are several 
pieces of the bitumen itself; and a 
fragment of the hard cement used in 
the yet imperishable structure of Ba- 
bylon; also some of the reeds drawn 
from between the layers of bricks. 
They are in a state of preservation 
quite wonderful, after having laid in 
that way during so many hundred 
years. This use of the reeds appears 
totally distinct from the purpose of 
the straw which the Israelities in their 
Egyptian bondage gathered to make 
bricks; for, in the broken fragments 
of these Babylonian bricks, the straw 
is discernible, mingling with the clay, 
and combining its particles. A large 
sun-dried cylinder, covered with ar- 
row-headed characters; a small an- 
tique lamp; and the head of an ar- 
row, comprise the relicks from Baby- 
Jon; which, altogether, with the be- 
fore-mentioned, form an interesting 
and satisfactory proof to the Anti- 
quary, the Philosopher, and the 
Christian, of what Babylon was and is. 
The deposit was similar to this, 
which the traveller made to the dif- 
fereot Museums, of Edinburgh, Dub- 
lin, and Petersburg. He retains spe- 
cimens of the same in his own pos- 
session ; with the addition of geolo- 
gical fragments from Arrarat, the 
ranges of Caucasus and Taurus, and 
the marbles of Tabneez, Persepolis, 
and Nakshi Roustam. The writer of 
this has examined them with much 
interest ; and not less so, Sir Robert’s 
valuable collection of antient Seals, 
some dug from the ruins of Babylon ; 
and Persian coios, from the Macedo- 
nian conquest to the present times. 
Should you think this little account 
may be agreeable to the readers of 
the Gentleman’s Magazine, to find it 
in your pages will give pleasure to 
Yours, &c. G. 


Mr. 
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Mr. Ureaxn, Vausxhall, June 2). 
HAVE read with considerable in- 
terest what are denominated 
“ Lord Byron's Plagiarisms,” in a 
recent Number of your valuable Ma- 
gaziwe; and I give to the Author of 
them, whoever he may be, credit for 
extensive research—a research, how- 
ever, which 1 suppose to have been 
pursued with this object for its 
grouod-work—the proving Lord By- 
roo a Plagiarist. 1 merely remark 
this, because there is an essential dif- 
ference between severe study, with a 
view to the comparison of one author 
with many others, and the mere simi- 
larity of passages, arising from me- 
mory and casual reading. In the 
first instance, we may suppose the 
commentator to have brought all 
the passages within the scope of his 
knowledge to bear on this Poet; and 
in the second, that few only have 
been applied. The difference to the 
fame of the author is evident. Sup- 
posing this, then, the fiery ordeal 
which the noble Lord is to undergo, 
allow me, Mr. Urban, to offer some 
few remarks which I think ought io 
justice to be felt, not only towards 
his Lordship, but to some of our 
greatest Poets, who have not escaped 
the severe lash of the Critick. 

I shall offer them in oumerical or- 
der for the sake of perspicuity. 

Ist, The poetic genius, before it 
ventures its ow: fame to the world, 
naturally looks to those kindred spi- 
rits which have preceded it, in order 
to weigh well their excellencies,—to 
discover their peculiar beauties, and 
to form a comparison between its 
infant and their matured productions. 

@dly, As the poetic character runs 
over all poetic ground, su by its 
poetic spirit it is more calculated to 
enjoy in higher perfection the pecu- 
liar beauties of others. 

Sdly, That the beauties of other 
authors thus naturally become in- 
grafted in the mind of the Poet, but 
perhaps often without forming a dis- 
tinct impression. 

Athly, That perhaps in the advance 
of the poetic character, the ideas of 
others are thus instiuctively adopted 
by the Poet—the indistinct impres- 
sion of the outline giving him a no- 
tion of its originality, or otherwise a 
liberty to mould it by his own genius. 

Sthly. That poetic ground may 

Gent. Mac. Suppl. XCI. Pant I. 
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be considered as a large garden in 
which there are many sweet flowers, 
and where also at ove time or ano- 
ther, there are many bees ;—that the 
flowers of this garden are at all times 
equally opeo to all the bees, and that 
therefore it is not surprising that 
more than one bee are attracted by 
the sweetest flowers; nay, that their 
honey actually requires that they 
should collect from many flowers, 
when other bees have preceded them, 
some of their sweets; and that if it 
were otherwise, they must pot up 
with the meaner flowers of the gar- 
den. It will be readily seen here, 
that by the bee I intend the Poet, 
and by the flowers of the garden the 
ideas which all Nature presents, and 
perhaps somewhat pr ly to the ta- 
lents or industry of all good Poets. 

I will now just take a glance at the 
Critick’s character. His object is, 
from all the stores which he possesses, 
to bring every passage which may 
bear any resemblance to his author, 
against that author. His character 
is perhaps at stake to prove him a 
Plagiarist; at all events, by the in- 
dustry he shows in marring the fame 
of his author, so much greater will 


,be his share of fame. Here are two 


iaterests in opposition; the world, I 
am afraid, from various motives, will 
take part with the Critick. ° 

I am fearful, Mr. Urban, I have 
already troubled you at too great 
length ; but the subject is an interest- 
ing one, and J have only been in- 
duced to offer a few remarks upon 
the subject, because | really think 
that the poor Poet is often hardly 
dealt by; and | must proceed, with 
your leave, a little longer. 

I think no man can be properly de- 
nominated a Plagiarist who merely 
makes use of the idea of another, but 
at the same time improves upon it. 
Even this, however, may be purely 
problematical; for I am convinced 
that the same ideas must in many in- 
stances occur to several Poets; nay, 
if the Poet be really gifted with the 
true spirit of his character, it is mo- 
rally impossible, in this advanced ages 
when poetic ground has been so often 
trodden, that he can steer entire! 
clear of the course pursued by his 
predecessors: and, in several in- 
stances of those brought against 
Lord Byron, who will ‘say that, al- 


though 
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though the idea is the same, he has 
not clothed it differently, nay, in better 
colours than those of bis prototype? 

It does appear to me too strange 
to conceive that Lord Byrou would 
venture his fame so needlessly as our 
Critick would make us believe; for, 
bring all the passages you can against 
him, who will say that he bas not 
then the very essence of the Poet, the 
whole material necessary to his as- 
sumed character? 

The true Poet, Mr. Urban, is no 
common character, and as he enter- 
tains the world, and gives to it the 
feast of a high and well-cultivated 
imagination, so is he entitled to the 
reward of fair fame; nor should de- 
traction be allowed to assail it with- 
out the most conclusive reasons. Im- 
mortal Shakspeare and Milton have 
fallen into the hands of the criticks, 
nor cen Lord Byron expect to escape: 
but of the instances of Plagiarism 
now brought against him, if his ima- 
gination has not * bodied forth the 
thing unknown,” it has at least, with 
regard to many of the ideas, given to 
airy something av habitation and a 
name of a different description. 

Notwithstanding the above, how- 
ever, it is far from my intention to 
offer any thing in excuse of him whe 
robs his poetic brethren of their pro- 
ductions, and builds upon them his 
own fame; this is unjust. The author 
who, by a prolific genius or a com- 
mendable diligence, brings forth a 
worthy offspring, is entitled to bis 
reward. Nor are these remarks of- 
fered in justification of Lord Byron; 
his Lordship is living to defend bim- 
self. But in reading some of our 
greatest Poets, | have been indignant 
at the petty resemblances which have 
been laid to their charge as plagiar- 
isms. | know how far the critick’s 
fame is involved in the question, aod 
I have felt fur his victim. B. 

gg 
A Bacuecor’s Tosamomerter *. 
yy 16, incipient palpitations to- 
wards the young ladies. 

17. Blushing and confusion in con- 
versing with them. 

18. Confidence io conversing with 
them much increased. 

19. Angry if treated by themasaboy. 

20. Very conscious of his own 
charms and manliness. 

* See “ The Old Maid's Thermometer,” 
first printed in our Vol. XC. ii. 606. 
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21. A looking-glass indispensable 
in his room, to admire himself. 

2%. Insufferable puppyism. 

23. Thinks no woman good enough 
fur him. 

24. Caught unawares by the snares 
of Cupid. 

25. The connectivn broken off, 
from self-conceit on his part. 

26. Conducts bimself with much 
superiority towards her. 

27. Pays his addresses to another 
lady, not without hope of mortifying 
the first. 

28. Mortified and frantic at being 
refused. 

29. Rails against the fair sex in 
general. 

30. Morose and out of humour in 
all conversations on matrimony. 

31. Contemplates matrimony more 
under the influence of interest than 
formerly. 

32, Considers personal beauty in a 
wife not so indispensable as formerly. 

33. Still retains a high opinion of 
his attractions as a husband. 

34. Consequently has no idea but 
he may still marry a chicken. 

35. Falls deeply and violeutly in 
love with one of seventeen. 

36. Au dernier désespoir: another 
r 

37. In@wlges in every kind of dissi- 
pation. 

38. Shuns the Best part of the fe- 
male sex. 

39. Suffers much rem@tee and mor- 
tification in so doing. 

40. A fresh budding of iiWtrimo- 
nial ideas, but no spring shoots. 

One A nice young widow perpletés 

im. 

42. Ventures to address her with 
mixed sensations of love and interest. 

43. luterest prevails, which causes 
much cautious reflection. 

44. The widow jilts him, being as 
cautious as himself. 

45. Becomes every day more averse 
to the fair sex. 

46. Gouty and nervous symptoms 
begin to appear. 

47. Fears what may become of him 
when old and infirm. 

48. Thinks living alone quite irk- 
some. 

49. Resolves to have a prudent 
young woman as housekeeper and 
companion. 

50. A nervous affection about him, 
and frequent attacks of the gout. 

51 
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51. Much pleased with bis new 
housekeeper as nurse. 
52. Begins to feel some attachment 
to her. 
53. His pride revolts at the idea of 
marrying her. 
54. Is in great distress how to act. 
55. Completely under her influence, 
and very miserable. 
56. Many paioful thoughts about 
parting with her. 
57. She refuses to live any longer 
with him solo. 
58. Gouty, nervous, and bilious, to 
excess. 
59. Feels very ill, sends for her to 
bis bedside, and intends espousing her. 
60. Grows rapidly worse, bas his 
will made in her favour, and makes 
his exit. I 
To THE PHILOLOGERS OF THE 
Unirep Kinapom. 
The Humble Petition* and Remon- 
strance of the Letter H. 
Humbly sheweth, 
by wid your Petitioner, no less 
than the rest of his more fa- 
voured brethren, is, and always has 
been, a faithful subject and servant of 
our Eminencies; so that, animated 
y a consciousness of having always, 
when called upon, faithfully discharg- 
ed his duty as a member of the re- 
publick of letters, as well as encov- 
raged by the general cry prevalent 
ee the empire for the re- 
moval and suppression of all abuses 
and corruptions whatsoever and 
wheresoever existing, he is embold- 
ened to address your Eminencies on 
his own behalf, conceiving as he does, 
that gross and manifest corruption, 
and denial of justice, detrimental to 
the interest, and destructive of the 
rights, liberties, and franchises of your 
Petitioner, prevail at this present. 
For whereas it appears that divers 
inconsiderate aud ill-disposed persons, 
not having the fear of Murray be- 
fore their eyes, but being moved and 
seduced by the spirit of Cacophony, 
have for a series of years, but more 
particularly in the present Century, 
with impunity, invaded the rights and 
privileges of your Petitioner, by at- 
tempting to stifle the aspirations of 
your Petitioner, and to suppress bis 
voice.— Aud he humbly but firmly 
represents to your Eminencies, that 
* See a former Petition of the same 
Letter, Vol. IV. p. 27, and some Kemaiks 
on the Pronunciation of the Letter H. in 
Vol. LVI, p. 210. 
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bis enemies and ape not cop- 
teat with denying his right and dis- 
franchising him, have added, and do 
still continue to add, insult to injury, 
by conferring on another that to 
which he only is entitled, by putting 
in bis place one of bis brethren named 
N, commonly called or known by the 
name of NV Liquid; for it is notorious 
that not only mean and contemptible 
scribblers, illuminés of Grub. street and 
attic authors of all descriptions, but 
even Royal and Noble authors, and 
others, do make ase of andemploy such 
expressious as the following, viz. an 
horse, an house, an heart (vide Book 
of Common Prayer), an hundred, an 
husband, an heathen, &c. to the un- 
just exclusion of the voice of your 
Petitioner, the subversion of Eu- 
phony, and the confusion of Acci- 
dence. And so great is the hostility 
existing against your unfortunate Pe- 
titioner, that every unfair and un- 
grammatical exertion is made to 
compel him to silence, and to reduce 
him to the poor and impotent condi- 
tion of a mute; for when his rights 
are not transferred to another, they 
are with an unrelenting and gratui- 
tous hostility denied to him, as is but 
too evident in the orthoepy of the 
present generation, v. g. happy, Aand- 
some, higtoric, heroic, heavenly, and 
such like. Above all, your Petitioner 
is compelled to represent to you that 
the grievances above complained of 
are rendered the more afflicting, by 
coming, as some of them dv, from 
the hands of those to whom he has 
always looked up as his natural 
guardians and protectors; to wit, the 
eminent and distinguished writers of 
the present and last Centuries; but 
that the severity of his fate is such, 
that he has been deserted even by 
some of them, at the head of whom 
stands, mirabile dictu! the Historian 
of the Roman Ewpire, as may easily 
be proved by reference to the famous 
“ Declineand Fall,” where maybe found, 
among other offences against your 
Petitioner, the expression, through- 
out the work, an hero, which, when 
introduced into pronunciation, will 
sound like an Nero, a title indeed 
justly due to the majority of that 
class; but which, it is presumed, the 
“Lord of lrony” had no intention of 
conferring indiscriminately on the 
whole race. Your Petitioner is the 
more surprised at such treatment from 
the Philosopher of Lausaune, as it has 

not 
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not the exteauation of being a Galli- 
cism, witness the opeding of the Hen- 
riade, 
Je chante ce Heros qui regna sur la France. 
And whereas, divers Writers, though 
well disposed to your Petitioner, have 
appeared to support themselves in 
their injurious treatment of your Pe- 
titioner, by the dictum of a celebrated 
Grammarian of the sixth century; 
viz. ** H von est Litera.” Your Pe- 
titioner presumes, in defiance of the 
avros ide of any one whatever, to 
affirm, that he has both a name and 
power; and is, therefore, as much en- 
titled to the privileges and immunities 
of a letter, as any of his confréres. 
At the same time, that your Peti- 
tioner is, and always will be, desirous 
of inaintaiving his rauk in the Alpha- 
bet, yet as he acts upon the principle 
of suum cuique, he has not the slight- 
est wish to arrogate to himself that 
to which he neither has, nor can have, 
any just pretensions; he, therefore, 
warns all those, his ill-judging ad- 
mirers, who would thrust him into 
the pronunciation of the words heir, 
hostler, humour, honour, honesty, 
hour, and their derivatives, to abstain 
from the same in future, as he has no 
desire to be heard .unseasonably ; and 
of the two, he would rather (as the 
great Bard has it) “* be check’d for 
silence than task’d for speech.” And 
your Petitioner shal! ever pray, &c. 
I 
Mr. Ursan, Lincoln, June 6. 
PASSAGE in p. 391 determines 
me to offer to the public certain 
observations, which often painfully 
occur te me, on the injurious effects 
of the Window Tax. When describ- 
ing Blackball, your Correspondent 
observes, “* with these exceptions, 
only a few small windows, square in 
form, but most irregular in size and 
position, admitted light into the inte- 
rior of the building. | say admitted, 
for now to save window duty, some 
even of these are blocked up, most 
effectually, with stone and lime; so 
that the whole exterior, except on the 
South, looks as forlora and desvlate 
as can be imagined.” 

Is it not grievous to find the tenant 
of such a dwelling groping through 
stair-cases and passages from which 
every glimpse of light and air has 
been probibited, by an impost which 
iacreases to insurmountable expence, 
upon a calculation the most absurd 
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that could be devised ; viz. the num- 
ber of apertures by which those bene- 
fits are admitted into our habitations. 
I am ready to allow that no oppres- 
sion was intended by the imposition 
of this tax; nor, indeed, was aw 

very considerable inconvenience felt 
from. it at first. All that the Legis- 
lature seems to have intended, was, 
that every man should contribute to 
the expences of the state in propor- 
tion to the accommodation he could 
afford to enjoy. The oumber of win- 
dows in his house was supposed to 
give a fair estimate of its size; and 
whilst the rate of payment was small, 
such an estimate might be tolerably 
correct: no one thinking so sinall a 
saving worth the inconvenience of 
giving up any useful light. In proof 
of this, we find houses built long since 
the reign of William and Mary, where 
each closet had its appropriate win- 
dow; the slair-case one at every 
turn, without any of the dark corners 
we are compelled to stumble over, 
and all the passages and inferior 
rooms well lighted and ventilated. 
But now step into one of these houses, 
and see the alteration! The average 
s'ze of parlours and chambers in the 
houses of farmers, tradesmen, and the 
middle ranks of life in general, may 
be taken at 15 feet square; a foot 
more or less each way, will bring the 
greatest part to these dimensions. 
Now, as long as symmetry and con- 
venience were the only rules of de- 
sign, two windows used to be opened 
on the most eligible side of such a 
room. To say nothing yet of exter- 
nal appearance, the pleasant disposi- 
tion of light within, by this arrange- 
ment, made- it almost invariably fol- 
lowed. But when the great Minister 
of George the Third’s reign had to 
raise an income for the Government 
of an amount that would before have 
been thought impossible, the window- 
tax, amongst others, was so heavily 
increased, that nothing but the over- 
whelming interest of the events 
of those times could have made it 
silently acquiesced in. Those who 
could afferd it, sometimes relieved 
themselves by furnishing their houses 
with one broad frame in place of two 
lesser ones; and almost all houses 
built since that period have been so 
constructed :—others were obliged to 
stop one of the windows of each 
room, without the expesce of any 
attempt 
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attempt to conceal the deformity ; 


and every town in the ki m shews 
plenty of such, blinking like a mao 
with one eye. To evade this tax, I 


have seen two windows thrown into 
one, either by removing two old 
frames and setting them close to- 
gether; or by taking away the inter- 
mediate pier, and inserting a third 
frame in its place, the whole three 
then occupying one ot nr 
opening, which passed for one win- 
dow. The Legislature at length, not 
to be out-run by these exertions of 
ingenuity, decreed that in future no 
window should be made of more than 
a certain size, without being doubly 
rated; and this seemed only fair. 
But observe the dimensions allowed 
four feet eight inches in width, and 
twelve feet in height, a size that 
would admit the drawing-room win- 
dows of any first-rate house: which 
actually pay no more than a loop- 
hole of a hand’s-breadth in the corner 
of a dark. passage. If anything can 
more convincingly display the absurd 
consequences of this prohibition of 
windows, the event of the late com- 
position allowed to be made for an 
unlimited number during three years, 
by payment of a small addition to the 
former assessment, must shew it. One 
family, in my immediate neighbour- 
hood, availing themselves of this o 
portunity, are now enjoying their old 
house in all the luxury of air and 
light, such as it never had afforded 
them since the days of Pitt. What is 
to be done at the approaching termi- 
nation of the three years? it will seem 
hard to go again into darkness—a full 
assessment upon every window can 
never be thought of ; and if the com- 
position is to be renewed, is it not 
hard upon those whose houses, hav- 
ing been built since the last increase 
of tax, or whose windows have been 
substantially reduced, cannot be re- 
lieved by the composition? The in- 
jury done to health by want of pro- 
per ventilation must be great, and 
many a contagious fever results from 
the window-tax; this assertion can- 
not appear hasty to any one who will 
attend to the number of small rooms 
where apprentices, servants, and chil- 
dren, are cooped up at night without 
any external air. 

Considerations of health did, I be- 
lieve, prevail in restraining this tax 
from being extended to manufacturies 
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and workshops; and I am aot without 
hope that similar consideratioas will 
coutribute to its total repeal, or at 
least to a better regulation. If a tax 
were retained upon windows at all, 
the equity of making a distinction be- 
tween the large wiadows of stately 
houses, and the poor little apertures 
of necessity, should be a first consi- 
deration. I would suggest, that all 
such petty lights as contain not more 
than two superficial feet of glass, or 
some such small size, be allowed free; 
or at avery small rate, not increasi 

in a progressive ratio. Then let every 
room of such average size as that 
ascertained above, be allowed-two 
windows, paying a moderate rate, not 
such as to restrain the enjoyment of 
light and air, as we would that of 
spirituous liquors, or other pernicious 
indulgences. But the best way would 
be, to resolve this tax altogether into 
one, with that already charged upon 
inhabited houses, aahing the whole 
one duty, ad valorem. in bringing 
forward these observations, 1 beg to 
be understood as meaning nothing 
more than to contribute my endea- 
vours towards what the Legislature 
keeps wisely aiming at, the rendering 
the burthens necessary to support the 
State as little oppressive as possible. 
I confess, | feel anxious to see the 
science I have always studied and ad- 
mired, set free from a restriction 
which at once spoils the symmetry 
and comfort of all ordinary modern 
houses, and renders the old ones 
scarcely habitable. You must not, 
however, imagine that I am suffering 
the inconveniences of one of these lat- 
ter; the house where my childhood was 
passed had, indeed, one apartment 
with the windows blocked up, which 
was called in the family Pitt's Garret, 
and | have often shuddered at passing 
its murky recesses: and even at pre- 
sent I have it in deliberation whether 
the cellar of this house, or my wife's 
closet, shall be reduced to darkness, 1 
cannot afford to purchase light for 
both, and knowing the sway of 
parties, forebode the decision of this 
affair; a timely acquiescence ia which 
may at least save the bacon. 


Yours, &c. E. J. W. 
A 
Mr. Uasan, June 20. 


NY attempt to discuss the dif- 
ference between the terms Value 

and Price, must seem at first to be a 
trifling 
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trifling cavil upog words; but a very 
little investigation will shew that 
these terms, when properly used, 
have avery different meaning. And 
as their misapplication leads to conse- 
quences of great magoitude, it should 
be the endeavour of every student in 
the science of money, &c. to make 
himself thoroughly gequainted with 
the difference between them. This 
difference I shall make the subject of 
my present letter, first premising, 
that ali that was said in my last, on 
money as opposed to commodity, may 
be applied to value and price; but 
money and commodities are tangible 
substances; value and price, abstractly 
considered, are mere names or qua- 
lities. Value frequently exists only 
in imagination:—what one man es- 
teems as valuable, another may re- 
ject and despise, and where there is 
no value to be sold, there can be no 
price. 

Value is Worth. Value applies to 
whatsoever is estimable, and whatso- 
ever is vendible ; consequently it in- 
cludes every sort of commodity. 

Price is the measure of value ; it is 
exemplified by certain portions of the 
precious metals, 

Value, as a term of estimation, 
must have been in use long before 
price was known, and during that 
time, the computations of value could 
have been estimated only by the com- 
paring of one commodity with an- 
other; but so soon as the precious 
metals had obtained their present ap- 
plication, as the buyers or price of ail 
commodities, then value, though it 
might still be estimated by compa- 
rison, was in future to be designated 
by price. 

Value can never become price, for 
value must be sold before it can ob- 
tain a price, and when sold, the article 
of value and the price are distinct. 

Value being always fluctuating, its 
computations must be perplexing and 
obscure, because the references them- 
selves are extremely various and uo- 
certain. Price refers at once to a 
fixed measure, a measure that is in- 
variable, unless the ruling power 
changes the denomination of the na- 
tional coin, or suffers it to become 
depreciated. 

The adoption of the precious me- 
tals as the measure or price of value, 
introduced the science of buying; 
and commodities, instead of being va- 
lued by comparison, were estimated 
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by the quantity of money they would 
produce, and that money was, and 
continues to be, their price. 

The value of all articles, even the 
precious metals themselves, varies, 
and is determinable by the local cir- 
cumstances of plenty and scarcity ; 
but the price or par of the metals is 
always weight for weight, whatever 
may be their value. 

A ton of water is commonly an 
article of very small price, but its 
value in a besieged town may be 
greater than all the goods it contains, 
It is very easy to imagine, under such 
circumstances, that iuside the walls of 
the town, a gallon of water might be- 
come so valuable as to be bought 
with a hundred pounds, when outside 
the gates it might be purchased for 
less than a penny. This is an ex- 
treme variation of both value and 
price, occasioned by different ciccum- 
stances; but in each of the circum- 
stances, the measure or pieces of price 
still remain invariable, a peony in 
each of the situations is the twelfth 
part of a shilling, and a shilling the 
twentieth of a pound, 

Ardiamond may have been purchas- 
ed with a thousand guineas: conse- 
quently that was its price; couse- 
quently the value of a dozen such, 
may oot, under certain circumstances, 
be so much as a bag of dry biscuit. 

No alteration whatever bas taken 
place in the mint price of gold aod 
silver since the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth (except in the last silver coinage), 
but the value of them has very much 
decreased: an ounce of either will not, 
in our times, purchase any thing like 
the general quantity of commodities 
that an ounce did purchase then. 

Suppose the value of a guinea in 
South America to be worth twenty- 
one oxen; then, the price of an ox 
would be one shilling. The exchange- 
able value of a yard of broad cloth 
may also be twenty-one oxen, ip 
which case, the guinea and the yard of 
broad cloth are of equal value: but it 
is in the former case only, that the 
word price is properly used, that is to 
say, when the beasts were bought 
with money; in the other case we 
cxnnot properly employ the word 
price, because they were exchanged 
for commodity. 

In Pope's Homer we read this: 

** For Diomed’s brass arms, of mean de- 
vice, 

For which nine oxen paid (a vulgar price) 

He 
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He (Glaucus’) gave his own, of gold divinely 
wrought, bought.” 
A hundred beeves the shining purchase 

The above quotation may convey 
an imperfect idea of the value of the 
two shields, but it cannot be said we 
are informed what was their price; 
and I very much doubt the philoso- 
phical propriety of the terms price, 
purchase, and bought, used by the 
English poet; for at the time and 
place alluded to, I presume there was 
neither price or purchase, but only 
exchange and value. 

To use the terms buying, or price, 
Where gold, silver, or copper are not 
the medium, tends only to mislead, 
for Uhere can be no buying or price, 
nor &hy payment without the inter- 
vention of the precious metals, be- 
cause there was no buying or price 
before the wee of the precious metals 
as money. 

Still it matt be admitted, that the 
poet and historian, the rhetorician 
and the philost#pher, may elegantly 
aud forcibly emply the word price as 
a figurative expression of value, in 
which sense no itonvenience can 
arise; but, when fid@ntiers and com- 
mercial men employ the word value 
to express price, the most destructive 
consequences may ensUe. For, a 
whole nation may be thus deluded 
into a belief, that the va/né of a Bank 
bill is a hundred pounds, when its 
price is less than seventy-five. 

In all countries, the metals must 
differ in value, because theif value 
depends on the plenty or scartity of 
vendible commodities which are there 
offered for sale, the price of the Com- 
modity being the quantity of gold, 
silver, or copper, with which they ate 
bought, and is there the test of theit 
value. 

When value rises in price, then 
price sinks in value. This is a trath 
very commonly overlooked, although 
very obvious. If at one time a load 
of corn can be purchased with ten 
gold sovereigns, and at another with 
not less than thirty, it must be clear 
that the ten pieces of price are of as 
much value at one time, as thirty are 
at another: hence it follows, that 
there may be an extremity of differ- 
ence between the wealth of that man 
whose possessions are intirely com- 
tore of money or price, and those of 

m whose possessions consist of com- 
modities of value. 


Value, generally speaking, is not in 
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the power of man either to bestow or 
withhold, because its variatione de 

for the most part on plenty and 
scarcity. Price may, oak olight to 
be invariable ; its denominations, pu- 
rity, and weight, when once fixed, 
should never be changed, because 
every alleralion, whether highér or 
lower, must be equally injurious; in- 
asmuch as one part of the people of 
that community where the change ié 
enforced, must be defrauded, and the 
other part obtain an unjust advantage. 


Yours, &c. A Lompars. 
fh 
Mr. Urnsan, 


* To honour those who gave us lifé 
Is Heaven’s divine command.” 
ONOUR and Obedience aré un- 
questionably both included in 
this precept; for although they are 
distinct, they are inseparable duties, 
as they also are in a superior degree 
towards the great Author of our be- 
ing; but I mean to confine my pre- 
sent observations to the respect and 
submission we ought to pay to our 
Earthly Parents when living, and re- 
gard to their memory when deceased. 
it is frequently remarked, that filial 
affection doesnotin general so forcibly 
ascend from Children to their Parents, 
as parental love descends on the Chil- 
dren. Without entering into the dis- 
cussion of this point, I am led by my 
own principles and feelings to express, 
on every possible occasion, the grate- 
ful sensations I always experience in 
paying that tribute of regard and ve- 
neralion to the persons and the me- 
mory of my departed Parents, which 
their careful and judicious instruc- 
tions, their fond affection, and their 
acknowledged and well-remembered 
virtues go strictly claim. Those oc- 
Casions are continually arising in my 
mind, from every scene or occurrence 
at all connected with them. 

There is in this neighbourhood a 
stall sacred building, which is Fair- 
light Church, usually pronounced Far- 
ligh, and standing on so great a height 
(I believe the highest ground in Sus- 
sex) that in almost every part of this 
couoty, and for many miles beyond, 
it is & distinguished object on the line 
of the horizon, but would be scarcely 
visible at the least distance, in any 
low situation. It is about twelve 
miles from hence, and very distinctly 
seen from the former dwelling of my 
maternal ancestors, on a beautiful 
eminence in this village. Having 

often 
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often heard my mother speak of it as 
@ prominent object, in the view from 
her father’s house, connected with 
some interesting occurrences of her 
youthful days, and that when she left 
that house to settle in the world, it 
was a material satisfaction to her, in 
the place where she immediately went 
to live, after her marriage, that Far- 
ligh Church still remained in her sight; 
and often reminded her of that first 
home, which though we may have 
quitted without reluctance, a warm 
attachment to it is generally felt to 
the end of life. From her I derived 
a similar ‘attachment to this village, 
long before I ever saw it; which was 
confirmed by an introduction, in m 
ounger days, to several respectable 
amilies of ber intimate acquaintance, 
here then living, and followed by a 
decided preference for making it my 
own residence at the close of my days. 
And with me, it has this further ad- 
vantage in point of situation, that it 
has brought me within an easy dis- 
tance of those particular places in 


which I passed the early part of life, 


consequently enables me to visit them 

often, and renew my acquaintance 

with the few surviving friends of my 
youth, and every local object of that 
enchanting period that can yet be 
traced amidst the alterations of more 
than half a century ; and affords me, 
in particular, many opportunities of 
enjoying those pleasures which I prin- 
= owe to the respected memory 
of both my good parents, and payin 
them those — ul honours ia whic 
my heart delights, conscious as I am 
how justly they are merited; and 
even yet there are some few of their 
contemporaries surviving, to confirm, 
by their personal remembrance, the 
sentiments I have expressed in the 
ensuing lines: 

A Tribute of Filial Duty and Affection to 
the Memory of the Author’s Parents long 
deceased. 

Part |.—Written at Sandwich in Kent. 

LET me recall the simple scene 
When painted toys could please, 

When tears and smiles each other chased 
With almost equa! ease. 

To these succeed the childish sports 
Of many a playful hour, 

Released from Learving’s early tasks 
And Magisterial power ; 

Bat its first tasks, in my blest lot, 

A Father’s care supplied, 

Alas! the sad reverse to tell, 
My fond Preceptor died : 





On Filiat Duty and Affection. 
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In him combined the dearest ties 
Of Parent, Guide, and Friend, 
And faithful—to his pastoral charge 

Did he those ties extend ; 


Within the line of duty’s sphere 
All characters address, 

Adopt the great Apostie’s rule * 
Persuasion to impress : 

The Sons of Learning found him learn’¢, 
The Sous of Pleasure gay, 

Till they became like him intent 
With the devout to pray ; 


The Great met dignified respect, 
With all a Courtier’s ease, 
But to the lowly and depress’d 
Shone forth his powers to please : 
The Widow’s and the Orphan’s griefs 
He ever made his own, 
Religion’s purest precept held ¢ 
To soothe Affiction’s moan ; 
In earnest and impressive style 
The truth divine he taught; 
No other aim the Preacher had, 
No other praise he sought : 
Although by sacred vestments graced, 
No priestly pride he held, 
No folly mark’d his well-form’d mind, 
Nor vanity impell’d ; 
With what incessant care he watch’d 
The flock of Christ he serv’d, 
Numbers hereafter will attest, 
To endless life preserv’d, 





Part II.—Written at Northiam in Sussex. 
BUT is there not another claim, 
Another Parent’s worth ? 
Oh! let me speak the grateful praise 
Of her who gave me birth ! 
How many sweet memorials rise 
From Infancy to Age, 
How oft maternal friendship fond 
Hath mark’d the written page ! 
Of Beauty’s most engaging form, 
Of Virtue’s fairest fame, 
Detraction never aim’d a dart 
To pierce her spotless name. 
And now in holy ground repose 
My Pareuts still most dear, 
Let filial love your memory guard, 
Your lifeless clay revere ! 
Ww. B. 


Northiam, June 19. 

In “* Windsor aud its Environs,” 1774, 
is the following remark: ** On the banks 
of the River is the agreeable seat and gar- 
dens of the honourable Lord Bateman. 
On the staircase are painted the arms of 
the Barons who signed Magna Charta.” 
A. B. would be gratified by information 
relative to these Barons ; both as to their 
families, their then residence, and their 
estates, and in whom the latter are now 
vested. 





* 1 Cor. ch. ix. v. 22, 
T James, ch. i. v. 27. 
REVIEW 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





82. Memoirs of the Life and henge of 
the Right Rev. Brian Walton, 

Lord Bishop of Chester, Editor of the 

London Polyglot Bible. With Notices 

of his Coadjutors in that illustrious Work ; 

of the Cultivation of Oriental Learning, 
tn this Country, preceding and during their 

Time ; and of the Authorized English Ver- 

sion of the Bible, to a projected Revision 

of which Dr. Walton and some of his As- 
sistants in the Polyglot were appointed. 

To which is added, Dr. Walton’s own 

Vindication of the London Polyglot. B: 

the Rev. Henry John Todd, M.A. 

F. S.A. Chaplain in Ordinary to his Ma- 

jesty, and tor of Settrington, County 

of York. In Two Volumes, 8vo. pp. 

251 and 384. Rivingtons. 

IT is fortunate to-the fair fame of 
this exemplary Prelate, that his Me- 
moirs have been undertaken by so 
candid and congenial a Biographer: 
Though Bp. Walton’s reputation has 
long been fully established, the new 
light which Mr. Todd has thrown on 
the subject of his valuable labours is 
eminently perspicuous; and we re- 
joice to see that the talents of the 
Biographer have at length met with 
their well-merited reward. 

In a neat and heartfelt address to 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, Mr. 
Todd thus modestly introduces the 
Memoirs: 

“They bring with them a tribute of 
gratitude for your Grace’s goodness, and 
condescension, in having thought the 
Compiler of them worthy to partake of 
your patronage. . And that benignity 
which has often induced your Grace to 
encourage my humble labours, while I 
have been honoured with the custody of 
the Lamsera Maxvuscrirrs, and often 
also, when neither claim nor expectation 
existed, most liberally to reward them ; 
that benignity, | am persuaded, will not 
disdain the acceptance of a mere com- 
pilation, in which the facts at least are 
interesting, and of which many are ga- 
thered from your Grace’s literary trea- 
sures ; and with which, removed as I now 
am by the great kindness of another 
noble friend to preferment in a distant 
county, I bring to an end the years 
which have passed delightfully in Lam- 
pete Lisprary.” 

That our Readers may know what 
is to be expected in these Volumes 
beyond the ordinary events in the 

Gent. Mac. Suppl. XC1, Part I. 


E 


Life of Bp. Walton, we subjoin some 
extracts from the avimated Preface 
of Mr. Todd: 


“In bringing together from various 
sources of information, both manuscript 
and printed, the following notices of Dr. 
Walton and his assistants in the Poly- 
glot, I am discharging a debt, which every 
Theological Schular will acknowledge to be 
due to these illustrious benefactors ; which 
yet, I admit, should have been paid in a 
more suitable manner. My tribute, how- 
ever, though slight, is sincere. The re- 
searches also, which have produced these 
Memoirs, present the reader with other 
circumstances than those of merely lite- 
rary concern; they present, in several 
instances, a similarity of feature exhi- 
bited by events of Crotnwell’s time and 
our own ; they accordingly present a very 
useful lesson of former experience ; and 
amidst great persecution and distress, 
they «present the orthodox and loyal 
Clergy of the Church of England, with 
undismayed activity, rearing a monument 
to the glory of their codntry by unri- 
valied proofs of learning, and piety, and 
patience, and industry. The following 
Anecdotes and M irs, therefore, are of 
men who have specially ‘ left a name be- 
hiod them that their praises might be re- 
ported ;* a name, which in succeeding 
times has continued to excite other scho- 
lars and divines to ‘do likewise ;’ and 
which to this day illustrates the impe- 
rishable worth and importance of the 
English Academical Education. Against 
most of them, as against all other loyal 
men, plans aud purposes were adopted 
and employed during the Great Rebel- 
lion; and it may be curious to cite the 
warning words, as they respect those pur- 
poses and plans, and they still speak 
* trumpet-tongued’ both to Ecclesiastical 
and Political Agitators, of a very remark- 
able contemporary. ** The disorderly tu- 
multuous cries, and petitions, of such ig- 
norant zealots for extremes under the name 
of Reformation ; and crying down all mo- 
derate motions about Episcopacy and 
Liturgies ; and rushing fiercely into a 
war; and young lads, and apprentices, 
and their like, pricking forward parliament- 
men; had so great a part in our sin and 
misery, from 1641 to 1660, as J must 
give warning to posterity to avoid the like, 
and love moderation.’ And if the artifices, 
thus exposed, had been at first resisted 








* “ Baxter, History of his Life and 
Times, Appendix, No. VIII.” 
with 
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with becoming promptitude, then the tu- 
multaoas ings cf a mob, stimu- 
lated by a factious magistrate, would not 
have afforded a most dangerous example 
to society; and then ‘ unauthorized lec- 
turers, and persons assuming, unjustly, 
exclusive appellations, would not have 
been looked to as precedents in support 
of schism.” 


Mr. Todd thus proceeds: 

“ Having in the compilation of these 
Memoirs found occasion to illustrate, in 
connection with the history of Dr. Wal- 
ton and his associates, the authorized Ea- 
glish Version of the Bible; I will here 
offer a remark or two upon an undeserved 
depreciation of it, in a Letter addressed 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury, which I 
had not seen when I published an answer 
to other objections made against it. Of 
this Letter the author signs himself an 
Essex Rector ; a signature, calculated to 
obtaia assent to assertions from such as 
would never entertain a doubt of accu- 
racy, But what will the men of real 
learning think of a writer, who has pro- 
mounced Mr. Bellamy “a profound He- 
brew scholar; qualified to make one of 
a select number, who might be employed 
in revising the Scriptures ; an accomplish- 
ed Scholar!’ The gross misapplication 
of these laudatory terms has, indeed, 
been abundantly shewn by men eminently 
qualified to punish ignorance and pre~ 
sumption. But the writer of the Letter 
proceeds to inform the Primate of all 
Eogland, that he is supported in his opi- 
nion of the necessity of a revision, if not 
of a *new translation, of our Bible, by the 
testimonies of Lowth, Newcome, and 
others; whose attempts in favour of their 
Opinion, I must add, have been duly 
weighed ia the balances of sound criti- 
cism, and been found wanting; and are 
therefore now noticed, in order to render 
more clear the services of our old trans- 
laters, which, with the best intention, 
these modern translators expected (but 
in vain) to rival. The writer of the Let- 
ter also talks of the imperfection of the 
English language, when the authorized 
Version was made; and of its subsequent 
improvements. It is an insult to the ho- 
nour of our mother-tongue to speak evil 
of it at that period ; and upon a compa- 
risoa of it with modern terms in any trans- 
lation of parts of the Bible, since the reiga 
of James the First, who will be in any fear 
of decision against our venerable Version 
by the English reader of taste and judg- 
ment? Iclose the remarks upon this gen- 
tleman with a sincere wish that he had 
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* «The writer assumes, that there are 
* advantages which enable the present age 
to produce a translation of the Bible supe- 
Letter, &c. p. 289. 


riot to that of 1611.’ 
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been better informed, in regard to the his- 
tory of the Version which he would set 
aside, than to entreat the Archbishop of 
Canterbury to rival the réputation of Dr. 
Rainolds, who persuaded King James, he 
says, in 1607, to the work of the present 
translation. Surely it is well known, that 
this translation was directed to be made 
by the king, very soon after the Contfer- 
ence of Hampton Court, in January, 
1603.4; and the writer might have known, 
that in 1607, the work, after the progress 
of more than three years, was understood 
to be concluded, instead of being only 
then begun !” 

“ I have added, to the Memoirs of Dr. 
Walton, his Vindication of the Polyglot 
against the attack made upon it by Dr. John 
Owen; and I have fresh reason, since I 
determined upon the republication of this 
scarce and valuable work, to rejoice that 
I have added it: inasmuch as an acute 
and learned biographer of Dr. Owen has 
recently disapproved some parts of it, 
and as many persons might iu conse- 
quence be led to imagine that Dr. Wal- 
ton had rendered, in his defence of him- 
self, little service to Learning and Re- 
ligion.” 

We must refer to the Preface itself 
for Mr. Todd’s candid and very able 
Vindication of the learned Prelate, 
which he thus apologetically con- 
cludes : 

‘Upon other points also, respecting 
Dr. Owen and Dr. Walton, I have pre- 
sumed to differ with the biographer of 
the former. And I trust that I have 
guarded against misrepresentation. But 
witb having always avoided verbal errors 
I cannot flatter myself; and for their ap- 
pearance, at any time, I entreat the read- 
er’s pardon.” 

A fine Portrait is given of Bp. Wal- 
ton; with a copious Table of Con- 
tents, and a good Index. 


We close this article with an an- 
nouncement of a future publication 
by this intelligent and indefatigable 
Editor: 

“* Of Greek biblical Manuscripts, which 
are preserved im the Library at Lambeth 
Palace, a particular account was intended 
to accompany these Memoirs of Dr. Wal- 
ton: but it is the pleasure of his Grace 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, the donor 
of them, that such account shall form a 
distinct work.” 


83. Memoirs of the Life and Writings of 
Vittorio Alfieri. Crown 8v0. pp. 220. 
H. Baldwyn. 

IT is a remark of Le Maitre, that 


if we travel in our Native Country 
it 
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it is only a change of scenery, but, if 
we go abroad, ae thing isnew. We 
experienced the delightful interest of 
a foreign journey, io the perusal of 
this little book. It is not an account 
of England by foreigners, a country 
as unintelligible to them, as Greek 
to a Lady; but a book, resembling a 
ripe orange, of exquisite flavour, but 
not indigenous with us. 

We have heard an eminent Physi- 
cian remark, that Genius originates 
in disease. The illustration of the 
position is not necessary ia the pre- 
sent instance, any further, than to 
state, that we cannot reconcile many 
parts of this book to ag us com- 
mon sense; and we may jut bless 
ourselves, that we live in Old Eng- 
land. 

We shall begin with Italian Edu- 
cation, as it was conducted at least 
in the days of Alfieri. 

“The Professors took no care to form 
the minds and morals of their pupils... 
The scholars learned to translate the lives 
of Cornelius Nepos; but none of them, 
nor even their masters, knew any thing of 
the individuals commemorated....Though 
he [Alfieri] could translate Virgil’s Geor- 
gics, he was unable to comprehend the 
most easy of Italian Poets....The scanty 
and bad diet, and the absurdly short time 
allowed the students for sleep, checked 
his growth, and reudered him sickly and 
emaciated.” (pp. 11, 12.) 


Though he felt a growing passion 
for music, he attained little profi- 
ciency in the art, which he attributed 
principally to his taking lessons im- 
mediately after dinner (p. 17). He 
was under the care of a servant, who 
was intoxicated four or five times in 
a week; often locked him up, and 
sometimes beat him (p. 19). To at- 
tain the rank of a Master of Arts was 
the price of the indulgence of learn- 
ing horsemanship, and impelled by 
this stimulus he revived bis recollec- 
tions of logic, physics, and geome- 
tey, and in fifteen - twenty days was 
able to go through a negligent pub- 
lic eee and "Seon he 
hardly knew how, a master of arts, 
and, what was of much more import- 
ance, took his first lesson in horse- 
“ae (p- 21). 

By this horsemanship we suppose 
is meant the art of riding the ma- 
naged horse. Englishmen proverbi- 
ally ascribe bad riding to taylors, 
(who only walk ip sections of cir- 
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cles), but our worst borsemen are 
Quakers, who most resemble in one 
respect the Italians and French. 
None of these rise in the stirrups, 
the only graceful gesture possible on 
the long trot. 

** In their way [to Naples} Elias [his 
Servant} broke his arm by a fall from 
his horse, but he contrived to ‘set it him- 
self, and continued the journey without 
appearing seusible of the pain of bis ac- 
cident.” p. 31. 


We have heard of foreign servants 
carrying a case of lancets, and under- 
standivog Phlebotomy, in case of ac- 
cident upon the road: bat the art of 
using ligatures or splints, in the event 
of breaking a limb, is far superior, 
and ought to be an acquisition of 
every travelling servant. It appears 
(p- 59) that broken limbs by no 
means affect foreigners, as they do 
ourselves. 

Mules we are in the habit of eon- 
sidering as very sure-footed; but we 
find, p. 35, that they are contioually 
stumbling. 

We cannot resist the temptation of 
transcribing the following passage, 
concerning our own fine country, 
where we do not see men of ge- 
nius devoted to that first of the plea- 
sures of lazy intellects, Driving; a 

leasure which animates, but never 
atigues, and is the most agreeable 
known solace (courtship excepted) 
of téte-a-téte conversation; for a dri- 
ver weither makes or hears long 
speeches, the destruction of conver- 
sational intercourse. 

‘€ Alfieri was agreeably disappointed 
on his first arrival in Eogland: the ex- 
cellence of the roads and inns, the beauty 
of the horses and the women, the neat- 
ness and conveniency of the houses, the 
absence of mendicity, and the activity 
and bustle observable in the capital and 
the provincial towns, surprised and de- 
lighted him. In a few months he began 
to tire of balls, suppers, and assemblies, 
and changed his sphere of action from 
the drawing-room to the coach-box. He 
often displayed bis skill io driving at Ra- 
nelagh and the Theatres, and prided him- 
self on his successful dexterity in the 
shock of coaches so frequent in those 
places. He passed five or six hours on 
horseback every moroing, and two or 
three on the box every evening, regard- 
less of the weather....Pleased with the 
beauty of the country, the unaffected 
morality of the iohabitants, the charms 
and modesty of the females, and a4 

an, 
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all, with the freedom of thought and ac- 
tion every where apparent, Alfieri was 
almost inclined to forgive the fickleness 
of the climate, and the melancholy which 
it engendered.” p, 43. 

It is not known to most of our 
readers, that England has been a pri- 
mary cause of recent European re- 
volutions. 

 Alfieri’s brother-in-law frequently 
pressed him to marry, to which he had 
no great aversion; but having visited Eng- 
land at nineteen, and read Plutarch, he 
disdained to settle at Turin, and beget 
subjects for a petty despot.” p. 49. 

Thus foreigners of mind, after vi- 
siting England, despise arbitrary Mo- 
narchs: 

*“* The military despotism of Prussia 
was abhorrent to the fiery reader of Plu- 
tarch, and after being presented to the 
‘great Frederick, whom he heartily hated, 
he hastened to escape from these immense 
barracks.” p. 51. 

Ossian recalled to the memory of 
Alfieri the scenery of Sweden in all 
its wild and desolate sublimity. p. 52. 

We see that a love of learning has 
a tendency to reduce untractable 
tempers; for in Alfieri the ambition 
of learning overcame every obstacle 
of arrogance and indolence. p. 88. 

On account of the indecency of the 
Decameron, usually considered as the 
model of the Italian Language, we 
are glad to find that the “ Galateo 
of Casa is the most perfect model of 
Italian elegance and purity.” p. 93. 

Inp. 108 wearetold that Alfieri wish- 
“ed “* to act the parts, rarely united, 
of a poet and a great man.” p. 103. 

Great-man-ship, it seems, consisted, 
in his ideas, as in those of many 
others, in keeping eight horses and 
a proportionate suite, not in gran- 
deur of sentiment, character, or ac- 
tion; but a certain amount of ex- 

nee, 

From p. 109 we find that the last 
Pretender was a Swinist : 

** He gave way to ebriety in the com- 
pany of his drunken followers ; became 
gross and brutal in his manners, and harsh 
aad insolent to his immediate dependants. 
Illiterate and ill-informed, he retired on 
every new vexation, to consult Nostrada- 
mus, and continued, from the interpre- 
tation of his prophecies, to flatter himself 
with the hope of ascending the throne of 
his ancestors. Previous to his marriage, 
he kept a Mrs, Walkenshaw, a woman of 
vulgar manners, and, like himself, habi- 
tually drunken; they often quarrelled, 
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aod sometimes fought, and exposed them- 
selves not only to their own family, but 
to their neighbours. Rather than part 
with this woman, who was suspected to 
be in the pay of the British Government, 
and for whom he did not entertain the 
slightest affection, he offended and lost 
the services of his most faithful and able 
adherents.” p. 110. 

This information is not novel, but 
it gives one more proof that the 
French Revolution, however bad, 
did not invent the custom of intro- 
ducing spy-mistresses to worm out 
thesecrets of Sovereigns. We strongly 
suspect, that our countrymen can ri- 
val them in ingenuity of any kind. 
The French have been thought to 
exceed us in able swindlers, but we 
doubt it. 

As Time is the only cure for sor- 
row, we think that the following me- 
thod is better than that of attempt- 
ing to reason sufferers out of grief. 
Let natureexhaustitself; for, says Bar- 
row, violent pain, of any kind, is like 
lightning, it either ceases or destroys. 

“ The latter [Gandollini] indulged, in- 
stead of vaiuly endeavouring to repress 
the grief of his friend, and, by his active 
sympathy, succeeded in softening his re- 
gret.” p. 156. 


We must now take our leave of 
Alfieri, from whose Memoirs we learn, 
that the French Revolution and its 
vices were not the cause, but the ef- 
fect of demoralization. Principles 
were things totally neglected in Con- 
tinental Education. Alfieri attempt- 
ed suicide, disregarded adultery, and 
with undeviating selfishness worship- 
ped his own opinions, and habits, and 

assions. The superior Continentals 

ive, as being of military habits, for 
pleasure onl y—English men for riches; 
and hence activity, and the necessity 
of frugality aud character, render 
the pursuit of pleasure only a dis- 
graceful, and, of course, not a gene- 
ral occupation. With foreigners of 
rank, life is a ball, and they are al- 
ways dancing. But still there are 
doctrines to be learned of more im- 
port to society from such memoirs 
as those of Alfieri, than from those 
of mere clockwork, the virtuous au- 
to-biography of the most correct old 
maid in the kingdom. Where there 
is no mind, or character, the nar- 
rative would not interest. Because 
talent and a taste for abstract pur- 
suits do not directly lead to riches, 
they 
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they are not in mavhood seriously 
impressed ; and the cultivation of 
intellect, as essential to happiness and 
independence, is contemned. But it 
controuled the vices of Alfieri. With- 
out it he would have been a butter- 
fly, or a beast. Knowledge is, and 
ought to be, an elegant avocation ; 
for it introduces a contempt, often 
of vice, aud always of frivolous waste 
of time. If there be Dissipation, it 
is seasoned with Remorse. 

We must now cease, wilh recom- 
mending to all future auto- biogra- 
phers, not to record their intrigues. 


84. Framingham, i/s Agriculture, 5c. in- 


cluding the Economy of a small Farm, 
By Edw. Rigby, M.D. F. L. and H.S. 
&c. 8vo. pp. 107. Hunter. 


DR. RIGBY says (p. 8) that ap- 
plications for parliamentary relief by 
the Agriculturists imply only the 
protection and perpetuation of bad 
farming. To this Mr. Webbe Hall, 
the fine initial flourisher in agricul- 
tural penmanship, adds, that if the 
Holkham agriculture was universally 
adopted, the increased production 
would be such, that the National 
Debt, instead of a hump on the back 
of John Bull, would be only a pim- 
ple on his nose. See p. 6, note. 

Weare satisfied of two points, that 
both the fatting stock and arable 
crops might be doubled upon most 
farms by judicious management, viz. 
by creating a staple on poor lands, 
and stall-feeding the working cattle 
upon artificial grasses, roots, and 
cut straw: leaving the grass and hay 
to sheep and oxen. Saint-foin, lu- 
cern, vetches, &c. in the Summer, 
might be economically cultivated, 
ont as a quartern of potatoes, mixed 
with chopped straw, is more nutri- 
tious than half a peck of oats, very 
little hay is wantes fn the winter. 

Mr. Coke of Norfolk, though, as 
to politicks, a gentleman in court- 
dress, ungraceful riding a stubborn 
donkey, is a publick-spirited, noble- 
minded character, whom it would be 
baseness not to respect. 

Mischief, however, may result from 
advertising, 2 la Quack-doctor, abso- 
lute impossibilities; for no fact is bet- 
ter established, than that rack-rentiog 
is the bane of improvement, and that 
poor land cannot be speedily im- 
proved, unless by sacrifices of more 
value than the fee simple. But the 
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first expence is, under the exercise 
of common prudence, the lasts and 
the land, being in this case a mere 
raw material, the proper considera- 
tion is not what is its intrinsic value, 
but what can be made of it, when 
worked up in an advantageous form. 
According to the Holkham exemplar, 
the interest has been compound; but 
Dr. Rigby gives us no account of ex- 
pences; and Mr. Coke's estate, origi- 
nally not 3000/7. a year, is stated as 
now 22,000/. in round numbers; that 
is to say, what was worth at 30 years 
purchase 90,000/. is now worth six 

hundred and sixty thousand pounds. 
Mr. Coke let his lands upoo long 
leases and moderate rents—a wise plan 5 
for thus he induced the tenant to sa- 
crifice capital; and the soil was a 
sandy loam, requiring only manure 
and stiff earths. The plan was the 
right one—contioual plougbing and 
manuriog, till the soil was brought 
to the character of garden mould. 
(Rigby, p. 62.) But what is to be 
done with a stone-brash, where the 
soil is only an inch and a half deep, 
and every ploughing tears up stones? 
Turniping and sheeping for a two 
years crop, after which the soil re- 
turns to barrenoess, is the usual prac- 
tice ; but we perfectly agree with Dr. 
Rigby, p. 94, concerning the ease of 
———s manure, namely, that by 
igging or burning there may, in 
some parts of the field, be created 
a quantity of soil which, mixed with 
dung, may, by a few repetitions of 
the experiment, and shallow plough- 
ing, coat the earth with a staple, 
which, in the end, requires renova- 
tion of fertile power only by com- 
mon manure or compost. Bergman 
describes the best land, as that which 
is not too dry in drought, nor too 
wet in rainy seasons: of course, lands 
with a substratum of lime-stoneshould 
be argillized or clayed, and if that be 
impracticable, mudded; and lands 
with clayey substrata be covered with 
compost, oe and manure. If lo- 
cal situation prohibits either of these 
resources, a soil must be made arti- 
ficially, i.e. a pulverizing material, 
which dung and the carbone of the 
atmosphere will render prolific; and 
breast-ploughing, or paring aod burn- 
ing, with the aid of a kilo, will, in 
nine instances out of ten, fivally ef- 
fect the improvement of the most un- 
promising surface. Ia short, make 
a layer 
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a layer of earth, and feeding stock 
and dung will do the rest; draining 
cases excepted. 

The bad farming therefore, of Dr. 
Rigby and Mr. Webbe Hall, consists, 
in our opinion, of neglect, or igno- 
rance of managing the surface, i.e. 
of not properly preparing the parent 
material. In short, if there be ge- 
nerated only a sufficient depth of 
soil, dunging afterwards will insure 
crops, so far as Providence and sea- 
son permit. The fact is, that far- 
mers do not act upon the mercan- 
tile and just principle; “it is not the 
amount of what I lay out, but what 
will be the return,” which I ought 
to consider; but to let off a pro- 
verb, for the sake of saving room, 
**they spoil the ship for a half-penny 
worth of tar.” Besides, if they have 
not leases, they are justifiably inti- 
midated. But, where they are se- 
cure, and make their first principle 
that of properly creating a staple, 
according to the best means on the 
spot, benefit to themselves and the 
landlord is the infallible result, un- 
der common measures, afterwards. 
This is the only article of faith, by 
virtue of which, in our humble 
knowledge, we can meet and shake 
hands with Messrs. Rigby and Hall, 
as High Priests of the Temple of 
Holkham, and bow to the worshi 
of the Arthur-Youngian Jupiter, his 
Tenants all Hercules Rustici, and his 
Labourers all Fauns; in short, all 
inhabitants of a Mythological Arca- 
dia; at least, one full as real as that. 
As to the mode of improvement, that 
what we say is true, may be proved, 
by comparing the home-steds of 
villas and Windsor great park, with 
the family-soil of Bagshot Heath—a 
poor relation sticking close to a 
more fortunate brother, who cuis 
him with great contempt. 

So much for our own opinions. We 
were highly instructed and amused 
by Dr. Rigby's translation of Cha- 
teuvieux, and consider the conti- 
nental method of inlaying, veining, 
aod varnishing = works, 
as good book-upholstery. Chateu- 
vieux has even higher merit. He 
has bestowed sculptural beauty upon 
the coarse muscle and bony skele- 
tonism of husbandry details. But 
we have to — Dr. Rigby also in 
this work, for the instructive aad 


amusing matter in pages 55, 94, &c. 
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&c.: and if we do not wholly agree 
with him io his sanguine statements, 
it arises only from the self-evident 
truth, that there cannot be one ge- 
neral code of agricultural legidle- 
tion for varieties of soils. Observ- 
ing, therefore, once for all, that Dr. 
Rigby’s book cannot be read with- 
out improvement, we shall, on ac- 
count of our limits, exhibit only two 
curious extracts, viz. those of wooden 
waistcoats and running frogs. 

“The boards [of the Salix cerulea] 
are struck with a grooved plane, into 
narrow ridges, and then with a smooth 
plane, the bigh surfaces are struck off, 
making smooth narrow threads, or ra- 
ther ribbons, which are woven into a 
kind of cloth, and made into Waistcoats, 
which having the singular property of 
being impenetrable to insects, are in 
much request in South America.” p. 24, 

We do not like the structure of 
this paragraph. Here are a grave 
participle and two adult relatives, 
with their children, riding pick-a- 
back on one another in mad romp- 
ing hoity-toitiness. 

“‘ The Natter-jack, or running frog, 
often in the summer time makes his ap- 
pearance in an evening, running along 
stone pavement, Sir James Smith point- 
ed it out as a scarce animal.” p. 31. 

From pure friendship we recom- 
mend the ingenious Doctor in fu- 
ture to attend more to his style. 
As it appears in this book, it would 
be a fine walnut for Blair to peel. 


85. Journal of a Voyage for the Discovery 
of a North-West Passage from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific, under the Orders of Wiil- 
liam Edward Parry, R. N. F. R.S. and 
Commander of the Expedition. 

(Continued from p. 541). 

THE ships being thus stationed 
in the bay named Winter Harbour, 
immediate attention was necessary to 
their security, and to the preservation 
of the stores: and such regulations 
were to be established, as would tend 
to secure the cleanliness, and conse- 
quent health, of the crews during the 
approaching long period of confine- 
ment and comparative inactivity. 

“ Under circumstances of leisure and 
inactivity, such as we were now placed in, 
and with every prospect of its continuance 
during a very large portion of a year, I 
was desirous of finding some amusement 
for the men, during this long and tedious 
interval, I proposed, therefore, to the 
officers, to get up a Play occasionally on 
board the Hecla, as the readiest means of 
preserving 
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preserving among our crews, that eheer- 
fulness and good humour which had 
hitherto subsisted. In this proposal [ 
was readily seconded by the officers of 
both ships; and Lieutenant Beechy hav- 
ing been duly elected as stage-manager, 
our first performance was fixed for the 5th 
of November, to the great delight of the 
ships’ companies. In these amusements I 
gladly undertook a part myself, consider- 
ing that an example of cheerfulness, by 
giving a direct countenance to every thing 
that could contribute to it, was not the 
least essential part of my duty. under the 
peculiar circumstances in which we were 
placed.” 

These theatrical amusements were 
continued at intervals, notwithstand- 
ing the intensity of the cold, to the 
great amusement of the spectators, 
and Mr. Parry himself composed a 
piece, called “ The North West Pas- 
a or, the Voyage Finished ;” 
which set forth the probability of 
theiraccomplishing the object of their 
pursuit, and the honours and rewards 
which would be heaped upon them 
on their return to England. An- 
other expedient for passing this lone- 
some interval, was the establishment 
of a aper, to be called “ The 
Winter Chronicle; or, New Georgia 
Gazette,” of which Captain Sabine 
undertook the task of Editor, and 
the materials were to be supplied by 
voluntary contributions from the 
Officers. 

On the departure of the Sun, the 
weather in Melville Island, as it is re- 
corded to have done in Nova Zembla, 
grew rapidly more severe. The maxi- 
mum temperature, which on the 5th 
of the month was 6° above Zero, fell 
on the 20th to 40° below it; and was 
not much higher on the 30th. The 
officers having daily examined and 
reported the condition of the crews, 
as to personal cleanliness and warmth 
of clothing, the men were accustomed 
to walk or run about the deck, and 
afterwards on shore till noon, when- 
ever the weather would permit. 

* The officers, who dined at two o’clock, 
were also in the habit of occupying one or 
two hours in the middle of the day, in 
rambling on shore, even in our darkest 
period, except when a fresh wind and a 
heavy snow-drift confined them within the 
housing of the ships.” 

“ Not an object was to be seen, on 
which the eye could long rest with plea- 
sure, unless when directed to the spot 
where the ships lay, and where our little 
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colony was planted. The smoke which 
there issued from the several fires, afford- 
ing a certain indication of the presence of 
man, gave a partial cheerfulness to this 
part of the prospect; aud the sound of 
voices, which during the cold weather could 
be heard at a much greater distance than 
usual, served now and then to break the 
sileuce which reigned around us; a silence 
far different from that peaceful composure 
which characterizes the landscape of a 
cultivated country ; it was the death-like 
stillness of the most dreary desolation, 
and the total absence of animated ex- 
istence, Such indeed was the want of ob- 
jects to afford relief to the eye, or amuse- 
ment to the mind, that a stone of more 
than usual size appearing above the snow, 
in the direction in which we were going, 
i diately b a mark on which 
our eyes were unconsciously fixed, and 
towards which we mechanically advanced. 
Dreary as such a scene must necessarily 
be, it could not, however, be said to be 
wholly wanting in interest, especially when 
associated in our minds with the pecu- 
liarity of our situation, the object which 
had brought us thither, and the hopes 
which the least sanguine among us some- 
times entertained of spending a part of 
our next winter in the more genial climate 
of the South-Sea islands. Perhaps too, 
though none of us then ventured to con- 
fess it, our thoughts would sometimes in- 
volantarily wander homewards, and insti- 
tute a comparison between the rugged 
face of nature in this desolate region, and 
the livelier aspeet of the happy land which 
we had left behind us.” 


A servant of Captain Sabine, being 
employed in extinguishing a fire 
which occurred in the house on shore, 
remained in the open air, with naked 
hands, for a considerable time, when 
the thermometer was from 43 to 44 
degrees below zero. His fingers were 
immediately plunged into a cold bath ; 
but the water in contact with them 
continued to congeal, even half an 
hour after they had been immersed ; 
and it was upwards of two hours be- 
fore their flexibility was restored. 
Pain ensued, so acute as to occasion 
faintness; very active inflammation, 
reaching up to the arm, followed; 
and each hand, from the wrist down- 
ward, was speedily enclosed in a blad- 
der, containing upwards of a pint of 
fluid. On three fingers of one hand, 
and on two of the other, this vesica- 
tion did not form, and they conti- 
nued cold and insensible at the extre- 
mities, even when the action of the 
arteries had been restored as far A. 

ec 
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the first joints. When inflammation 
subsided, a separation between the 
dead and living parts took place, and 
amputation of them became necessary. 

On February the 3rd, the sun was 
seen with about half its diameter 
above the horizon; its re-appearance 
being thus accelerated twelve days, 
by the elevating power of refraction. 

During the first few days of March, 
there was a prevalence of compara- 
tively milder weather, which occa- 
sioned a thaw in the ships. On 
the 24th of June frequent showers 
of snow fell; and, about the same 
time, the ice in the offing was ob- 
served to be in motion; receding, 
with a loud grinding noise, at the rate 
of a mile ao hour; and the dissolu. 
tion went on so rapidly, that, by the 
6th of July, holes were washed quite 
through to the sea beneath. On the 
Sist of July, the whole body of ice in 
the harbour was observed to be in 
motion ; and at one, P. M. on the Ist 
of August, the ships weighed, and 
ran out of the harbour. 

That the existence of any communi- 
cation between Barrow’s and Behring’s 
Straits has been indisputably proved, 
it would be at least premature to 
affirm. So far, however, as the limits 
of our knowledge have been extended 
by this voyage, we are entitled to 
maiotain that the probability of a 
communication existing is greatly 
heightened. That portion of the 
glove which has hitherto been consi- 

ered to consist of svulid continent, 
has been found to be broken into de- 
tached portions, intersected by nu- 
merous navigable channels; and it is 
but fair to presume that the number 
of these inlets will be increased by 
future observation. The possibility 
of penetrating through the barrier of 
ice, has also been demonstrated; and 
these two circumstances give us rea- 
son to hope, that perseverance in fol- 
lowing the clue with which we are 
now presented, may enable us at 
length to unravel the mazes of this 
hitherto inexplicable labyrinth. At 
the same time we must remember 
what has been accomplished in an- 
other direction. In 1817-18, Lieut. 
Kotzebue, in the Russian service, en- 
tered, in lat. 674°, into an inlet on the 
West coast of America, into which he 
penetrated as far as the meridian of 
160° West of Greenwich. Now, Lieu- 


tenant Parry, in an opposite direc- 
tion, advanced as far as the 113th de- 
gree; so that there are, between the 
points at which they respectively 
stopped, no more than forty-seven 
degrees, measured on a circle of very 
small radius. What is still more im- 
ortant, the natives of this inlet in- 
ormed Lieut. Kotzebue, that at the 
bottom of the inlet, was a strait, 
through which there was a passage 
into the great sea; and that it re- 
quired nine days’ rowing with one of 
their boats, to reach it. This sea 
could be no other than the Polar 
Ocean ; and, if such a strait really 
exist, which we can find no present 
reasov to doubt, its entrance cannot 
be very far removed from the limit of 
Lieut. Parry’s progress. At the same 
time, to counteract the expectation 
which we might otherwise entertain 
of his penetrating to this strait, and 
by that to the Pacific, it must be ac- 
koowledged that his first attempt in 
1819 to pass beyond the Western ex- 
tremity of Melville Island, and still 
more, his renewed efforts in 1820, 
prove that in the state of the ice in 
that quarter, there is something pecu- 
liarly unfavourable to any farther pro- 
gress. Even, however, if this channel 
should prove impenetrable, there are 
others, leading in a more Southerly 
direction, particularly Regent’s Inlet, 
to be explored, through some of 
which we confidently hope that the 
long-sought passage may be found. 

On the 29th of October, Lieutenant 
Parry Janded at Peterhead, accom- 
panied by Captain Sabine and Mr. 
Hooper. Both ships came into the 
Thames about the middle of Novem- 
ber, and were paid off at Deptford on 
the 2ist of the following month. 


86. A Political View of the Times; or, 
a dispassionate Inquiry into the Mea- 
sures and Conduct of the Ministry and 
Opposition. Svo. pp. 175. Warren. 
WE would wish, as far as we are 

able, to render our Journal a Lite- 

rary Watering-place, not the dirty 
shup of a political Fire-work-maker, 
optimé Grace, Pyrotechnist. The 
language of party is that of pas- 
sion, or folly ; at the best, that of 
partial advocacy. Sometimes, how- 
ever, circumstances compel us to sit 
upright in our arm-chairs, and our 
visages in solemn aspect, adjust our 

wigs, 
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wigs, and deliver our opinions, care- 
fully preserved for state occasions, 
with due oracular Sooty. 

This we are now, from the pamph- 
let before us, compelled to do in pro- 
per form. Convinced, as we are, that 


either a Constitutional Monarchy or. 


a Military Despotism is the only se- 
curity against Anarchy, we have no 
hesitation in preferring the former; 
and consider loyalty not only a dic- 
tate of prudence, but of patriotism. 

A Sovereign power must be recog- 
nized, or there can be no Magistracy, 
and as perpetual contention for that 
power is not consistent with autho- 
rity, law, or safety, we think that 
common sense and common interest 

uire that power to be hereditary. 

iassed by these principles, we re- 
gard the person and office of the So- 
vereign, as consecrated objects, ac- 
knowledged to be such both by Re- 
ligion and Law, the highest human 
authorities. And as the political ac- 
tion of the chief power cannot be des- 
potick, we prefer any navigation with 
a rudder, whatever may be the occa- 
sional variations of the Royal com- 
pass, to dangerous voyages by sails 
alone, managed by unskilful dema- 
gogues. The aura popularis is not 
a trade-wind. 

With the people at large, Politicks 
are a mere matter of feeling. We, 
therefore, as principled and reflect- 
ing loyalists, have viewed with pain, 
that pulling up of flood-gates which 
the Queen’s business has excited, in 
its exhibition much resembling the 
Saturnalia, or a Feast of Fools. It 
has been a perfect revelry of tumb- 
ling and somersetting, 4 la Grimaldi, 
by the old performer Fuss, in a Dra- 
ma, where the torture of the Inqui- 
sition has been converted into a Pan- 
tomime. But the appearance of Fuss 
is always suspicious. ‘To establish 
what is false,” says Madame Stael, 
“‘ we must act and act incessantly, 
while Time and Inaction always dis- 
cover what is true *.” 

It is a manly duty, in our opinion, 
not to treat a Woman in the spirit of 
malice; but propriety of conduct is 
the strongest test of common sense ; 
and to act, as her Majesty has done, 
is to create a dangerous wound, in 





* Delphine, part iv. Lett. 30. 
Gent. Mac. Suppl, XCI. Part I. 
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order to try if it can be cured. Let 
us cast up the sum from the figures 
of facts, clearly written down, and 
not mere cyphers; viz. gross indis- 
cretions. We ourselves are henpeck- 
ed; but notwithstanding our subju- 
gation, we should burst into violent 
rebellion if our Dame Partlet, fond 
as we are of her for her attachment 
and beauty, only yet autumnal, 
should chuse a pet man by way of 
lap-dog, and woo with him seclusion 
and privacy. Of what avail, under 
such circumstances, are protestations 
of innocence. A wise man, and high 
public character would not be seen 
walking Piccadilly in open day with 
a harlot, or, if he did, appeal to the 
world in justification of his conduct. 
We have no wish to enter into the 
question of innocence or guilt, be- 
cause we are satisfied with thinkin 
that her Majesty’s indiscretion throug 
her whole life, in reference to her sta- 
tion, is a subject of absolute astonish- 
ment. That station requires the wis- 
dom of the serpent to be united with 
the innocence of the dove, and, if the 
arbitrary enforcement of the Mar- 
riage Act, without any previous ac- 
quaintance of the parties, produced 
a discordant union, we know that only: 
one side of the question has ever been 
before the publick. If faction has 
been pleased, however absurdly, to 
compare an amiable and benevolent 
Sovereign to the eighth Henry, his 
more just and dutiful subjects may 
demand an opposite exhibition Of the 
real essential majesty of Catharine ; 
and, as the Queen’s Advocates state 
the affair to be a mere question of 
manners, why were not those habits 
consulted which Englishmen, and the 
Royal Husband, as one, had a right 
to expect? When the first rupture 
ensued, a large party was alarmed for 
the permanent security (we speak 
feelingly) of the most powerful Go- 
vernment in Great Britain, namely 
Petticoat Government, which would 
convert the Sovereign into a subject, 
and allow the sceptre to none but he- 
roines of the tongue. The exculpa- 
tory evidence of Mrs. Rowe, upon 
the first charges against the Princess 
of Wales, admitted flirtation upon 
the part of her Royal Highoess, 
which flirtation unavoidably led to 
imputation; but what else could - 
sult 
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sult than very alarming suspicions 
from the disgusting indelicacy of se- 
lecting only a male attendant for a 
companion of privacy. Under these 
circumstances, acts of her Majesty’s 
own creation, neither the King or 
his Minister, could have acted other- 
wise than they did, unless they had 
been lost to every honourable feel- 
ing, and wilfully connived at dis- 
grace. At first they took the kind- 
est step, that of recommending vo- 
luntary exile. ‘If you give me rea- 
son,” says Bishop Sherlock, “ for 
thinking you gailty, can you justly 
blame me for supposing you so?” 
But even admittiog her Majesty's 
very solema plea of innocence, is 
Royal rank a play-thing, a top or 
a tetotam to play a children’s game 
with, or a ball for a collared spa- 
niel to fetch and carry? Is the first 
Gentleman in the world to endure a 
levity, which, if permitted, would im- 
peach either the understanding or the 
dignity of the Monarch, perhaps em- 
boldea traitors, and excite conspi- 
racy. If we take the dynasty of the 
Georges, and compare it with any 
other dynasty of the Plantagenets, 
Tudors, or Stuarts, who cannot see 
the triumphant superiority of the 
kind and paternal goveroment of the 
former. And are their subjects to 
clamour them into an indefensible 
connivance at follies, or suspected 
criminalities? According to this doc- 
trine, the marriage ceremony, merely 
as such, and suo jure, compels a bus- 
band to act like a fool, even though 
that husband be a king. 

Indiscretions, like those which we 
have mentioned, could not result 
from inimical stratagems, but from 
absolute imprudence. Thus far only 
we have gone by way of bringing 
to the knowledge of the publick the 
pamphlet before us, which is most 
ably written; but it would be as easy 
to carry live eels io a loose coat. 

ocket, as to silence the Queen’s 
riends or enemies. Our own opi- 
nion is, that no husband could or 
ought to endure the acknowledged 
partiality, we do not say guilty par- 
tiality, which her Majesty showed 
to Bergami; for, according to the 
old story, if Cesar’s wife ought not 
to be suspected, why should the con- 


sort of the King of England be so? 
At the same time, it is to be acknow- 
ledged in behalf of her Majesty, that 
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women, though provided they are 
not publickly exposed, take care that 
their cats in the bag shall not betray 
them by mewing aloud; while the 
love affairs of innocent foolish girls, 
are matters of public prattlement 
among all the spinsters of the neigh- 
bourhood. 

We readily admit the solid ability 
with which this pamphlet is written; 
but we do not extract from it for 
the following reasons. Its object is 
to cry down Queenism and Radical- 
ism. Now we think it an absurd pre- 
sumption, that the friends of either 
will attend to common sense, because 
it would unsolder all their pots, and 
let their porridge into the fire. The 

uestion of the Queen and the Ra- 

icals is now in a state of suspended 
animation at least, and, in all puz- 
zling political, military, and private 
cases, the prudent step, where there 
is no immediate danger, is to gain 
time, because that will soon present 
a new state of things, where the right 
mode of conduct is clearly to he dis- 
covered. If you are benighted in an 
unknown wood, it is often better to 
wait till daylight, than to try to get 
out of it by rash experiment. 


87. Observations introductory to a work 
on English Etymology. By John Thom- 
son, M.A.S. and late Private Secre- 
tary to the Marquess of Uastings, Go- 
vernor-General of India. Second Edit. 
4to. not paged all through. Murray. 
THERE are two periods in the His- 

tory of Language, without a proper 

consideration of which, ideas upon 
the subject must be inaccurate. 

The first is, the nomination of ob- 
jects by vocal signs alone, out of 
which must necessarily arise the parts 
of speech, at least so far as they re- 
fer to things and actions. Originally, 
according to Horne Tooke, these 
parts of speech were only nouns and 
verbs. The rapid spread of a nick~- 
name among villagers will show 
how easily such a language is dif- 
fused. 

The second, in point of consequence, 
but not in order of time, is the for- 
mation of analphabet upon the sounds 
of the voice. This invention, from 
the introduction of an arbitrary or- 
thography, must have mainly contri- 
buted to distinctions, founded upon 
different pronunciation, even in the 
same language. _ 
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It is plain that men both must and 
will have names for things and ac- 
tions: and the more names of things, 
different in kind, occur in a language, 
the more civilized is or has been the 
nation to which it belongs. For in- 
stance, the work of Vitruvius implies 
aa elaborate skill in architecture ap- 
pertaining to the nation to which the 
terms originally belonged. 

That there was one original lan- 
guage in the infancy of society is 
matter of course, if mankiad are de- 
scended from one stem; but differ- 
ences of situation, habits, and in- 
ventions, must have promeestes new 
words. If the life of a Greenlander 
and an Hindoo must necessarily be 
dissimilar, their dictionaries cannot 
contain mere different appellations 
of the same things or actions. On 
the contrary, the words in the names 
of things, will indicate the climate 
and situation; for, where subsistence 
is difficult, refinement will be more 
tardy of growth. 

There can be no doubt, therefore, 
that the Philosophical History of a 
Nation may be formed from its lan- 
guage; but this rule cannot be ap- 
plied to etymology, because its modes 
of action apply to the second period, 
when an alpbabet has been founded 
upon tones of the voice, an invention 
certainly not to be ascribed to Cad- 
mus; the first letters, being proba- 
bly as rude and indistinct as the Irish 
Ogbann. Business cannot be conduct- 
ed without memoranda of transac- 
tions; and the ale-house score of up- 
lettered publicans shows that an al- 
phabet must be created ; and the ac- 
tion of the telegraph, only possible 
under fixed and definite signs, will 
demonstrate the necessity of a com- 
mon character: nor is this an inven- 
tion of great difficulty. The cluck 
of a hen calling her chickens may 
be denoted by a succession of short 
strokes, and her angry scream of 
alarm by a slurring line. 

Differences of accentuation natu- 
rally create variations of orthogra- 
phy; and wherever there remains a 
rafficient assimilation of sound, the 
Etymologist is safe, if the word ap- 
plies to the same object. 

Mr. Thomson’s work is profound, 
and in much we agree with him, and 
in much we differ. In the old poe- 
tical chronicle of Robert of Glou- 
cester, formed almost wholly of Teu- 
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tonick words, scarcely a disyllable is 
to be seen for pages. By presuming, 
therefore, that the monosyllables, in 
the main, belong to the Northern 
Languages, and the others to Nor- 
man French, and Latin, (a vernacu- 
lar language in the middle age, where 
writing was concerned) we conceive 
nothing more easy than to etymo- 
logize English words. The ooly 
danger is going too far; for etymo- 
logy is much like a watch, of which 
the main spring is broken, wind it 
up, and it will not stop till it runs 
down again. The same advice should 
be given to Bankers and Etymolo- 
gists. Do not speculate. 

Mr. Thomson has, in the specimen 
puaee. given us a taste of his skill; 
ut we see in the Essay too strong a 
bias te the Northern nations. To us 
it seems improbable that the cold 
climates were of the earliest occu- 
pation. Were we to undertake an 
Etymological Dictionary, we should 
take the names of things in the Jan- 
guage of every nation. Nankeen, 
(purely Eastern) would not be found 
in any Gothic dictionary: but there 
are many words which would only 
exhibit different modes of spelling or 
pronouncing. Thus we should ar- 
rive at what is a Dialect or Patois 
only, for such we conceive the Go- 
thic and Anglo-Saxon to be, by in- 
terlarding consonants from rustic pro- 
nunciation with the parent tongue, 
while in nations more civilized it was 
softened down by vowels and liquids. 
The difficulty of etymology is to dis- 
cover the parent original language ; 
and that must, we conceive, be the 
one to which there are the greatest 
number of assimilating words in all 
languages. Acting therefore under 
a prejudice on the subject, we are 
scarcely fair criticks of Mr. Thom- 
son’s work: especially as many lan- 
guages, presumed different, are only 
the same, variously spelt and pro- 
nounced; and time is perpetually 
occupied in disfiguring or improvin 
even these. Bye and bye, we sha 
have a Philosophical Language, form- 
ed by izing nouns, thus converting 
them inte verbs, &c. &c. &c. 


88. Two Sermons: 1. On the Duty and 
Reasonableness of Loyalty. 2. On the 
Duty and Reasonableness of that Me- 
dium, in respect to Christian Faith and 
Practice, which lies between the ex- 
tremes of Apathy and Enthusiasm. The 
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former preached in the Parish Church of 
Chepstow, July 25, 1819. By the Rev. 
Richard Pearson, B. A. of St. John’s 
College, Oxford ; and late Curate of the 
Parishes of St. Briavel’s and Hewels- 
field, in the Diocese of Gloucester. 8v0. 
pp. 40. Hatchard. 


THE title of these Sermons sufii- 
ciently indicates their complexions 5 
and they are creditable to the 
Preacher, who inscribes them to the 
Incumbent and Inhabitants of the 
Parishes of St. Briavel’s and Hew- 
elsfield, ‘‘as a token of the grate- 
ful recollection, in which a brief, 
but affectionate pastoral connexion 
(unhappily interrupted by illness) is 
held by their sincere well-wisher.” 


“If either of the following Addresses 
prove effectual to recall one disaffected 
subject to the duty owing to his King, or, 
above all, one indifferent or enthusiastic 
Christian to the duty owing to his God, 
his object will be answered.” 


89. The Third Tour of Doctor Syntax, 
in Search of a Wife. A Poem. 8vo. 
pp. 279, and xxix Plates. Ackerman. 


IN a Work written as this Tour 
professedly is, we are not to expect 
the sublimity of Lord Byron or of 
Walter Scott—the pathetic touches 
of Crabbe or of Wordsworth—the 
refined strains of Southey or of Ro- 
gers,—or the melodious notes of a 
modern Anacreon. But we have all 
that the Author professes to gives 
and, after what we have said of the 
Second Tour io our last Volume, p. 
531, it may be sufficient to let our 
Ocrocenanian Barp tell his own 
story. 

“* This prolonged Work is, at length, 
brought to a close.—It has grown to this 
size, under rare and continuing marks of 
public favour; while the same mode of 
Composition has been employed in the 
last, as in the former Volumes. They 
are all equally indebted to Mr. Rowland- 
son’s talents. It may be considered as 
presumption in me, and at my age, to 
sport even with my own Dowdy Muse; 
but, from the extensive patronage which 
Docror Syntrax has received, it may be 
presumed that, more or less, he has con- 
tinued to amuse, And I, surely, have 
no reason to be dissatisfied, when Time 
points at my Eightieth Year, that I can 
still afford some pleasure to those who are 
disposed to be pleased, Tue Auruor.” 


In his Search after a Wife poor 
Syntax encounters many ridiculous 
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Adventures; one of which, an un- 
fortunate accident at Tulip Hall, is 
accompanied by a very humourous 
delineation, and thus described : 


—— “ The breakfast o’er, 

The whole a pleasing prospect wore ; 

When Ma’am propos’d to show the glory 

Of her renown’d Conservatory, 

Where every plant and flower was found 

That takes a root in British ground; 

While many a native it could boast 

Of distant clime and foreign coast: 

Nor did her fine harangue neglect 

The true Botanic Dialect. 

But just as Syntax felt inclin’d 

To speak the impulse of his mind, 

And, with a ready force, dispense 

His scientific eloquence, 

She urg’d him to direct an eye 

To a fine Rose of Tartary : 

* It is upon the upper row, 

So mount, and bring it here below, 

And I’ll refresh it as ] stand 

With a full wat’ring-pot in hand.’ 

Careful, and step by step he movw’d, 

But just as he successful prov’d, 

A shelf gave way, another follow’d, 

Ma’am Tulip scream’d, the gard’ner hal- 
loo’d, 

While Syntax join’d the gen’ral bawling, 

And soon upon the ground was sprawling ; 

When, scatter’d round upon the green, 

Pots, flowers, and hat and wig were seen. 

The lady trembling, from the spout 

Let the cool, sprinkling water out, 

Which did in various streamlets play 

On Syntax as he struggling lay. 

* O cease,’ he cried, ‘ these rills to pour, 

My head is neither pot nor flower, 

And for the flowers my brains produce, 

They’re not for Lady Tulip’s use; 

If with these dripping favours crown’d, 

Have mercy, or they ’ll all be drown’d.’ 

He roll’d away and then uprose 

His moisten’d drapery to compose; 

But when she saw, on looking round, 

The fragments scatter’d o’er the ground, 

O never did the realms of Drury 

Display a more decided fury. 

* See,’ she exclaim’d, ‘ you horrid Bruin, 
The matchless mischief you’ve been doing! 
These plants, I tell you, cost me more 
Than a year’s tithes could e’er restore, 
Ill-luck, in its worst guise, is seen, 

In that beshrivel’d face and mien ! 
Be gone, you old, ill-boding fright, 
Haste, leave my house, and quit my sight! 
The lemon-scented moss that came 
From I've forgot the frightful name, 








And my conundrum tulip’s gone, 

A flower so rare, that’s scarcely known 
In any hot-house but my own. 

It makes my blood with vengeance boil, 
That you this Eprw should despoil !” 

* Epen,’ he said, ¢ it may appear, 

For I behold a Serpent here ; 


Though 
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Though not with one attractive feature 
To tempt the heart of Human Creature.’ 
© Gard’ners,’ she cried, ‘ where are you all? 
Expel this instant from the hall 

This saucy Parson, chase him hence, 
And kick him for his insolence.’ 

At him the wat’ring pot she threw, 

His arms repell’d it as it flew, 

When it return’d a hollow sound, 

As it bounc’d from the verdant ground. 
But when a fork she sought to wield, 
The Doctor did not wait to yield, 

But to the Fury left the field ; 

And with quick steps the prudent sage 
Sought refuge at the Vicarage ; 

Where, with his pipe and balmy ale, 

He jok’d and told his curious tale.” 

The Doctor subsequently advertises 
for a Wife, (which gives occasion for 
a laughable Plate); and is conducted 
to the Hymeneal Altar—meets with a 
pradent wife, and lives happy and re- 
spected. Like Addison, however, the 
Author leaves not his Hero to be con- 
tinued by an inferior pen. After pre- 
serving his Wife from a premature 
death, he is himself hurried to the 
grave; and the closing scene is orna- 
mented with a neat Engraving of the 
Tomb; which 
‘* Near path-way-side appear’d, 
By Worthy’s sadden’d friendship rear’d : 
Near it, the dark, o’erspreading yew 
Sheds tears of morn and evening dew ; 
And, as the sculpture meets the eye, 

* Actas, Poor Syntax !’ with a sigh, 

Is read by every passer by ; 

And wakes the pensive thought, sincere, 
For ever sad !—for ever dear !” 





90. Letters on History. Part I. Sacred, 
Pari II. Profane. 2 vols. 12mo. pp. 


174, 248. Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy. 


THE subjects of the first of these 
Volumes are, after an Introductory 
Chapter, “* The Principles of Reli- 
gion ;” “ The Authority of the Gos- 
pels ;” ‘* Prophecies;” “ The Ele- 
ments of History ;” “ Sketch of Sa- 
cred History ;” “ History of Ruth ;” 
“ Job ;” “ Prophetical Books ;” 
** Psalms;” and ‘* Hebrew Music.” 
The Second Part contains an Epi- 
tome. of Grecian, Roman, and Eng- 
lish History ; and from each Portion 
we transcribe a short but well-drawn 
Character. 

** Daniel is both an historical and pro- 
phetical writer. He was descended from 
the royal family of Judab, and at the age 
of twenty was carried to Babylon. He 
lived to the advanced age of ninety years. 


He was a remarkable man, most eminent 
for bis piety and that manly courage that 
fears not man, when duty to God is in- 
volved.—His prophecies are divided into 
five distinct branches: The Civil History 
of the World—The Papacy—Mohammed- 
ism—The reign of Infidelity, and the reign 
of Saints.—His style abounds with many 
beauties—the distinctness of the Historian, 
the elevation of the Poet, and the subli- 
mity of the Prophet, with the piety of the 
Believer—‘ an excellent spirit was found 
in bim’.” 

‘The Duke of York, who succeeded 
his brother Charles II. by the title of 
James the Second, had been brought up 
a Papist, by his mother, and was ex- 
tremely bigoted to his principles, He 
was fifty-two years of age when he as- 
eended the throne, 

“la domestic life, the character of 
James was irreproachable. Indeed he 
possessed many requisites for a good 
Sovereign, but a disregard to the reli- 
gion of his country rendered them nuga- 
tory. There was one quality he pos- 
sessed, which is the spring of many vir- 
tues—Sincerity. James lived thirteen 
years in France, during which period he 
made three fruitless attempts to regain 
his crown. He died at St, Germains, in 
the sixty-third year of his age. An in- 
terregnum ensued, after his abdication, 
till February following, when William 
and Mary, Prince and Princess of Orange, 
were offered the crown and accepted it.” 


91. A Catechism of Chemistry ; contain- 
ing a Concentrated and Simple View of 
its Elementary Principles; adapted to 
those commencing the Study of that Sci- 
ence. By an p bali 12mo. pp. 166. 
Oliver and Boyd. 

** IN conveying instructions in Che- 
mistry, two methods are adopted by sys- 
tematic writers: the Synthetic, iv which 
a view of the simple or elementary sub- 
stances is first presented, and the com- 
pounds are afterwards detailed; and the 
Analytic, which is precisely the reverse.” 

** For the successful cultivation of 
Chemistry, both science and art are ne- 
cessary, that is to say, a profound know- 
ledge of its laws and principles, and great 
manual dexterity in the application and 
management of delicate instruments; ac- 
quisitions which require so much labour 
and patience, that there are few whose 
avocations can permit them to attain them. 
—But the bulk of mankind may, never- 
theless, easily acquire aud derive much 
pleasure from a general knowledge of 
Chemistry.” 

To both descriptions of Students 
this little Work may be acceptable. 

92. 
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92. Hogo Grotius Veritate Religionis Chris- 
tiane, with the Notes of the Author, Le 
Clerc, and others, translated into English. 
For the Use of Schools and Students. 12mo. 
pp. 224. Whittaker. 

IN the hope of assisting the young 
Scholar in the study of this valuable 
Treatise on the Evidences of the 
Christian Religion, the Editors have 
commendably executed a complete 
translation of the whole of the Notes 
of Grotius and Le Clerc, with some 
few others, and appended them in 
their places under the Latin text. 


93. The Elements of Anglo-Saxon Gram- 
mar: to which are added, a’ Praxis and 
Vocabulary. By the Rev. J. L. Sisson, 
M.A. of Clare-ball, Cambridge. 8vo, 
pp. 84. Longman and Co. 


MUCH to the credit of the pre- 
sent age, the study of the Anglo- 
Saxon Language is not only consi- 
dered to be useful, but in some de- 

ree is become fashionable ; and we 

oubt not, will be rendered still more 
so by this Grammar ; which has been 
compiled with a view of offering to 
the public, ia a compressed form, the 
parts of Dr. Hickes’s Anglo-Saxon 
Grammar, a Book now rare. 

“An increasing research into Works 
published during the infancy of English 
Literature, and the prevailing Taste for 
Antiquarian Studies, (neither of which 
can be successfully pursued without a 
Knowledge of Anglo-Saxon) have induced 
the Compiler to attempt what he has long 
looked for from abler hands. — In the 
Arrangement of this Work, the Plan of 
Dr. Valpy’s excellent Latin Grammar bas 
been adhered to, as closely as the pecu- 
liarities of the two Languages would per- 
mit ; and whilst brevity has been through- 
out consulted, obscurity has at the same 
time been carefully avoided.” 


94. The School Prayer- Book ; being a 
Week’s Course of Prayers for the Tie 
of Schools and Young Persons; and 
some Select Psalms and Hymns. 12mo. 
pp. 140. Williams, Eton. 


THE respectable situation which 
the Publisher of this Volume fills 
at Eton is a sufficient guarantee for 
the purity and utility of the Work. 

“The Prayers, he trusts, will be found 
appropriate, and concise, but at the same 
time comprehensive. The language has 


been rendered as Scriptural as possible, 
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interspersed with passages from the Com- 
mon Prayer-Book, The Collect for the 
Day may with propriety be added to any 
of the Prayers. Prefixed to each Collect 
will be found a short Catechism, explana- 
tory of the Church Service, or Scriptural 
terms; and where the Saiuts’ Days oceur, 
an abstract of their lives has been given, 
The Church Catechism, indispensible in 
a work of this nature, has been inserted 
likewise in French, that language being 
so generally taught in Schools.” 


95. Advice to the Physician, the Sur- 
geon, and the Apothecary, and to their 
Patients; after the manner of Dean 
Swift. By a Physician. 8vo. pp. 73. 
Freeman. 

THOUGH the Proression in ge- 
neral is far beyond the shafts of 
this Adviser, there are doubtless some 
Interlopers who may wince at the 
Satire, and feel some palpabie hits; 
and the utility of some of the 
writer’s remarks may atone for their 
ironical introduction. 

The observations on the Censor. 
ship of the College, we trust, may 
be too severe; but the propriety of 
the examination for candidates for 
diplomas being still continued in La- 
tin, is worth consideration. ‘“ The 
Hints upon Preparatory Schoels,” 
and on the “ Treatment of Child- 
ren and Infants,” appear to be ori- 
ginal, and deserve attention. 

With the Author we also depre- 
cate the too frequent use of Calomel. 
After reprobating the use of the Cir- 
cuta (Hemlock), he adds, 


“ For the sake of novelty, or fashion, 
there have been not a few martyrs to 
other articles, yclept, remedies ; and we 
are no friends to, at least we have great 
doubts of, the Digitalis ; the Hyosciamus, 


- the Strar:monium, the Humulus Lupulus, 


the Quassia, and some others ; medicines, 
whose high sounding names are apt to 
mislead the unskilful, but whose effects 
are only to be personally felt, to be fairly 
appreciated.” 

“We would have every favourer and 
prescriber of the Digitalis, and the other 
before mentioned active and disgusting 
articles, prevailed on, to swallow what 
he is so fond of advising for others; that 
is to say, hob-nod with his patient.” 

His directions for the Sick Nur- 
sery are judicious; and his remarks 
on the division of Medical labour 
have some foundation. 

LITE- 
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LITERATURE AND SCIENCE. 


a 


Tur Newsrarer Paass. 


An account of all the Weekly Newspa- 
pers published in London on Saturdays 
and Sundays, and also of those Sunday 
prints of which there is a Monday edition, 
laid before Parliament some weeks ago, 
has suggested to us the idea, that a gene- 
ral view of the Newspaper press, as it exists 
at the present time, might not be an unac- 
ceptable paper to lay before our Readers. 
In many cases it is impossible to do more 
than approximate facts; but, from our 
inquiries into the sabject, we will venture 
to say, that the result of our investigation 
will be found to coincide, very nearly, with 
the true state of the case. When this is 
looked at, the prodigious extent of this 
species of periodical circulation, and its 
consequently prodigious effects upon the 
minds of the people, will strike every 
thioking person with wonder ; and the in- 
fluence upon manuers, as well as the poli- 
tical and moral influence of these slight 
but ever acting engines, will merit, perhaps 
obtain, a graver cousideration than has 
ever yet been given to them in a compre- 
hensive form. 

We shall begin with the Parliamentary 
Return. Even ia its limited scale, the do- 
cument contains the names of forty-two 
journals ; of these, however, several bad 
perished between 1817 and 1820, the years 
embraced in the record: the remaining 
number consequently stands at thirty-two ; 
but, several have originated in the year 
1821, not comprised in this list, which 
would carry the number to within four or 
five of the first total. Of these, twenty-two 
have taken from the stamp-office within 
the year, above three millions and a quar- 
ter of stamps, the lowest number being 
825, the highest, 992,500. The other 
journals enumerated, probably purchase 
their stamps from their stationers, and 
therefore the Stamp-office could furnish no 
clue to their demand. The number of ad- 
vertisements on which duties were paid by 
these journals in 1820 is, in round num- 
bers, about 23,250/. : and the total amount 
of the tax they paid to the Treasury, 
about 46,000/. * 

It is not withio our limits to name all 
the journals to which the foregoing epi- 
tome applies; suffice it to mention those 
of the largest sale :—Bell’s Weekly Dis- 
patch, the Englishman (the highest Sun- 
day), the Examiner, the Guardian, and 





* These calculations are made on the 
face of the sheet laid before the House of 
Commons, but it must be observed, that 
it is extremely incorrect. 


the Literary and London Literary Gazette 
(the highest Saturday), ‘are at between 
yearly 130,000 and 200,000; the County 
Herald above 200,000; Bell’s Weekly 
Messenger, and the News, above 500,000; 
and the Observer, above 900,000. The 
three latter, as well as the Examiner, pub- 
lish on two days, the Sunday and Monday 
(which makes the distinction in the English- 
man and Literary Gazette above parenthe- 
tically noticed), as do many others of 
what are called Sunday Newspapers. 

It is observable, from the return, that, 
in several instances, there has been con- 
siderable fluctuation in the sale of certain 
journals. The best established do not 
vary much; others exhibit a certain and 
rapid decline: one, the Observer, nearly 
doubled in 1820. The most violent of the 
Opposition Press, stand higher in 1819 
than in 1820 ; and in general, it appears, 
that the papers less decidedly of a party 
character, have increased ; while those, of 
@ contrary cast, have diminished. We do 
not, however, pretend to be acquainted 
with all these ; but the Champion, which, 
in 1817, cx d of stamps 64,100, in 
1820, takes only 36,934, Cobbett’s Re- 
gister disappears from the list; Duckett’s 
Dispatch drops from a duty of 300/. to 
22. 5s. 6d. ; the Englishman decreases from 
199,525 to 173,800 ; the Examiner differs 
from 205,000 to 194,500; the Indepen- 
dent Whig, from 50,405 to 4,694; and 
Wooller’s Gazette from 101,415 in 1819, 
to 77,850 in the following year. On the 
other hand, more neutral journals seem to 
have risen:—Bell’s Dispatch, in four 
years, from 75,350 to 132,000; Bell’s 
Messenger, from 573,150 to 607,650; the 
Observer, what we have already noticed ; 
and the minor papers in like ratios. 

All the periodicals above mentioned are 
produced on the Saturday, Sunday, and 
Monday ; but there is another class of 
considerable importance published in the 
Metropolis, which does not come nnder 
the designation of the daily press. There 
are at least five papers (British Mercury, 
Christian Reporter, Philanthropic Gazette, 
Military Gazette, and Moderator) peculiar 
to Wednesday ; one, the Farmer’s Journal, 
claims Monda¥ ; another, the Law Chro- 
nicle, belongs to Thursday ; the Hue and 
Cry, or Police Gazette, is seen every third 
week ; and the Literary Advertiser on the 
10th of every month. On the evenings of 
Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, the 
Evening Mail, London Packet, and Lon- 
don Chronicle ; and on Tuesday, Thurs- 
day, and Saturday, the General Evening 
Post, Commercial Chronicle, Koglish Chro- 

nicle, 
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nicle, and St. James’s Chronicle, which are 
all called “‘ thrice-a-week papers,” are pro- 
mulgated, and, though not much read in 
London, have most of them, we believe, a 
respectable country circulation. In town, 
the population wants its food of news daily 
(almost hourly) ; in the provinces many 
are contented to be instructed on alternate 
days. Then there is the Courier de Lon- 
dres every Tuesday and Friday ; and, 
though last not least of this class, the Lon- 
don Gazette, by authority, every Tuesday 
and Saturday. 

Taking the average of the sale of these 
18 papers at 1,000, their thirty-four im- 
pressions will amount to 34,000 weekly, 
to be added to the first order, or about 14 
millions in the course of the year. 

The third and best known class of Lon- 
don newspapers, consists of the daily Morn- 
ing and Evening publications: the for- 
mer comprehending eight—the British 
Press, Morning Advertiser, Morning Chro- 
nicle, Morning Herald, Morning Post, 
New Times, Public Ledger, and Times. 
The latter, seven—namely, the Courier, 
Globe, Star, Sun, Statesman, Traveller, 
and True Briton. The eight morning pa- 
pers have a daily sale (we speak very 
near the mark) of from 18,000 to 20,000: 
the seven evening papers amount pro- 
bably to from 12,000 to 14,000. We will 
take the two united at a little more than 
$2,000 per diem, which makes an addition 
to the preceding weekly sale of newspa- 
pers of 200,000, and to the yearly total of 
about ten millions and a half. 

The Pp tion of r pers pub- 
lished in London alone, therefore, will on 
these data amount annually to— 

Of Saturday, and Sunday (with 





Monday editions) papers - 3,250,000 
Of other weekly, twice and 
thrice a-week papers - - 1,750,000 


And of daily papers - - = 10,500,000 

Grand yearly total 15,500,000 
or about 300,000 every week, or about 
50,000 every day! 

When we look at the great price of this 
article, which, from its demand, may well 
be reckoned among the necessaries of life, 
at the revenue it produces, without the 
trouble even of collection, at the multitude 
of persons to whem it affords employment, 
at the quantity it uses of manufactures 
and mechanism, paper, type, presses, 
&c. &c. at its various ramifications as a 
source of industry and property in rents, 
insurances, buildings, newsvenders, post- 
ages, conveyances, and above all, at its 
commercial, scientific, social, political, 


and moral influence,, it will stand forward 
to the contemplation as one of the most 
extraordinary objects even of this extraor- 
dinary age. 

But what we have yet considered is only 
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a part of the whole; there are still en in- 
finitely greater number of provincial news- 
papers to be added to the list. There is 
hardly a town of any size in the kingdom 
which has not its journal. Glancing at 
the newsman’s list (published by Newton, 
of Warwick-square), we observe, that Bir- 
mingham has four, Bristol five, Bath four, 
Brighton three, Cambridge two, Canter- 
bury three, Carlisle two, Chelmsford two, 
Chester three, Coventry two, Durbam two, 
Exeter four, Gloucester two, Hull three, 
Ipswich two, Leeds three, Liverpool six, 
Leicester two, Manchester seven, Maid- 
stone two, Newcastle three, Norwich two, 
Nottingham two, Oxford two, Preston two, 
Plymouth three, Sheffield three, Sherborne 
two, Stamford two, Whitehaven two, Wor- 
cester two, and York three. And this list 
(we have not minuted places where papers 
are published once a week) by 00 means 
includes all the country journals publish- 
ed. In England and Wales however, it 
extends its enumeration to one hundred 
aod thirty-three, all of which are weekly, 
except the two belonging to Canterbury, 
which appear twice a week. 

The Isle of Man, Jersey, and Guernsey, 
produce each two weekly journals. 

Scotland has thirty-one in the list, to 
which Aberdeen contributes two, Air two, 
Dumfries two, Dundee two, Edinburgh 
nine, Glasgow four, Inverness two, Kelso 
two, and Montrose two. Of these, three 
Edinburghs are published thrice a week, 
and three twice; two Glasgow’s thrice a 
week, and one twice ; Greenock twice a 
week, and one of the Kelso’s twice a week ; 
raising the whole to forty-seven within 
that period. 

Ireland is enumerated up to fifty-six, 
whereof Belfast has four, Cork four, Clon- 
mell two, Dublin sixteen, Ennis two, Gal- 
way three, Kilkenny two, Limerick four, 
Tralee two, and Waterford two. Among 
these, four of the Dublin are daily, and 
there are others thrice and twice a week, 
to make the total weekly, one hundred and 
twenty-six publications. 

The summa is—weekly. 


English Provincials - - + 135 
The British Isles - - - - 6 
Scotland - - - - - « 47 
Ireland - - - - - = = 126 

Total - - - 314 


And to the honour of these be:it stated, 
that not one of them is published on the 
Sabbath-day, which practice is confined 
to London alone. Many of the Country 
newspapers have a very great sale, so that 
we should not probably far exceed the 
truth if we averaged them at 2,000. The 
result would be above 620 000 weekly, or 
36 millions and a half annually, to be 
added to the mass of the Metropolis, and 
augmenting the grand total to above fifty 
millions 
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millions of sheets within the year, or a 
weekly million distributed over the coun- 
try, and dispatched abroad ! 

We shall pass the Weekly, and just 
sketch a Morning Newspaper ; the contents 
of which would make a three guinea vo- 
lume, as books are now fashionably got up. 

In the first place, the advertisements 
are continually printing. During the sit- 
ting of Parliament, each journal has from 
six to ten, or more gentlemen of literary 
acquirements, engaged in reporting the 
debates. These succeed each other in 
rotation, in the gallery of the House of 
Commons, or space for strangers in the 
Upper House ; and remain, as may be re- 
quisite, half an hour, an hour, or two 
hours respectively, to take notes of what 
passes ; as one retires, another occupies 
his place; and the succession lasts till the 
business is done. In the same way, the 
matter is delivered to the printers: the 
first reporter goes to his office and writes 
out his part of the debate, while the second 
is carrying on the system of note-taking ; 
and so the whole proceeds through three, 
four, five, six, seven, or ten individuals, 
This division of labour renders that prac- 
ticable which we daily see, and which 
would otherwise be thought impossible, 
The same principle is seen in the printing- 
Office, or chapel as it is called.—The prin- 
cipal printer receives the debates written 
en slips of paper, and distributes them to 
his ten or fourteen compositors, to be put 
in type. When finished, the matter is put 
regularly together, and impressions are 
taken as the work goes on, which are sub- 
mitted to another officer, called the Reader, 
for correction. A lad reads the MS. to 
this person, while he cons the proof, and 
jots on the margin the needful alterations. 
Again handed to the compositors, these 
alterations are made in the type ; and the 
proof is read twice more before it is finally 
made up into columns for the editor, and 
for putting into the shape in which it is 
published. The news, and politics, and 
all other branches of the paper, undergo a 
similar process ; and it is altogether curious 
to see the busy and active scene in which, 
perhaps, ten able writers, a great number 
of clever printers, superintending readers, 
correctors, printers, and editors, are all 
co-operating to the same end—the publi- 
cation on the morning of the morrow, of 
that well-filled sheet, of which the very 
commencement was witnessed some twelve 
hours before. The circumstances of get- 
ting the sheets stamped at the Stamp Of- 
fice, wetting for printing, and submitting 
them to the press, in pages or forms (i. e. 
two pages together), it would prolong this 
article too much to detail : we shall only 
mention that, for expedition sake, it is 
often necessary to print the latest made- 
up pages two or three times over! so that, 

Gent, Mac, Suppl. XCI, Parr I. 
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though only one sheet. is produced, it is 
frequently set up, in fac similes, twice or 
thrice. To conclude the whole, the pub- 
lishing of a large impression is, in itself, 
remarkable. The speed with which reams 
of moist paper are counted, and disposed 
of in quires, dozens, and single papers, to 
the various newsmen—the clamour of their 
boys, and the impatience of the devils, 
constitute a spectacle of no common kind. 

The Evening Papers, which take their 
reports from those of the Morning, are, of 
course, spared a very considerable ex- 
pence. Some of the leading morning 
journals disburse, for literary assistance 
and printing, above 200/. weekly: none 
of the Evening, we presume, expend one 
half of that amount, however liberal they 
are in providing for the public entertain- 
ment and information. 

In the Weekly prints, the system is 
nearly the same ; only they proceed more 
leisurely, in consequence of their work be- 
ing spread over six days. Few of them 
employ reporters, or look much after ori- 
ginal matter; except, perhaps, that some 
of the leading Sunday newspapers obtain 
an account from the law courts on Satur- 
day, and of any late news on that day. 
Their expences are thus comparatively in- 
considerable, and their emoluments great. 
It is not easy to speak with certainty, nor 
would it be right in us to do so, of the pro- 
fits of any particular journals; we shall 
therefore conclude by stating the common 
rumour, that, at least, one morning paper 
is worth from fifteen to eighteen ; two from 
eight to ten ; one evening, more than ten ; 
and one, or perhaps two weekly, from 
three to five thousand pounds per annum. 
—Literary Gazette. 





New Sryre op Encravinc on Correr tn 
Atto Retizvo, inveytep sy Mr. W. 
Lizars. 

The progress which has been made dur- 
ing the last thirty years in the mechanical 
arts, and in the application of science to 
the useful purposes of life, has been no 
less remarkable for its rapidity than for 
the variety and importance of the inven- 
tions by which it has been marked. The 
history of the fine arts, during the same 
period, though it does not present us with 
any very splendid achiev ts, has yet to 
record some striking specimens of their ad- 
vancement. One of the most important of 
these is, undoubtedly, the invention of 
Lithography ; an art by which copies of 
drawings of all kinds can be multiplied 
with such a degree of accuracy and faci- 
lity, as to be a complete substitute for 
copper-plate engraving, and, at the same 
time, at such a cheap rate, that the origi- 
nal cost of the stone, and the expence of 
preparing it, either by a transference of 
the drawing to be multiplied, or by a di- 
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rect delineation of it upon the stone, bears 
no proportion to the expense of cutting it 
on copper. , 

It is impossible to speak too highly of 
the great advantages of stone-prioting, in 
those cases to which it is really applicable ; 
but there is some risk of forming too high 
av estimate of its powers, and we fear 
that the public expectations are too san- 
guine to be ultimately gratified. 

In all those cases where the expence of 
copper-plate engraving is very great, com- 
pared with the expence of paper, and of 
taking off the impressions, whether this 
difference arises from the smallness of the 
number of impressions, or from the diffi- 
culty of the engraving, the art of Litho- 
grapby is peculiarly valuable, But when 
the subject to be engraved is a mere out- 
line, such as diagrams, the expense of 
cutting, which on copper is very trifling, 
or when the expense of paper and of tak- 
ing the impression is very great from the 
number of impressions to be thrown off, 
then the original cost of the engraving, 
€ven if it has much work upon it, forms 
such a small part of the whole expense, 
that it would not be adviseable to multiply 
it by stone-printing. 

When we consider that the expense of 
paper is the same in both arts, and that 
the method of taking impressions from 
stone is more troublesome and less certain 
than in taking them from copper, we shall 
have no difficulty in distinguishing the 
particular cases in which we should have 
recourse to Lithography. 

The art of engraving upon wood, though 
imperfect, from the very nature of the 
process, possesses great advantages. If 
we wish to illustrate a subject by a single 
diagram, we are enabled to do it by a 
wood engraving, which is printed from it 
along with the types, and which, there- 
fore, saves all the expense of throwing off 
the impressions separately, and also the 
expense of a separate leaf of paper. In 
many instances this saving amounts to a 
great sum, and the original expense of the 
wood-engraving is comparatively nothing. 
We have, besides, the great advantage of 
having the diagram or figure adjacent to 
the description of it—an advantage which 
those only can appreciate who spend much 
of their time in the study of mathematical 
and physical works. 

The new style of engraving upon copper, 
which Mr. Lizars has invented, is a sub- 
stitute for wood-engraving, in the same 
manner as lithography is a substitute for 
copper-plate engraving; but while Mr. 
Lizars has given us a cheaper art for a 
more expensive one, he has also given us 
a more perfect art for one which is full of 
imperfections. The invention of litho- 
graphy, on the contrary, was the substitu- 
tion of an imperfect for a perfect art, and 





whatever progress it may yet make, we 
can never expect it to exhibit that union 
of bold and delicate touches by which 
stroke-engraving is characterised. 

In wood-engraving, all the white parts 
are cut below the general surface of the 
wood, while all the black lines, which con- 
stitute the picture, are left on the level of 
the general surface. Hence it is imprac- 
ticable to hatch or to leave upon the sur- 
face of the wood elevated lines, which cross 
each other, without cutting out the small 
white lozenges, which would be a work of 
immense labour, and by no means perfect, 
even if it could be accomplished. ll the 
shadings, therefore, in wood-engravings, 
are formed by parallel lines, which never 
cross one another. In copper-plate en- 
gravings, on the contrary, all the black 
lines are cut below the general surface, 
while the white parts correspond with the 
general surface of the copper. The art of 
hatching is therefore extremely easy in 
this art, and we have only to cross the 
lines cut out by the engraver in the same 
manner as we do them in drawing with the 
pen. 

These observations will prepare the 
reader for understanding Mr. Lizars’s in- 
vention, and for forming a correct esti- 
mate of its value. 

In the operation of engraving, the de- 
sired effect is produced by making inci- 
sions upon the copper-plate with a steel 
instrument, of an angular shape; which 
incisions are filled with printing-ink, and 
transferred to the paper by the pressure of 
a roller, which is passed over its surface. 
There is another mode of producing these 
lines or incisions by means of diluted pi- 
trous acid, which is well known, and in 
which the impression is taken in the same 


, way. The new mode of engraving is done 


upon a principle exactly the reverse ; for, 
instead of the subject being cut into the 
copper, it is the interstice between these 
lines which is removed by diluted acid 
(commonly called aquafortis), and the 
lines are left as the surface, from which 
the impression is taken, by means of a 
common type printing-press, instead of a 
copper-plate press. 

This is effected by drawing with turpen- 
tine varnish, coloured with lamp-biack,. 
whatever is required upon the plate; and 
when the varnish is thoroughly dry, the 
acid is poured upon it, and the interstice 
of course removed by its action upon the 
uncovered part of the copper. If the sub- 
ject is very full of dark shading, this ope- 
ration will be performed with jittle risk of 
accident, and with the removal of very 
little of the interstice between the lines ; 
but if the distance between the lines is 
great, the risk and difficulty is very much 
increased ; and it will be requisite to cut 
away the parts which surround the lines 
with 
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with a graver, in order to prevent the 
dabber with the printing-ink from reaching 
the bottom, and thus producing a blurred 
impression, It is obvious, therefore, that 
the more the plate is covered with work, 
the less risk will there be in the prepara- 
tion of it with the acid, after the subject is 
drawn ; and the less trouble will there be 
in removiog the interstice (if any) from 
those places where there is little shading. 

A great degree of facility will be ob- 
tained by etching out the first line with 
the common etching-needle, and after- 
wards putting on the cross-line with the 
varnish ; and by this means there will be 
much more variety, regularity, and beauty 
in the effect, than if the whole had been 
done with the varnish, 

Although this discovery must still be 
considered in its infancy, and very incom- 
plete, yet it is probable that much may 
be done with it, if proper materials can be 
found out to work with. It possesses 
évery advantage which common engrav- 
ing does, and at the same time all the ad- 
vantages of engraving on wood; and, 
above all, it enables us to procure as 
many impressions as can be taken from 
types. The greatest difficulty to be sur- 
mounted, is to obtain a substitute for the 
varnish which will flow from a pen or pen- 
cil like Indian ink; for as the varnish has 
a tendency to dry, and get tough in the 
pencil, the operation is by this circum- 
stance very considerably impeded. Other 
substances than copper may be used; 
and experience may prove them to be 
better adapted to the purpose. I have 
tried wood covered with white lead and 
strong glue, with considerable success, 
but not so much as copper; and it may 
be as well, for the sake of those who may 
think it worth their while to make other 
trials, to mention, that I have used lead, 
pewter, type-metal, zinc, aud brass, all 
with various success, but have still found 
copper superior to them all.—Edinburgh 
Philosophical Journal. 





Report from the Select Committee on Weicuts 
and Measures. From the Reports of the 
House of Commons. Ordered to be print- 
ed 38 May, 1821. 

The Select Committee, appointed to 
consider of the several Reports which have 
been laid befure this House relating to 
Weights and Measures, and of the pro- 
ceedings which have taken place for de- 
termining the length of the pendulum vi- 
brating seconds, and to report their obser- 
vations and opinion thereupon to the 
House; have considered the matters re- 
ferred to them, and have agreed to the 
following Report. 

Your Committee concur entirely in opi- 
nion with the Commissioners on Weights 


and Measures, as to the inexpediency of 
changing any standard, either of length, 
superficies, capacity, or of weight, which 
already exists in a state of acknowledged 
accuracy; and where discrepancies are 
found between models equally authentic, 
they deem it right that such a selection 
should be made as will prove most ac- 
cordant with generally-received usage, 
and with such analogies as may connect 
the different quantities in the most simple 
ratios. 

They also concur in recommending, 
that the sub-divisions of Weights and 
Measures employed in this country be 
retained, as being far better adapted to 
common practical purposes than the de- 
cimal scale. 

For the reasons assigoed by the Com- 
missioners, your Committee recommend 
that the Parliamentary brass standard of 
three feet, now in the possession of the 
House of Commons, and made by Bird, 
in 1760, be henceforth considered as the 
authentic legal standard of length of the 
British empire, so that the distance be- 
tween the centres of the two gold pins in- 
serted in that scale, the brass being at 
the temperature of sixty-two degreés by 
Fahrenheit’s thermometer, be one yard. 
And it appears from the experiments 
made for determining the length of the 
pendulum vibrating seconds at London in 
a vacuum, and reduced to the level of the 
sea, that the distance from the axis of sus- 
pension to the centre of oscillation of such 
a pendulum, is 39.1393 inches of the above 
standard distance: and that the length of 
a platina metre at the temperature of 
thirty-two degrees of Fabreoheit’s ther- 
mometer, supposed to be the ten-millionth 
part of the quadrant of the meridian, cor- 
responds with 39,5708 inches of the said 
distance. 

Your Committee recommend, that su- 
perficial Measures remain as they are 
now defined by law, namely, that the 
perch, pole, or rod, be a square of 164 
feet, that the acre consist of 160 such 
perches, and so of the rest. 

They further recommend, that the 
standard brass Weight of two pounds, 
also in the possession of the House of 
Commons, and made in 1758, be consi- 
dered as authentic ; that one half thereof, 
as gravitating in air at the mean height of 
the barometer and with the thermometer 
at 62°, be henceforth the legal troy pound 
of the British empire, containing 5760 
graius: and that 7000 grains troy be de- 
clared to constitute a pound avoirdupois, 

Aod it appears that a cubic inch of dis- 
tilled water weighs in a vacuum, opposed 
to brass weights in a vacuum also, at the 
temperature of 62 degrees of Fahrenheit 
thermometer, 252.72 such grains; and 
consequently a cubic foot of distilled wa- 
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ter, under similar circumstances, will 
weigh 62.386 pounds avoirdupois. 

In proceeding to Measures of Capacity, 
which, for convenience, your Committee 
have postponed to those of Weight, they 
find themselves embarrassed, as the Com- 
missioners have been, not only by various 
Measures designated by the same name, 
but by a discrepance in the multiples and 
sub-multiples of the same Measure. They 
are on the whole, however, induced to 
believe, that the gallon of England was 
originally identical for all uses ; and that 
the variations have arisen in some cases 
from accident, and in others from fraud. 

The definition of a Winchester bushel, 
in the Act of King William for laying a 
duty on malt, seems to have been made 
for the purpose of facilitating the construc- 
tion of cylindrical measures by a near 
coincidence, without minute fractions. 
From this definition, the dry gallon would 
consist of 268,835 cubic inches. 

The gallon Measure in the Exchequer 
contains 2770.4 cubic inches; and derived 
from the pint, quart, &c, the gallon will 
stand as follows: 

Cubic inch. 


From the bushel ........00.s00+ oee+ 2-266, 1 
From the definition by King Will.268.8 
From the gallon Measure...........270.4 
From the pint....00-.sccorsssseereeeee 276.9 
From the qaart.....occccecscssseseeees 21909 
By an Act of Parliament made for 

revenue purposes the beer gall. .282 
By an Act, 42 Geo. III. the Win- 

chester gallon is estimated at....272$ 

The Wine Gallon is supposed to have 
continued gradually shrinking in dimen- 
sions, till its progress was arrested by a 
fiscal definition at 231 cubic inches. 

This last Measure differs so materially 
from all the rest, that it must either be 
retained as one quite distinct, aud appli- 
cable to its peculiar uses, or, as seems 
most expedient, it must be abolished. 
But, amidst the variations and -uncer- 
tainty of the remainder, your Committee 
agree with the Commissioners, in recom- 
mending that they may be all brought 
back to an equality, and at the same time 
made to bear a simple relation to the stand- 
ard of weight by taking the pint for a 
basis, which contain 20 ounces of distilled 
water averdupois, at the temperature of 
62°, as nearly as it is possible to ascer- 
tain by experiment, on a vessel of that 
construction and workmanship. 

ff then the pint be considered as equal 
in bulk to 20 ounces of distilled water, at 
the temperature of 62°, the cubic inch 
weighing 252.546 grains in air, at the 
mean height of the barometer, the impe- 
rial gallon will contain 277.276 cubic 
inches weighing exactly ten pounds. 

If the proposition now submitted should 
be sanctioued by the House, your Com- 
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mittee recommend that leave be given to 
bring in a Bill for declaring these stand- 
ards of Length, of Capacity, and of Weight, 
to be the imperial standards for Great 
Britain and Ireland, and for its colonies 
and dependencies ; and they recommend 
that several copies of the standards be 
made with the utmost possible accuracy 
for the use of the Exchequer, for the three 
capitals, for the principal foreign posses- 
sions, for the Government of France, in 
return for the communication of their 
standards ; and especially for the United 
States of America, where your Committee 
have reason to believe that they will 
be adopted, and thus tend, in no small 
degree, to facilitate the commercial inter- 
course, and by so doing, to consolidate a 
lasting friendship between the two great 
Nations of the world most assimilated by 
their language, their laws, religion, cus- 
toms, and manners. 

Your Committee cannot close their Re- 
Port, without adverting to the extraordi- 
nary knowledge and ingenuity, and to the 
indefatigable industry displayed by Cap- 
tain Kater, by whom all the experiments 
have been gratuitously conducted, for as- 
certaining the various standards, and for 
determining the length of the Penduium 
by a method peculiarly his own, and by 
which he has arrived at a degree of accu- 
racy and precision, that, but a few years 
since, was declared to be utterly unat- 
tainable. 

This gentleman, in compliance with his 
Majesty’s directions, given in pursuance 
of an Address of this House, has also ob- 
served the variations of the Pendulum on 
the principal stations of the Trigonometri- 
cal Survey; and from these observations 
deductions have been made of great im- 
portance with respect to the general figure 
of the earth, its density and internal con- 
struction. So that your Committee are 
decidedly of opinion, that it will be highly 
proper to extend similar observations over 
a still larger surface, so as to connect the 
measurements and astronomical observa- 
tions made by the different nations of Eu- 
rope, as much as possible, into one whole. 

Your Committee having directed their 
attention to the best and most practica- 
ble method of bringing the imperial Mea- 
sures into general use, beg leave further 
to recommend a Legislative enactment, 
by which it shall be declared, that all bar- 
gains and sales, where nothing appears to 
the contrary, shall be deemed and taken 
to be made in conformity with these Mea- 
sures of Length, Superficies, Capacity, and 
Weight; but that for a time to be limited, 
it shall be competent for all persons to 
deal by any other measures, established 
either by local custom, or founded on spe- 
cial agreement, that they may select ; 


provided always, that the ratio or propor- 
tion 
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tion of such local measures to those esta- 
blished by law, may be a matter of com- 
mon notoriety ; and that in the case of a 
special agreement, the ratio or proportion 
be therein expressed. 

Your Committee subjoin in an Appen- 
dix, some computations and proportions, 
which they think may be of geueral use. 

APPENDIX. 

The pendulum vibrating seconds of 
mean solar time at London in a vacuum, 
and reduced to the level of the sea, is 39.1393 
inches, consequently the descent of an 
heavy body from rest in one second of 
time in a vacuum, will be 193.145 inches. 
The logarithm 2.2858828. 

A platina metre at the temperature of 
32°, supposed to be the ten-millionth part 
of the quadrant of the meridian, 39.3708 
inches, The ratio to the imperial mea- 
sure of three feet as 1.09363 to 1, the lo- 
garithm 0.0388717. 

The five following standards have been 
measured as follows : 

Inches. 

Gen. Lambton’s scale used in the 

Trigonometrical Survey of India 35.99934 
Sir George Shuckburgh’s scale 

(which for all purposes may be 

considered as identical with the 

imperial standard) .......+0++++++ 35.99998 
Gen. Roy’s scale ........s.00000.++ 36.00088 
Royal Society standard..... eseee 36,00135 
Ramsden’s bar ........s0seeeeeeeeee 36.00249 
Weight of a cubic inch of dis- 

tilled water in a vacuum at the 

temp. 62° as opposed to weights 

in a vacuum also, 252,722 gr. }. 2.4026430 
Consequently a cubic foot of 

62,3862 p. avoird, .......000+ . 1, 1.7950887 
Weight of a cubic inch of distill- 

ed water in air at 62° of tempe- 

rature, with a mean height of 

the barometer, 252.456 gr... 1. 2.4021857 
Consequently a cubic foot, of 

62.3206 p. avoird.....s0.0000+ 1. 1.7946314 
And an ounce of water, 1.73298 

Cubic inch........e.eesseeeeeee 1, 0.2987924 
Cubic inches in the imperial 

gallon, 277.276.......ceseeeees 1, 2.4429124 
Diameter of the cylinder con- 

taining a gallon at one inch 

high, 18.78933........se0s0008 1. 1.2739112 
Specific gravity of water at different tem- 

peratures, that 62° being taken as unity: 


70°.0.09913 56°.1.00050 44°.1.00107 
68°,0,99936  54°.1.00064 42°,1.001TI 
66°.0.99958  52°.1.00076 40°.1.00113 
64°.0.99980  50°.1.00087 38°.1.00113 
62°. 1. 48°. 1.00095 
58°.1.00035 46°.1.00102 


The differences of temperatures be- 
tween 62° and 39°, where water attains 
its greatest density, will vary the bulk of 
a gallon of water, rather less than the 
third of a cubic inch. 
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And assuming from the mean of nume- 
rous estimates the ex ion of brass 
0,00001044 for each degree of Fabren- 
heit’s thermometer, the difference of tem- 
peratures from 62° to 39° will vary the 
content of a brass gallon Measure just 
one-fifth of a cubic inch. 

It appears that the specific gravity of 
clear water from the Thames, exceeds 
that of distilled water at the mean tempe- 
rature, in the proportion of 1.0006 to 1, 
making a difference of about one-sixth of 
a cubic inch, on a gallon. 

Rain water does not differ from distilled 
water, so as to require any allowance for 
common purposes, 

Concnorocy. 

Few subjects in natural history form 
more elegant plates than univalve shells, 
coloured from Nature, when placed in a 
proper manner, with the apex or point up- 
permost, as in the eighth and twelfth vo- 
Jumes of “The Linnzan Transactions,” 
where they are very judiciously figured, 
not in that ridiculous manver frequently 
found in old authors, and some modern 
ones, with the apex downward; the aper- 
ture being in front, is very proper for exa- 
mining the pillar, &c. Some imagine the 
aperture to be the upper part of the shell 
in the nautilus: when swimming it is so, 
but not when moving at the bottom of the 
water. The common garden snail, or lim- 
pet, when seen in motion, will convinee 
any one that the apex or point is the upper 
part of the shell. Therefore, why figure 
them with the point downwards? as the 
pillar can be examined equally well either 
way. 

Since the public have been informed 
that Prince Leopold has shown a fondness 
for this branch of Science, it will probably 
become more fashionable. 





Frencu Asiatic Society. 

A number of learned men have united 
to form at Paris an Asiatic Society, the 
object of which is to encourage iv France 
the study of the principal languages of 
Asia. It is their intention to procure 
oriental MSS. to circulate them either by 
means of printing or lithography, to have 
extracts or translations made of them, 
and to join in the publication of gram- 
mars and dictionaries. This new Institu- 
tion will correspond with other societies, 
which devote themselves to the same ob- 
ject, and with learned men who. apply to 
the study of the oriental languages.—25 
francs per annum is to be the subscrip- 
tion: many learned men are enrolled. 





Eatine Scuoor. 

On Thursday and Friday, June 21 and 
22, the celebrated Andria of Terence was 
admirably performed by the young gen- 
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tlemen of Ealing School. The following 
Prologue (written by a former member of 
the School) was recited by Mr. Newman, 
and met with that general applause, to 
which the efforts of the speaker and com- 
poser were so justly entitled : 


PROLOGUS AD ANDRIAM. 


His ego qui toties seenis tremebundus, amici, 
Vestris clatus laudibus usoue fui, 

Accedo Prologus rursus, rursusque licebit 
Talibus iuceptis querere tale decus. 

“Sunt quos curriculo,” splendentis imagine Galli 
Ornato, nomen mittere ad astra juvat; 

Hic Hellespontum gaudet tranare, Leandri 
E#.mulas, ct proprio carmine vivit honos. 

Alter, et ille choris princeps, “ homo factus ad 

unguem,” 

Almaicis, preestat mobilitate pedum ; 

Falso pretextu modd surripit alter honores, 
Sic plures sperans vendere bolos. 

“ Haud equidem,” credo,“ tali me dignor honore,” 
Nec socios forsan premia tanta manent; 

Sed nos instigant hodié, laus chara parentum, 
Plausus amicorum voce manuque frequens ; 

Nec minis accendit juvenilia pectora, risus 
Famineus, ludens pulchra per ora levis, 

Personas, lepidi, si jam cognoscere vultis, 
Andria quas profert, Fabula plena salis, 

Ecce senex vighaat, nummi frugalis, et ecce 
Insidiis servus callidus auctor, adest ; 
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Incautus magno juvenis perussus amore 
Sub dubioque vigens auspice, fidus amor ; 
Ancilla---at Spectans, “‘ nimium ne ¢rede colori,” 
Namque hic ingreditur femina veste modd. 
Denique, cir alias referam quas Fabula promit? 
Sermone aut longo tempora vestra moror? 
Nunc Proceres docti, solitum preebete favorem, 
Ridete, O Veneres! ridet ut ipsa Venus; 
Et si quid meritum plausu fuerit, “ feriemus 
Vertice sublimi sidera ;”---Scena patet. 


The Epilogue, the subject of which was 
the elopement of the fair Mysis, was an 
ingenious production. 





Cambridge, June 22. The Annual 
Prizes of fifteen guineas each, given by 
the Representatives in Parliament of this 
University, for the best dissertations in 
Latin prose, were yesterday adjudged as 
follows; — Senior Bachelors: “ De Ori- 
gine et Progressu Idolatrie” (Dialogus), 
Thomas Thorp, Fellow of Trinity College, 
and Edward Boteler, of Sidney College.— 
Middle Bachelors: “ Oratio in Laudem 
Musice,” Edward Harvey Maltby, of 
Pembroke Hall, and Arthur Barron, of 
Trinity College. 





SELECT 


LINES 


Suggested by the Sailing of Capt. Parry on 
he second Expedition to the Arctic Re- 
gions. 

GENIUS of the Frozen Zone, 

Seated on thy crystal throne, 

Lay aside thy frown severe ;— 

In thy mildest form appear ! 

Scatter wide the gloomy cloud, 

Wont the Sun-beams to enshroud, 

As o’er the Iceberg’s lofty head 

It hangs with omen dark and dread. 

Let thy gentlest breezes blow, 

To dissolve the drifted snow, 

And from its icy fetters free 

The surface of the Northern Sea. 

Then bid it swell the flowing tide, 

To waft yon bark o’er waves untried, 

Save by that bold adventurous crew, 

Who still exploring regions new, 

Urg’d on by scientific zeal, 

From every danger a fresh impulse feel. 
So might Pagan Poets sing. 

’ Christian Bards to Heaven’s high King, 

~ Thus attune their suppliant lay. 

Oh! Thou whom winds and waves obey, 
Lord of all things, hear our prayer! 
Thou delightest most to spare, 

To thy promise ever true, 

Guide the vessel safely through 

The perils of the Arctic deep, 

And under thy protection keep 

The brave and well-selected band, 
Who distant from their native land, 
With courage arm’d against all fear, 
And manly patience persevere. 


POETRY. 


Do Thou thy strong right arm extend, 
Their gallant leader to befriend, 

And to bis hopes propitious be, 

While all those hopes are fix’d on Thee ; 
Till from his toils he rest once more 

On Britain’s highly-favour’d shore, 
There celebrate thy boundless praise, 
And tell the world thy wond’rous ways. 


Mason CHAmMBgauin. 





Extract frum an unpublished Poem, 
entitled ** Sawston.” 


Far —_ the public road, remote and 
still, 

Stands a neat edifice,—the Paper-mill ; 

Caught by the rural splendour of the place, 

My willing Muse would fain its use retrace, 

’Tis there amid the willows’ foliage green, 

Wanders the peaceful rivulet serene ; 

Its silver stream from springs meandering 
runs, (turns. 

And with a constant pace the mill-wheel 

Hail! useful structure, hail! to thee is 
due 

Unbounded praise, past ages never knew ; 

Thanks to the first ingenious artisan 

Whose schemes thus benefit enlighten’d 
mao! 

Paper ! to thee the world indebted stands, 

From Andes’ tide, to far Columbia’s lands ! 

In this improving age—accounted wise, 

Fair Learning with thine aid begins to 


rise ; 
By thee is handed down from age to age, 
The sacred truths of Revelation’s page; 

B 














PART }.] 
By thee we trace the Pilgrim’s sacred 
’ dream, theme ; 


Or muse o’er Harvey’s pure enlighteo’d 

To thee Religion owes her gratitude, 

Salvation now o’er heathen lands is strew’d 

»Mongst Afric’s rude and wild ungovern’d 
clan, 

To free from ignorance our fellow-man ! 

To lands remote the joyful blessing give, 

In mercy thus proclaim—believe and live! 

Hail, Paper, hail! yowr humble bard es- 
says 

To give his boon in tributary lays, 

The improving art, this paper does fulfil, 

Perhaps it came from Sawston — 





TO A BACHELOR, 
On his first going into Housekeeping. 
Now that a house you keep, your mind 
prepare, 
On your first entrance, for a scene of care. 
A bundred wants you never knew before 
Will force a passage thro’ your cottage 


oor, 

For bread and meat, and milk and cheese, 
beside 

Coffee and tea, you weekly must provide ; 

Then for your pudding, eggs,—and can 
you dine 

Without a glass or two of gen’rous wine ? 

For coals and candles, burning ev’ry day, 

A heavy bill there’ll be each month to pay; 

Next poor-rates, taxes come,—sad rack- 
ing thought, aught! 

To take what’s left, if left there should be 

And yet, tho’ all these wants successive 

come, [be home, 

Home may, with skill, be made what should 

No waste, and strict economy will give 

The means by which in comfort you may 
live. 

Invite a matron—very plain and neat— 

Her name Faucariry,—give her a seat 

At ev’ry meal—she’s prudent—knows the 
way 

To spare expense, and save a groata day. 

With this good dame be sure you well 
agree, 

Aod she will bring you sweetest company. 

Her daughters, one Contentment nam’d ; 
one, Hearts ;— [wealth ; 

Two lovely maids who shun th’ abodes of 

From routs and balls and feasts who keep 
aloof, 

And seek retirement in a humble roof. 

Be these your inmates, and your purse, 

tho’ small, 

Will prove quite adequate to pay for all. 

Then butcher, baker, taxman,—come who 


may ; 
You need A put them off a siugle day. 
Your bills all paid, you yet will have in 
store, 
A pittance left, wherewith to bless the Poor! 


DiroPews. 


Select Poetry. 


Lines written on occasion of hearing Lovis 
Gonpon play with particular sweetness 
to please the Author, when in the society 


of a much-valued Friend. 
SWEET Harmony! of all thy magic 
powers, [hours, 


To charm the gay, or soothe the pensive 
None dost thou own so true to touch the 
heart, 
And all thy softest influence impart, 
As when thou breath’st some strain with 
sweetness fraught, [caught ; 
Which in past-time the ear enraptur’d 
While those by mem’ry held supremely 
dear, (near ; 
Who shar’d our kindest sentiments, were 
Sweet recollections stealing o’er the mind, 
Retrace those sentiments by time refin’d. 
With tender energy the thought renew 
Of all the virtues whence affection grew ; 
Then heartfelt melodies with rapture move 
The chords that vibrate sympathy and love. 
Ah, then, blest Harmony! thy power we 
own, [alone, 
Not by th’ applausive meed of words 
But thy full empire o'er the soul’s con- 
fess’d, [press’d. 
In Nature’s language—softest tears ex- 
A Bette or tue Orp Scuoor. 


DUTY AND PLEASURE. 
By Mrs. Piozzt. 

DUTY and Pleasure, long at strife, 

Cross’d in the common walks of life. 
“ Pray don’t disturb me, get you gone,” 
Cries Duty, in a serious tone :— 
Then with a smile, “‘ keep off my dear, 
Nor force me thus to be severe.” 
“ Dear Sir!” cries Pleasure, “‘you’re so 

grave! 
You make yourself a perfect slave: 
I can’t think why we disagree, 
You may turn Methodist for me. 
Bat if you'll neither laugh nor play, 
At least don’t stop me in my way: 
Yet sure one moment you might steal 
To see the lovely Miss O'Neil ; 
One hour to relaxation give ; 
Oh ! lend one hour from life—to live. 
And here’s a bird, and there’s a flower, 
Dear Duty, walk a little slower.” 
“ My morning’s task is not half done,” 
Cries Duty with an inward groan ; 
“ False colours on each object spread, 
I know not whence, or where I’m led ; 
Your bragg’d enjoyments mount the wind, 
And leave the venom’d stings behind : 
Where are you flown ?”—Voices around 
Cry, “ Pleasure long bath left this ground. 
Old age advances, haste away ! 
Nor lose the light of parting day ; 
See Sickness follows, Sorrow threats, 
Waste no more time in vain regrets : 
O Duty! ose more effort given 
May reach, perhaps, the gates of Heaven ; 
Where only each with each delighted, 
Pleasure and Duty live united.” 
; HISTO. 
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PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


House or Lorps, June 14, 

Lord King presented a petition from a 
Reverend Divine, complaining, that he 
being a Rector in the diocese of Peter- 
borough, found it necessary to present a 
Curate to his Diocesan who had fulfilled 
all the requisite ordinations. That the 
Bishop of Peterborough tendered him a 
list of 87 questions, to which he required 
answers. That upon these being furnish- 
ed, the Bishop did not think them satis- 
factory, and refused his licence. The 
Curate then applied to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, who after some consideration 
declined to interfere. After a few obser- 
vations his Lordship moved that the peti- 
tion be read. The Bishop of Peterborough 
said, the mode of examination was not un- 
common. What he had done on this occa- 
sion had been misrepresented ; so far from 
fixing any new, or private, or arbitrary 
standard, the questions were full of refer- 
ences to the Liturgy and the 39 articles. 
If great care were not taken, the Church 
of England would fall into that anomalous 
state which was exhibited by another 
church in a part of Switzerland, the clergy 
of which subscribed to a Calvinistic test, 
and preached Socinian doctrines. He 
would then leave it to their Lordships to 
determine in what way they ought to dis- 

of this petition. The Archbishop of 
Canterbury accounted for his delay in not 
answering earlier the letter of the peti- 
tioner, which propounded certain questions 
to him as to whether the Bishop was justi- 
fied in the conduct which he had pursued. 
The right reverend prelate referred the 
petitioner to the 48th canon of the church. 

Earl Grey and the Marquis of Lansdown 
spoke in support of the petition, which, 
after some further observations from Lord 
Calthorp, was rejected. 

In the House of Commons the same day, 
Mr. Curwen moved for leave to bring in a 
Biil to repeal the Tax upon Horses em- 
ployed in Husbandry, and after a long 
discussion, the Hon. Member carried his 
motion by a majority of 28. The num- 
bers were, for the repeal, 141—against it, 
113. The Bill was read a first time, and 
had a second reading the following night. 





Houses cr Commons, June 18. 

On the order of the day being moved by 
Mr. Curwen, for committing the Bill for 
the repeal of the Agricultural Horse-tax, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer stated to 
the House, that having ascertained the 
sense of the country to be against the Tax, 





his Majesty’s Government, however incon- 
venient it might be in the present state of 
our Finances to relinquish a ‘Tax produc- 
ing near half a million annually, had de- 
termined not to resist what they had ascer- 
tained to be the public opinion. Mr. 
Birch, Mr. Baring, and Mr. Peel, strongly 
condemned the conduct of Ministers, in 
abandoning, at this critical moment, a tax 
so productive, and thereby endangering 
public credit, without giving any effectual 
relief to the class by whom the tax was 
paid, although the repeal might be viewed 
as a partial relief extended to one class of 
the community at the expence of another. 
The Marquis of Londonderry, in answer to 
a question put to him by Mr. Birch, said, 
his Majesty’s Government had no inten- 
tion of proposing any tax in lieu of that 
repealed ; and the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer said, the deficiency occasioned by 
the repeal of this tax must be made good 
for the present year out of the Consoli- 
dated Fund. 

The Report on the Grant to the 
Duke of Clarence having been brought 
up and read, Mr. Curwen moved, that 
it be read a third time that day three 
months. Upon a division the Amendment 
was negatived by a majority of 144 to 18, 
Mr. Hume then stated, he should take the 
sense of the House on making the Grant 
3,500. instead of 6,000/. This was, how- 
ever, negatived ; there being on a division 
for the original Motion, 167—Against it 
30. A third division took place, for the 
original Grait, 131—Against it, 81. 





Burninc Women 1n Invi. 

June 20, Mr. F. Buxton called the at- 
tention of the House to the horrid prac- 
tice which existed in India of burning 
females. Not only had the disciples of 
Mahomet abolished this practice, but the 
French, Dutch, and Danes had accom- 
plished the same object in their East Indian 
settlements. Many of the native Princes, 
amongst whom were the Rajah of Travan- 
core, and the Peishwa, the latter of whom 
was a Hindoo and a Brahmin, had also put 
ao end to this revolting custom. But in 
the limits of our jurisdiction it continued 
to increase. In the Presidency of Fort 
William alone, within the last four years, 
2366 females had perished upon the fune- 
ral piles of their deceased husbands. He 
was fully aware of the delicacy and diffi- 
culty of interfering with the superstitious 
notions of the Hindoos ; but surely some 
steps should be taken to mark our detes- 
tation of the abominable practice, and to 
enforce 























enforce those regulations of the Hindoo 
code itself, which tended to diminish the 
number of sacrifices, by enacting that no 
force or undue means shall be used with 
regard to the victims, and that none shall 
be permitted to devote themselves to the 
flames under sixteen years of age. The 
papers which he wished to have laid on 
the table, would show that those regula- 
tions were little attended to in practice. 
He concluded with moving ‘‘ for copies of 
extracts of all communications received 
from India relative to the burning of fe- 
males on the funeral piles of their deceased 
husbands,”—Mr. Bathurst would not ob- 
ject to the production of the papers ; but 
deprecated any legislative interference 
with the religious prejudices of the Hindoos. 
It was a mistake to suppose that the pro- 
hibitions of the Mahometan, French, Danish, 
and Datch Governments had diminished 
the number of fe.nale sacrifices. They 
had only driven the victims to other dis- 
tricts for the purpose of self-immolation. 
The British Government had done every 
thing in its power for the purpose of en- 
forcing the regulations of the Hindoo code, 
and the effect, it was apprehended, was 
rather injurious than otherwise, as it fur- 
nished a pretext to the Brahmins to im- 
press on the minds of their devotees, that, 
within the bounds of those regulations, the 
practice was lawful and justifiable. Cer- 
tain it was, that since the enforcement of 
those regulations the number of victims 
haddoubled. In1815 the number was 371 ; 
in 1816, 442; in 1817, 707; and in 1818, 
1,339. In Calcutta alone the number was, 
in 1815, 153; in 1816, 289; in 1817, 442; 
in 1818, 544. It must, however, be ob- 
served, that this measure was, in some 
degree, to be ascribed to the effects of an 
epidemic disorder whiéh had deprived 
many women of their husbands.—After 
some general observations on this horrid 
custom, the motion was agreed to. 





June 21. Lord William Bentinck brought 
forward a motion relative to the affairs of 
Sicily, calliog for the interference of the 
British Government on behalf of the Sici- 
lians. The motion was opposed by the 
Marquis of Londonderry, and supported 
by Sir J. Mackintosh. On a division it 
was negatived by a majority of 69 to 35. 


June 22%. Several Resolutions were 
moved by Mr. Rice, the Member for 
Limerick, relative to the conduct of the 
Chief Baron of the Exchequer in Ireland. 
Captain O'Grady, son to the Chief Baron, 
replied; and (the House being in a Com- 
mittee), at the suggestion of the Marquis 
of Londonderry, it was ordered, that the 
Chairman should report progress and ask 
leave to sit again on Tuesday, in order to 
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afford time to the House to deliberate on 
the course to be adopted. 

The Metropolitan Police Bill went . 
through the Committee. 

NavicaTion Laws. 

June 25. Mr, Wallace addressed the 
House on the subject of some proposed 
measures, arising out of the first Report 
of the Committee on Foreign Trade, The 
first measure he should have to propose 
would be a of g | repeal of 
many restrictive acts connected with, and 
arising out of, the Navigation Laws. The 
Hon, Member then to recapi- 
tulate the objects of his Bill, and conclud- 
ed by moving a Resolution, that it was 
the opinion of the Committee, that the 
Chairman should move for leave to bring 
in a Bill, to repeal certain ancient Statutes 
respecting Trade and Commerce; and 
also for leave to bring in a Bill to regulate 
and explain the Navigation Laws. After 
some conversation on the impolicy of the 
existing statutes, the resolutions were 
— to, and leave given to bring in the 

ill, 


June 26. Mr. Wilberforce moved an 
Address to His Majesty, stating the conti- 
nuance of the Slave Trade on the part of 
Foreign Powers ; and prayiog for the in- 
terference of his Majesty with those 
Powers to put a period to that nefarious 
traffick ; and in the case of Portugal, if a 
remonstrance was unavailing, that it would 
be necessary.to prohibit the importation 
of any Colonia! produce from that Country 
as long as she should continue a traffic 
that, at the Congress of Vienna, had been 
reprobated by the voice of Europe. The 
Address was agreed to without a division. 





June 27. Mr. Hume, after various 
postpovements, brought forward his mo- 
tion on the reduction of the Expenditure, 
The Hon. Gentleman went over the same 
ground he had formerly trod, when tire 
different Estimates for the various branches 
of the public service had been submitted 
to the House, and recapitulated the argu- 
ments he had then employed. He con- 
cluded by moving an Address to the Crown 
for an enquiry into the collection and 
management of the Public Revenue, and 
for the redaction of the Standing Army. 
The Motion was however negatived; and 
an amended Address, proposed by Mr. 
Bankes, expressive of the satisfaction the 
House felt at the steps of retrenchment by 
his Majesty’s directions, and praying that 
the system should be continued, that the 
expenditure of the several Goveroment 
departments should be revised, and every 
possible retrenchment be adopted, and 
especially that a reduction in the ewe / 

shou 
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should take place to the utmost extent, 
was carried by a majority of 80. 
June 29. The Appropriation Bill pro- 
ceeded a stage with very little discussion. 
The Extra Post Bill was carried through 
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a Committee by a very small majority, 
the numbers beivg, for the Report, 33— 
against it 30. 

Mr. Martin’s Bill for preventing cruelty 
to animals, was read the third time, and 
passed, by a majority of 40 to 16. 


A ——— 


FOREIGN OCCURRENCES. 


SPAIN. 

In the internal affairs of Spain little of 
moment has occured. Merino still eludes 

ursuit, but is said to be reduced, with 

is adherents, to the most destitute con- 
dition. The curate of Roa, one of his 
friends and partizans, bas been taken 
prisoner by the Empecinado. A party 
of freebooters, consisting of about 50 
men, supposed to entertain similar de- 
signs with Merino, had appeared in the 
vicinity of Cadiz. Nothing is stated, 
however, that é¢an render doubtful the 
general tranquillity of the kingdom. 


NAPLES. 

The King of Naples has given what 
he is advised to call a ‘* Constitution” 
to his people. The chief features of it 
are—that the King chooses the national 
representatives in the first place ; and, 
in the next place, gives pensions to such 
of them as (by their zeal for liberty no 
doubt) shall merit such proofs of his 
royal favour. 

Advices from Naples of the 14th June 
mention, that the Government has given 
orders for the immediate sale of the na- 
tional property devoted to the extinction 
of the debt created by the last loan with 
Messrs, Rothschild, the produce to be 
placed at the disposal of the Commis- 
sioners of the Sinking Fund. The new 
loan was quoted at 71 in Naples, in 
much request, and few sellers. 

TURKEY. 

Letters from Vienna of the 16th June 
communicate intelligence from Bucha- 
rest of the 3d, with further details of the 
state of the Greek insurrection in that 
quarter. The horrible cruelties com- 
mitted by the Turks on entering Bucha- 
rest, when all the Greeks they could 
succeed in capturing were impaled alive, 
have awakened a spirit in the adjoining 
provinces of Bosnia and Servia, which 
may still find full employment for the 
Tarkish army in the Northern provinces, 
and even raise the sinking fortunes of 
Ypsilanti. The Servians are said to have 
attacked and destroyed, on the Danube, 
between Porowitz and Kladora, a Turk- 
ish battalion of 800 men, who were on 
their march to join the main army. 
Ypsilanti, it is stated, has entrenched 





himself at Tergovitz, where he was daily 
joined by large numbers of recruits, ir- 
ritated by the barbarities and depreda- 
tions of the Turks, Near Bucharest, 
which is the head-quarters of the Turk- 
ish army, a force of 22,000 men, of 
whom one half are cavalry, is encamped. 
They only wait the arrival of Jussuf, 
Pacha of Ibrail, from Jassy, to attack 
the main body of the Greeks. 

-A letter from Smyrna says, that the 
Turks have driven Professor Rambas (a 
most excellent man) from Scio, and 
broken up his establishment for 500 
boys ; and they have also broken up 
the school upon the British system at 
Smyrna, which was formed after the 
benevolent W. Allen left Smyrna, for 
150 boys. May this triumph of igno- 
rance be only temporary ! 

Two French vessels have arrived at 
Marseilles from Smyrna, which had been 
boarded by Greek ships in search of 
Turkish property. This act bad given 
great offence to the French, and two 
line-of-battle ships and five frigates 
have been ordered to proceed from Tou- 
lon to the Archipelago. A Dutch squa- 
dron has sailed for the same destination. 


RUSSIA. 


According to accounts from Peters- 
burg of the 26th May, the Emperor was 
expected to arrive there in three days 
from that date. All the guards had at 
that time quitted it; and the artillery 
of the guard bad begun its march. It 
is said that these troops are to be en- 
camped near Witepsk. The Govern- 
ment of Minsk is stated to have re- 
ceived orders to make arrangements for 
the arrival of 80,000 men, who are to 
be quartered in that province. It is 
difficult to account for this extraordi- 
nary bustle, 


SOUTH AMERICA, 

Advices had been received from Vera 
Cruz, of the termination of the insur- 
rection in Mexico, by the voluntary sur- 
render of its leader Iturbide, who ao- 
cepted the amnesty that was offered. 

Chili Gazettes to the middle of Fe- 
bruary contain some interesting details 
of the events in Peru, of which the folk 
lowing is the substance :—The Chilian 
troops 
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oceupied the coast a short dis- 
tance from Callao northward, and their 
General, San Martin, to judge from his 
dispatches, had his head-quarters some- 
times at Huacho, sometimes at Supe, 
and sometimes at Huaura. His last dis- 
patch is dated from Retes, two leagues 
from Chancay, the 4th January. He 
therein communicates a dispatch re- 
ceived from the Marquis de Torre-Tale, 
Governor of Truxillo, by which it ap- 
pears that the Governor himself had 
favoured a revolution for independence, 
and that the whole coast from Callao to 
Guayaquil had declared for that cause. 
The desertion amongst the royalist 
troops, officers as well as men, is stated 
to be very great. The whole battalion 
of Numantia, 800 strong, in deserting 
to San Martin, forced even their Spa- 
nish officers to keep up with them, in 
a painful march of 24 hours, without 
rest. Col. Arenales had been ordered 
by San Martin to proceed with a de- 
tachment from Pisco towards the moun- 
tainous districts, to raise the country, 
leave officers, arms, and ammunition, 
and after having described three-fourths 
of a circle round him, to join head- 
quarters on the Northern coast. This 
officer met with no opposition ; the few 
troops he found either fled or surrender- 
ed, and the inhabitants received their 
visitors with open arms. After passing 
through Huamanges, Huancavelia, Tar- 
ma, and Jauja, where he appointed new 
authorities, he learnt that 1200 men, 
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under Brigadier O'Reilly, had been sent 
by the Viceroy of Lima to intercept 
him, and that they were strongly pasted 
at the mine of Pasco. Though he had 
only 920 men, he attacked and defeat- 
ed them on the 6th December, after a 
short conflict, so completely, that not a 
man is supposed to have escaped ; 32 
officers were sent prisoners to head- 
quarters. Colonel Campino marched 
as far to the Northward as Huaras, 
where he made a detachment, under 
Colonel Lantano, prisoners. Lantano 
afterwards took rank under San Martin. 

A set of letters are published, in which 
Lord Cochrane and General San Mar- 
tin complain of the conduct of the Cap- 
tain of the Hyperion, for having allowed 
a British vessel to break the blockade of 
Callao, and refusing to receive a letter 
from Lord Cochrane except by night. 
The Gazettes also give us the corre- 
spondence between the French Admiral 
and the Secretary of State for Chili. 
The former assigns’ the object of the 
squadron’s appearance in the Pacific to 
be the extension of hydrographic know- 
ledge, the exercise of the seamen, and 
the protection of French commerce, 
professing the most perfect neutrality, 
and offering to transmit to his Govern- 
ment any communications which the 
Supreme Director may choose to make, 
This offer is, however, declined, as the 
Envoy in Europe is charged to acknow- 
ledge the kind expressions conveyed by 
the French Admiral, 
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INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIOUS 
PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 

Disinterment of Mr. Baskerville. —It is 
in the recollection of many of the inha- 
bitants of Birmingham, that Mr. John Bas- 
kerville, celebrated for the improvements 
he made in letter founding, was buried, by 
an express direction contained in his will, 
in his own gr ds, ina leum erect- 
ed for the purpose previous to his death. 
Upon his death the ground was sold, and 
passed into the hands of John Ryland, esq. 
and from him to his son, S. Ryland, esq. 
who a few years ago demised it to Mr. 
Gibson for a long term, who has since cut 
a canal through it, and converted the re- 
mainder into wharf land. Soon after Mr. 
Ryland became proprietor, the mauso- 
leum, which was a small! conical buildiog, 
was taken down, and it was rumoured, we 
remember, at the time, that the body bad 
been removed. This proves to be un- 
founded, for it appears that a short time 
before Christmas last, some workmen who 
were employed in getting gravel disco- 





vered the leaden coffin. It was, however, 
immediately covered up, and remained 
untouched until Friday last, when, the 
spot having been recently let for a wharf, 
it became necessary to remove the coffia ; 
and it was accordingly disinterred, and 
deposited in Messrs, Gibson and Son’s 
warehouse, where we were allowed, with 
some few others, to inspect it. The body 
was in a singular state of preservation, 
considering that it had been under.ground 
about 46 years. It was wrapped in a 
linen shroud, which was perfect and white, 
and on the breast lay a branch of laurel, 
faded, but entire, and firm in texture, 
There were also leaves, and sprigs of bay 
and laurel in other parts of the coffin and 
on the body. The skin on the face was 
dry, but perfect, The eyes were gone, 
but the eye-brows, eye-lashes, lips, and 
teeth remained. The skin on the abdo- 
men and body generally was in the same 
state with that in the face. An exceed- 
ingly offensive and oppressive effiuvia, 
strongly resembling decayed cheese, arose 
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from the body, and rendered it necessary 
to close the coffin in a short time, and it 
has since been re-interred, It was at first 
supposed by those who examined the body, 
that some artificial means bad been em- 
ployed to protect it from putrefaction, but 
on enquiry we could not ascertain that 
this was the case, The putrefactive pro- 
cess must have been arrested by the leaden 
coffin having been sealed hermetically, 
and thus the access of air, which modera 
discoveries have ascertained is esseutial 
to putrefaction, was prevented.— Birming- 
ham Chronicle, 

A case which excited a considerable de- 


Fre. of public interest was lately tried in” 


in before a Special Jury. The cir- 
cumstances were these : — Christopher 
Davis, a young gentleman of respectable 
connexions in Ireland, enlisted as a pri- 
vate soldier some years ago, in conse- 
quence of disputes with his family. He 
married, and whilst he was doing duty in 
London as a private in the Guards, his 
wife was delivered of a daughter, who was 
christened Theresa Davis. Some time 
after the birth of this child, the father was 
killed at the battle of Waterloo, and in 
consequence of the decease of some rela- 
tions, the little Theresa, though born un- 
der such adverse circumstances, became 
heir-at-law to an estate of two thousand 
pounds a year. Her claim, however, was 
impeached by the husbands of her two 
aunts (the sisters of her father), wha 
Jeged that she was a supposititious child ; 
and it was upon this issue that the trial 
took place. Several witnesses, who went 
over from England, were examined on be- 
half of the child, and the testimony esta- 
blished her legitimacy in a full and satis- 
factory manner, A remarkable circum- 
stance was adduced in favour of the child: 
the midwife who attended the mother de- 
posed that the infant at its birth had two 
toes webbed or joined together on each 
foot, which proved to be the cave with 
Theresa Davis, who was in Court; the 
midwife at the time noticed the circum- 
stance to the mother, who wished the toes 
to be cut apart, but the midwife objected, 
observing that “ the child could always be 
sworn to.” The Jury returned a verdict, 
“That Theresa Davis is the legitimate 
daughter of Christopher and Bridget Da- 
vis.” 

We seldom had to record a more af- 
flicting calamity than that which lately 
occurred at Dunmore East, Waterford, by 
fire, at the concerns of Mr. Wm. Cherry, 
publican, Himself and family (consisting 
of his wife, who is in an advanced state of 
pregoancy, his niece, mother-in-law, and 
eleven children) were in bed; a servant 
girl alone remained up. The servant boy 
had gone to the stable, which adjoins the 
house, with a lighted candle, and there, by 


his carelessness, the fire commenced, and 
he, terrified, ran away without giving the 
alarm ; in the stable there was a valuable 
horse. The girl, finding a strong smell of 
smoke, alarmed her master, who ran to 
the stable, which was all in flames, and 
spreading to the roof of the dwelling house, 
which was thatched ; but his utmost exer- 
tions could not force the poor animal to 
quit the stable, where it was burned to 
ashes, The house was by this time all on 
fire, and Mr. Cherry’s exertions were 
turned to the safety of his family. His 
wife had scarcely time to escape from the 
house, and in her terror had forgot a child 
of fourteen months old, in the bed. Me. 
Cherry mounted a ladder that led to a loft, 
where his mother-in-law, niece, and ten 
children lay, and taking the old woman in 
his arms, ran to the trap-door, but some 
person having thougbtlessly taken away 
the ladder, he bad no alternative, but to 
drop her to the floor below. In the same 
manner he saved seven of bis children; 
the other three he could not find in their 
beds, being unable to see by reason of the 
thick smoke and darkness; and thinking 
they might have got down before, he leap- 
ed down, but they were no where to be 
found. He again ascended the ladder, 
and on the instant he got upon the loft, 
part of the blazing wood fell in, and by 
its light he saw his three little ones in a 
far corner, huddled together, with their 
faces to the wall, and he had barely time 
to snatch them from their perilous situa- 
tion, when the whole fell in. The escape 
of the infant was most miraculous ; a fore- 
man of the works at Dunmore, endeavour- 
ing to save some bed-clothes, penetrated 
to the bed, in doing which he was much 
burned : he made a hasty bundle of them, 
and succeeded in bringing them out, when 
on laying them down, out rolled the sleep- 
ing infant onburt! Aw affecting incident 
occurred after all the family had been so 
providentially extricated from the devour- 
ing element—Mrs.Cherry, standing naked 
on the road, and casting her eyes on her 
eleven children, naked also, piteously ex- 
claimed, “Oh! my God, I had eight new 
suits made for my eight boys, and hoped 
te see them walk before me to prayers at 
Whitsunday, and now they lie naked on 
the road !”— Waterford Chronicle. 

An inquest was lately held on the body 
of Mr. Cuddie, surgeov, at Winster, near 
Bakewell, Derbyshire, under the fullowing 
distressing cireamstances :— The deceased, 
a native of Scotland, bad an attachment, 
and his attentions were favourably re- 
ceived by a young lady; but her relatives 
were opposed to the connexion. Two of 
the brothers Messrs. William and Francis 
Brittlebank (sons of an eminent solicitor, 
of Winster), decided on calling Mr. Cud- 
die out, in consequence of some harsh 
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epithets used by him in an altercation 
with the former, a few days before; and 
for this purpose, waited upon Mr. Cuddie, 
taking with them Mr. Spencer, a surgeon, 
of Bakewell, as a friend — — es 
the parties; and were also jo y 
Mr. = Suton, a third brother 
of the lady. Mr. Cuddie, after exprese- 
ing great reluctance, at last consented to 
give the satisfaction demanded ; and pis- 
tols being produced by Mr. Spencer, they 
took their ground at a distance of 15 yards, 
on the gravel-walk in Mr. Cuddie’s gar- 
den ; and, on a signal being given, they 
fired. Mr. Cuddie unhappily received the 
shot of Mr. Wm. Brittlebank in his bowels, 
and died the following day. A highly-re- 
spectable Jury returned a verdict of * wil- 
Sul murder” against Mr. Brittlebank’s three 
soos, William, Andrew, and Francis, and 
also against Mr. Spencer. The two lat- 
ter brothers have been committed to the 
County Gaol; but William absconded, 
and a reward of 100/. has been offered for 
his apprehension. 

The foundations of a new Chapel are 
digging in Pembroke-place, Liverpool, for 
the use of a body of sectarians, who, 
though we certainly never heard of them 
before, yet, we are told, have been seve- 
ral years in existence. They are denomi- 
nated Beef-eaters, from a peculiar custom 
which distinguishes them. Immediately 
after Divine Service, a quantity of roast 
beef, with the proper ef celeras, propor- 
tioned to the numbers who attend, is 
brought into the chapel, and the congre- 
gation all dine together in brotherly fel- 
lowship. 

June |. This morning, at half-past 
eleven o'clock, before a vast assemblage 
of persons, J. Bingley, W. Dutton, and 
W. Batkin, the manufacturers of forged 
notes, were executed at the front of War- 
wick Gaol, They were natives of Birming- 
ham, and had for some years supplied the 
London and provincial markets wiih forged 
notes, through the instrumentality of a 
third person, who bad been apprehended 
iu London by Foy, the Bank officer, with 
forged notes in his possession. Upon his 
confession the above parties were appre- 
hended, and their premises searched, in 
which were found 10,0004 in amount of 

notes, with the plates from which 
they were struck; and, upon his testi- 
mony (he having been admitted as evi- 
dence for the prosecution) they were con- 
victed at the last Warwick Assizes. 

June 5. At a very early hour this 
morning (soon after midnight), a part of 
the Southern gable wall of the Theatre in 

gave way ; and falling on the 
roof of an adjoining house, forced a part 
of it, together with a portion of three room 
floors and all that interveuded, down to the 
kitchen floor, rather below the level of the 
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street. Most unfortunately, a poor la- 
bouring man, named Edward Davies, with 
his wife and two children, slept 
in a bed in the garret, immediately under 
the dislocated mass, which fell upon and 
forced them, together with a quantity of 
large stones, timber, the bed, &c. down to 
the kitchen, where they were buried in the 
accumulated heap of fallen materials. The 
man and his wife, with one child, were 
killed. Ao infant was bappily enhurt. 
The Wezxford Herald of June 25, says, 
“It is with the most painful feeling we 
lay before our readers the following parti- 
culars of a shocking event, which has oc- 
curred in the town of Wexford: 
Evans, a Welshman, one of the hands of 
the Harriot, of Milford, lying at Custom- 
house Quay, was buried in Selskar church- 
yard, at one o’clock in the afternoon of 
Thursday. Oo Friday, about the same 
hour, two boys climbed the wall of the 
church-yard, for the purpose of robbing a 
bird’s nest. One of them stood on the 
grave io which Evans was interred; and 
while the other was ascending for the nest, 
he called out to him that he heard a 
strange noise in the grave, in consequence 
of which they immediately gave the alarm. 
An immense concourse of people soon col- 
lected, and the body was dug up, when a 
spectacle truly horrible presented itself ; 
the functions of life bad been restored in 
the coffin, but were only restored that the 
miserable sufferer might experience all 
the horrors of a lingering death in this 
most dreadful situation. The struggles of 
the unhappy victim appeared to have 
been violent! The nose was somewhat 
flattened by striking against the lid of the 
coffin, the hands and knees were contract- 
ed as much as the situation would permit, 
and a slight excoriation of the skin was 
perceptible on the upper part of the knees. 
The body was examined by several medi- 
cal gentlemen present, who pronounced 
that life had totally left. Shortly after his 
apparent death, an Inquest was held, the 
verdict of which was—* Died by the visi- 
tation of God.” We believe that the pre- 
sent opinion of the Jury is very different 
from that recorded in their verdict, as they 
have since beea better able to understand 
the subject; and as no professional as- 
sistance whatever was obtained, no medi- 
cal gentlemen were present during the In- 
quest! The noise heard in the grave, the 
appearance of the body, and, we under- 
staod, the expressed opinion of a surgeon 
of long practice, who, however, not being 
present, was only made acquainted with 
the circumstance, but too evidently de- 
monstrated that the unfortunate man had 
perished ia the manner we have stated. 
There is another circumstance, too, 
equally remarkable, and one which 
powerfully supports us in our conviction 
on 





on this distressing subject—the barber that 
was employed cut a pustule on his cheek, 
from which the blood flowed as freely as it 
would have done from any living person. 
The circumstances respecting Evans’s sup- 
posed death are as follow:—On Tuesday 
morning he drank some raw spirits at a 
public-house on the Quay, and soon after 
he was found in his hammock without any 
signs of life, whence it was concluded tbat 
he died suddenly. There was a slight 
perspiration visible upon the body, but 
nothing further indicative of animation. 
No medical person was called in to give 
his advice upon the case; a coffin was 
immediately ordered, and as soon as it 
arrived, the body was nailed up in it, and 
left in the hold of the vessel till the period 
of interment. According to the practice 
which has become necessary, in conse- 
quence of some recent and scandalous 
instances of the sacred depositories of the 
dead having been violated, some indivi- 
duals kept watch ia the churchyard on 
Thursday night, near the spot where Evans 
was buried, but heard uo noise whatever 
to arrest their attention. This is an aw- 
ful and instructive lesson, and. we trust 
will have its due effect. Instances of sus- 
pended animation are by no means unfre- 
quent: we could ourselves adduce two or 
three, one of which is that of an indivi- 
dual at present living in this neighbour- 
hood, who was actually in a state of torpor 
and insensibility for three weeks, and was 
very uear meeting with a similar fate. 
Evans has !eft a wife and five children.” 





OCCURRENCES IN LONDON 
AND ITS VICINITY. 
Tuesday, April 3. 

At a General Meeting of the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge, the Bi- 
shop of London, Chairman of the Meeting, 
addressed the Board, on occasion of his 
presenting to the Society, in behalf of 
many of the Members, a Portrait of the 
Secretary, the Rev. Dr. Gaskin, which, at 
their desire and charge, had lately been 
painted by William Owen, esq. R.A. for 
this purpose. The Secretary having also 
addressed the Board, it was moved, by 
the Bishop of Llandaff, and seconded by 
the Bishop of Killaloe, that his Lordship 
of London be respectfully requested to 
furnish a copy of his Address, in order to 
its being entered op the mivutes of the 
Society: and that the Secretary be de- 
sired to furnish a copy of his Address, for 
the same purpose. The motions were 

d unapi ly; and the following 





are copies of the respective Addresses : 
Tus Bisnor or Lonpon. 
“* Before we proceed to the ordinary 
business of the day, I beg leave to state to 
the Board, that I am charged with a com- 
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mission, which I shall execute with pecu- 
liar satisfaction. A number of the most 
distinguished Members of the Society, 
among whom are both the Archbishops 
and most of those individuals who take 
the warmest interest in its concerns, have 
long been desirous of publicly expressing 
their respect and esteem for our excellent 
Secretary, and transmitting to posterity 
some lasting memorial of their high esti- 
mation of his personal character, and his 
long and faithful services, With this ob- 
ject in view, they have prevailed on him 
to sit to a Painter of eminence, and, the 
portrait being now completed—completed 
I have the pleasure to say, in a very mas- 
terly style—they have deputed to me the 
agreeable office of presenting it to this ve- 
nerable Society, who, they are confident, 
would set a high value on the picture, 
though it had no other recommendation, 
than the acknowledged worth of the origi- 
nal, Of that worth, as exhibited in the 
public capacity, which has almost incor- 
porated his Name with the very idea of 
our Society, you will better be enabled to 
judge, when you consider the tenfold in- 
crease of our means and expenditure, and 
the extension of our connexions by means 
of District Committees, which have multi- 
plied the labours of correspondence in 
proportion, and thrown on the Secretary a 
much heavier burden than could have been 
possibly contemplated, at the time of his 
entering on his office. This burden he 
has cheerfully borne without any adequate 
recompence, except indeed that, which a 
mind like his will duly appreciate, the in- 
crease of public esteem, and the internal 
satisfaction arising from the conscientious 
discharge of duty. On his personal and 
professional excellence I should be re- 
strained, by obvious motives of delicacy, 
from touching on the present occasion, if 
I were not aware, that, whatever may be 
the wishes of our Secretary, the feelings of 
his Friends would be disappointed, if I 
passed without notice the unblemished in- 
tegrity, and amiable virtues, which adorn 
his private life, his assiduous and affec- 
tionate zeal in the discharge of his pasto- 
ral functions as the Clergyman of an ex- 
tensive parish, and the soundness of doc- 
trine and reverence for ecclesiastical au- 
thority, which distinguish him as an ortho- 
dox Divine. On these topics, however, I 
will not enlarge, and will only add, in con- 
clusion, that though there are many whose 
powers of language would have given 
greater effect to the intentions of those 
whom I have the honour to represent, 
there is no man who more entirely concurs 
in the seotiments, which they have taken 
this mode of expressing: and I have fur- 
ther the satisfaction of knowing, that if 1 
have failed in any particular, I am speak- 
ing in the presence of those, whose recol- 
lections 
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lections and feelings will more than supply 
any deficiencies or omissions of mine.” 
Tus SecreTary’s ADDRESS. 

** My Lorp Bisuor, ; 

** No language of which I am, or ever 
was, master, can adequately express my 
feelings on this occasion. The warmth of 
kindness on the part of my too partial 
friends, in this venerable Society, rather 
than merit in myself, have led them to 
procure a portrait of the Secretary, and 
to present it to the Board; and the lan- 
guage with which this has been done, by 
our Right Reverend and revered Diocesan, 
from the Society’s chair, is flattering to 
me beyond measure, and claims my 
humble, but most cordial thanks. I am 
much, too much honoured; and yet I cau- 
not fail to be exquisitely gratified. Five 
and thirty years have now elapsed, since I 
became Secretary to the Society; and, 
during that period of time, | have wituess- 
ed the gradual! advancement of its means, 
and its exertions, towards promoting the 
glory of God, the eulargement of the 
Church of Christ, and the spiritual edifica- 
tion of Christiaus, till the whole has 
reached to more than a tenfold increase. 

** At my present period of life, which is 
fast approaching towards the age of man, 
T am less equal to active exertions than 
heretofore I have been; aud ere long, 
most probably, I shall be altogether un- 
equal to any. It cannot fail, however, to 
be my consolatory recollection, during the 
little remnant of life, which God Almighty 
may yet allot me, that in addition to the 
discharge of my pastoral duties, | have 
been permitted to be a chief agent in the 
transactions of this truly Christian So- 
ciety; and that as such, my name and 
my portrait will probably be here handed 
down to distant posterity, associated with 
those of my invaluable predecessor and 
father-in-law, the late Rev. Mr. Brough- 
ton. I beg leave to repeat my thanks to 
your Lordship, and to the Board at large, 
for this mark of affectionate and flattering 
attention to me; and for all those kind 
attentions, which I have uniformly receiv- 
ed from this Society, during the long pe- 
riod of my Secretaryship.” 





The Herculean task, of taking down 
the cross and ball, from the top of the 
Cathedral of St. Paul’s, has been ac- 
complished without accident. The Cross 
was lately taken to pieces and easily re- 
moved ; but displaciog the Bal! gave much 
labour and difficulty. It was built of 
multiplied sheets of copper, strongly fas- 
tened with immense copper bolts, rivetted 
on each side ; and there was but one divi- 
sion, consequently it was taken down in 
halves, each half measuring six feet in 
diameter! The materials were much cor- 
roded, and must have soon given way un- 
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der the immense weight. The ball was 
taken down by the workmen of Mr, 
Walker, founder, and rolled down Lud- 
gate-hill, in the presence of thousands of 
spectators, to his warehouse, where a new 
ball and cross are being made upon an 
improved principle. 
Thursday, June 21. 


In the Court of King’s Bench, an action 
of Assumpsil was brought by Mr. Wakely 
against the Directors of the Hope Fire In- 
surance Company, to recover a loss by 
fire in the plaintiff's house, No. 5, Argyll- 
street, Oxford-street, on the 27th August, 
1820, under a policy of assurance, exe- 
cuted for 1200/. on household goods, &c. 
on the 9th of May, 1820, This case ex- 
cited very general interest, from the sin- 
gularity of the circumstances under which 
the fire occurred. The trial lasted from 
half-past nine in the morning until seven 
in the evening. The plaintiff, a young 
man of twenty-six years of age, had 
been a surgeon, in Argyli-street, where 
he had taken the house, No. 5, in 
December 1819. On the night the fire 
took place his wife was from home, and 
the plaintiff was applying leeches to his 
temples for inflamed eyes, when, about 
half past 12 at night, a person called to 
require bis immediate attendance on an 
old patient of Mr. Wakely’s, in the city. 
The person asked for something to drink, 
and the plaintiff went into the cellar and 
got some cyder. On returning, he was 
knocked down in the passage, and depriv- 
ed of his senses for two hours, as he sup- 
poses ; when he recovered, the house be- 
ing in flames, he escaped into the adjoin- 
ing house, and the alarm of fire being 
given, the servants also escaped in a state 
of nudity. The plaintiff himself was 
missing for about three quarters of an 
hour, and was at length found in the pas- 
sage of the adjoining house, covered with 
blood, his clothes wet, with two or three 
wounds, as from a dagger, on his breast, 
and in a state of mental derangement. 
His loss was estimated at 1600/. and he 
delivered in vouchers for goods destroyed 
to the amount of about 1000/. The de- 
fendants resisted the claim on account of 
the extraordinary and apparently-incre- 
dible manner in which the fire was sup- 
posed to have occurred, and from the be- 
lief that he was himself the incendiary. 
Several witnesses were examined on both 
sides. —The Jury, after retiring for about 
half an hour, found their verdict for the 
plaiatiffi—Damages, 12002. 

Monday, June 25. 

A Court of Aldermen was held, at which 
Mr. Alderman Wood laid before the Court 
his appointment as locum fenens to the 
Lord Mayor, which was read. The sum- 
mooses from the Deputy Earl Marshal, 

for 
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for the attendance of the Lord Mayor, Al- 
dermen, Recorder, and Sheriffs, at the 
énsuing Coronation, was also laid before 
the Court, and read, Mr. Alderman Wood 
laid before the Court two letters the Lord 
Mayor had received from the Town Clerk 
of Oxford, requesting, on behalf of the 
Mayor and Recorder of Oxford, that they 
might be permitted to accompany the 
Lord Mayor, &c. in the City’s barge on 
the ensuing Coronation, attended by eight 
Citizens of Oxford ; which, being read, 
was complied with. Richard Clark, esq. 
was sworn into the office of Chamberlain. 
Saturday, June 30. 

The Report of the Select Committee of 
the House of Lords on the means of ex- 
tending and securing the Foreign Trade of 
the Country, has been printed. Their at- 
tention has been directed to the Silk and 
Wine Trades. With respect to the latter, 
the Committee do not feel themselves jus- 
tified in recommending any material alter- 
ation, ‘‘ until some disposition is evinced 
by the French Government to facilitate 
such an arrangement, by making some 
concession in favour of articles of British 
manufacture.” In regard to the silk trade, 
the Committee recommend a small dimi- 
nution of the duty upon the raw material ; 
and if the circumstances of the country 
allowed it gradually to be taken off, a 
small duty only being left upon the or- 
ganzine, our manufactures would have 
nothing to dread from the competition of 
French silks, even if permitted to be in- 
troduced upon a duty of from 12 to 15 per 
cent. The Committee also advise a modi- 
fication of the law regulating the price of 
labour of the Spitalfield weavers, 

ConsTiTuTIONAL ASSOCIATION. 

The following brief account of the Con- 
stitutional Association (noticed in p. 81), 
will.explaia its objects and privciples :—In 
November and ber last, it may be 
remembered, that newspapers, placards, 
pamphieis, and caricatures, of the most 
filthy aud odious description, were seen 
in every street, alley, and lane, of the 
Metropolis, and circulated from thence, 
though in less profusion, yet with great 
activity to the most distant parts of the 
kingdom. This crying evil was pointed 
out in numerous Loyal Addresses; and 
many private individuals occupied them- 
selves in devising some legal means to 
correct it. At length, on the 12th of De- 
cember, some gentlemen met together in 
London, to consider of the propriety of 
forming an Association, on legal consti- 
tutional priociples, somewhat similar to 
that set on foot in' 1792, to support the 
laws, to suppress seditious publications, 
and to defend persons and property against 
the fata! influence of disloyalty and sedi- 
tion. This was immediately resolved to 
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be done, and a Committee was appointed 
to draw up a general statement of the 
views and objeets of the proposed Society, 
On the 16th, the Committee made a Re- 
port, which was ordered to be printed, aud 
was discussed article by article on the 21st 
and 22d of December, on which last day 
the substance of it was adopted as an Ad- 
dress, This Address was considered so 
moderate and sound in its principles that 
great numbers of the first characters in 
the State quickly came forward, to coun- 
tenance the Association with their names, 
and to support it with their pecuuiary con- 
tributions. They considered that many 
venders of seditious works did so in igno- 
rance of the law, which prohibits such an 
offence; aud therefore the Society caused 
to be drawn up a brief ** Exposition of the 
English Law of Libel,” which they distri- 
buted to every dealer in pamphlets, news- 
papers, and caricatures, as a warning of 
the danger which he was incurring. This 
measure had the happiest effect. Very 
many shopkeepers desisted altogether 
from their illegal and immoral traffick: 
all the worst caricatures were almost en- 
tirely withdrawn, and a decent person and 
loyal subject may now walk through Lon- 
don without having bis feelings shocked 
and disgusted, in any proportion to the 
degree in which they were so only six 
months ago, Some dealers, however, re- 
sisted the warning and defied the law. 
Against the most notorious of these the 
Association have caused prosecutions to be 
instituted. 





THEATRICAL REGISTER. 
New Pieces. 
Drury Lane THEATRE. 

June2. Dirce; or, The Fatal Urn: an 
Opera. It is derived from the Demophoon 
of Metastasio, and was very favourably 
received. The whole Opera is in recita- 
tive and song, like Artaxerxes. The masic 
is a melange from Mozart, Rossini, 
Braham, and Horn. 

Covent Garpsn Tueatne. 

May 22. The Grand Tour ; or, Stopped 
at Rochester: a Farce. Of this piece we 
have little to say, either in praise or cen- 
sure. It was acted four nights. 

May 25. Damon and Pythias, a Tra- 
gedy, founded on the well-known story of 
those celebrated friends. This play, 
which was well received, and several times 
repeated, is said to have been originally 
written by a Mr. Benbam, of Dublin, and 
afterwards altered, and in great measure 
re-written, by R. Sheil, esq. 

June 12. State Secrets ; or, Public Men 
in Private Life: a trifle, which served the 
purpose of a benefit, but has not since 
been heard of. 

PRO- 
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PROMOTIONS AND PREFERMENTS. 


a 


Gazrtre Promotions, &c. 

June 22, 4th Dragoons—Capt. Walton, 
te be Major. : 

36th Foot—Major Browne, to be Major. 

44th—Brev. Major Gathrie, to be Major. 
78th—Capt. Bethune, to be Major. 

Bagver.—Capt, Hulme, of the 1st Foot, 
to be a Major in the Army. 

Srarr.— Major Bowles, of the Cold- 
stream Foot Guards, to be Deputy Adju- 
tant General to the Troops in Jamaica, 
with the rank of Lieut. Colonel, 

Gaarisons.—Col. Lioyd, late of the 10th 
Foot, to be Governor of the Fort, near 
Fisgard, in Pembrokeshire; and Sir J. 
Owen, bart. M.P. to be Governor of Mil- 
ford Haven. 

EccLesiaSTICAL PREFERMENTS. 

Rev. Mr. Dent, Cockerham V. Lan- 
cashire. 

Rev, Richard Rice Venables, D.D. New- 
eburch R. Radnorshire. 

Rev. Thomas Garbett, to a Minor Ca- 
aonry in Peterborough Cathedral. 





Hon. and Rev. Henry Townshend, M.A. 
to the consolidated RR, of Brome and 
Oakley, Suffolk. 

Rev. J. C. White, M. A. Rawreth R, in 
Essex. 

Rev. Arthur H. Kenny, D.D. (Dean of 
Achonry) St. Olave’s R. Southwark, vice 
Greene, resigned. 





DisrensaTion. 

Rev. Joseph Baylis, M.A. Rector of St. 
Mary-de-Crypt, in Gloucester, to hold the 
Vicarage of Mickleton with Ebrington 
annexed. 





Civit Promotions. 

Rev. W. P. Jones, M. A. of Pembroke 
College, Oxford, Under Master of the 
King’s School, Canterbury, vice Rev. John 
Francis, resigned. 

Rev. J. Chamberlayne, to the Master- 
ship of Etwall Hospital, Derbyshire. 

Rev. M. Witt, second Master of Rep- 
ton School, Derbyshire. 


ee 


BIRTHS. 


June 22. At Paris, Lady Buchan, a son. 
—25. At Horsendon, Bucks, the wife of 
Capt. Grubb, of male twins.—23. At Mit- 
cham Grove, the wife of G. M. Hoare, esq. 
@ son.—24, In Upper Grosvenor-street, 


the wife of Thomas Greene, esq. of Slyne, 
Lancashire, a daughter. 

Lately, At Spardelves, near Amersham, 
the wife of T.J. Drake, esq. M.P. a son.— At 
Hadham Rectory, Mrs. Randolph, a son. 


eee eee 


MARRIAGES. 


June 16. Thomas Davids, esq. of Cray- 
ford, Kent, to Maria, daughter of Thos, 
Smith, esq. late of Paul House, Edmon- 
ton. 


Arthur Malony, esq. of Woodstock, Ox- 
fordsbire, to Harriet, widow of the late 
Capt. George Browne. 

17. Wm. Parkhouse, esq. of Greenwich, 
to Frances, widow of the late George Mor- 
phett, esq. of Blackheath. 

18. Thos. Lovick Cooper, esq. of Mag- 
dalen College, Cambridge, to Emily Mary 
Swinfen Durrant, daughter of Sir Thomas 
Durrant, bart. of Scottow Hall, Norfolk. 

21. Daniel Ferard, esq. of Austin Friars, 
to Elizabeth. dau. of Isaac Clementson, 
esq. of the Adelphi Terrace. 

26. Rev. Edwin Jacob, Fellow of Cor- 
pus Christi College, Oxford, and Tutor of 
the Missionary Lnstitution at Stansted, to 
Mary Jane, dau. of the late John Pattev- 
son, of the Hon. Company’s Bengal Civil 
Service. 

27. Robert Webb Smith, esq. of Hon. 
E. I. C. service, son of Henry Smith, esq. 
of Peckham House, to Mary Anne Stepy!- 

Gant. Mac. Suppl. XCI. Paar I. 
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ton, dau. of Rev. Robt. Bree, M.A. of Bou- 
logne-sur-Mer, and niece of Martin Sta- 
pylton, esq. of Myton Hall, Yorkshire. 

John Julin, esq. to Amelia, daughter of 
the Rev. Dr. Lindsay. 

Robert Limond, esq. Sargeon in the 
Hon. E. I. C. Bengal Establishment, to 
Catherine, dau. of Robt. Simpson, esq. of 
York-place, Kingsland Road. 

28. Osborne Markham, esq. Comptrol- 
ler of the Barrack Department, to Miss 
Jervis, dau. of late Capt. Jervis, R.N. and 
great-niece of the Earl of St. Vincent’s. 

Lately. Rev. Charlies Shipley, son of 
the Dean of St. Asaph, to Charlotte, eldest 
daughter of R. O, Sloper, esq. of Wood- 
bay, Berks. 

At Aldersbot, in Surrey, Rev. Charles 
Alfred L’Oste, Corate of St. Nicholas, in 
Guildford, to Miss Atkinson, of the for- 
mer place. 

At Dedham, Essex, J. J. Stevens, esq. 
B.A. of Jesus College, Cambridge, second 
Master of Norwich Royal Grammar School, 
to Mary, dau. of G. Witheat, esq. of the 
former place. 

OBI. 
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Rev. Dr, Beaurert. 

Lately. At his vicarage at Collon, in 
Ireland, aged 83, the Rev. Daniel Au- 
gustus Beaufort, LL.D. M.R. 1.A. Rec- 
tor of Navan, co. Meath, and Vicar of 
Cullon, co. Louth. Dr. Beaufort was, 
during nearly sixty years, a beneficed 
and resident Clergyman in Ireland. His 
name is well known to the English and 
foreign public by his ‘* Civil and Eccle- 
siastical Map of Ireland,” and by the 
Memoir which accompanied that map. 
Of late years he rebuilt the Churches in 
both his parishes of Collon and Navan, 
which edifices remain monuments of his 
zeal and of his architectural taste. The 
Church of Collon is built on the model 
of King’s College, Cambridge. It sur- 
prises. and delights the English travel- 
ler, and may well gratify, as it does, the 
national pride of the sister country. Dr. 
Beaufort was one of those who first pro- 
posed a Royal Irish Academy, and ac- 
tively assisted in the formation and in 
the regulation of that Institution, of 
which he was one of the earliest mem- 
bers. To the establishment and im- 
provements of the Sunday Schools in 
Dublin he contributed essentially by bis 
personal exertions and constant attend- 
ance; and he was one of the original 
founders of the admirable “ Association 
for the Encouragement of Virtue.” He 
possessed an, extraordinary variety of in- 
formation, which was never suffered to 
lie idle, nor produced for parade: it was 
circulated in the most liberal and agree- 
able manner by his conversation, and 
ever ready and ever useful to his friends 
and country on all public or private oc- 
easions. During the course of his long 
life he did little for himself, much for 
others, nothing for money, scarcely any 
thing for fame, much for his country, 
more for virtue and religion. Many 
have said, and more have felt, that 
they never spent an hour in Dr. Beau- 
fort’s company without leaving it wiser 
and better, more disposed to do their 
duty to God and to their neighbour. 
In disturbed times, and in a country 
where political and religious dissen- 
tions have unhappily prevailed, he was 
eminently serviceable ; combining, as 
he did, judicious loyalty with the vir- 
tues of a Christian, of a Protestant Cler- 
gyman, and the talents and manners of 
an accomplished gentleman. Dr. Beau- 
fort’s peculiarly conciliating politeness 
increased the power and effect of his be- 
nevolence, not only upon the highest, 





but upon the lowest class of his friends, 
acquaintance, and parishioners. He lived 
to be an example of uncommon intellec- 
tual vigour in advanced age. When he 
was nearly 83, in the last year of his 
life, he was occupied in preparing, from 
a large mass of materials, an improved 
edition of the Memoir accompanying his 
Map: his sight was so acute, that he 
could at that age superintend the most 
delicate revisions of his Map. His grate- 
ful parishioners propose to erect a mo- 
nument to his memory. The general 
and deep regret felt for his loss does ho- 
nour to virtue and to the generous cha- 
racter of the Irish people. 





CHARLES ALFRED STOTHARD, Eso. F.AS. 


Charles Alfred Stothard (whose un- 
timely fate was noticed in p. 571) was 
the eldest surviving son of Thomas 
Stothard, esq. R.A.: he was born July 
5, 1787. At an early age he exhibited 
a strong propensity for study, and a 
genius for drawing. The latter was 
more particularly developed in various 
clever miniature scenes, which he exe- 
cuted for his school-boy model of a 
stage. On leaving school, he entered, 
by his own wish, as student in the 
Royal Academy, where he soon attracted 
notice for the chaste feeling and acc.i- 
racy with which he drew from the an- 
tique sculptures. 

In 1802, he accompanied his father 
to Burleigh, the seat of the Marquis of 
Exeter, the grand stair-case of which 
the latter was employed in decorating 
by his masterly pencil. Mr. Stothard, 
senior, suggested to his son that he 
might fill up his time by making draw- 
ings of the monuments in the neigh- 
bouring Churches, as useful authorities 
in designing costume: this circumstance 
gave the first bias of Mr. C. Stothard’s 
mind towards the subject which became 
afterwards his pursuit. 

In 1808, he received his ticket as stu- 
dent in the Life Academy, and formed 
a resolution to become an historical 
painter. A subsequent occurrence, how- 
ever, changed this determination. 

In the followiag year, he contracted a 
close intimacy with the brother of his 
present widow, to whom also he became 
shortly after strongly attached, Fearing, 
that as an historical painter he might not 
acquire sufficient pecuniary independ- 
ence to enable him prudently to be- 
come a married man, he resolved to 
turn 
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turn his attention exclusively to the 
illustration of our national antiquities, 
more particularly in a path which had 
hitherto been but imperfectly explored— 
the delineation of the sculptured effi- 
gies erected in our Churches as memo- 
rials for the dead. That eminent anti- 
quary, Mr. Gough, it is true, bad com- 
piled a work of great labour and merit 
on the subject; but the engravings which 
accompanied it (though much superior 
to any that had preceded them) formed 
a secondary object, and could by no 
means be depended on for accuracy, or 
afford a correct knowledge of the minu- 
tiz of antient costume. 

In 1810, Mr. C. Stothard painted a 
spirited picture, representing the mur- 
der of Richard the Second, at Pomfret 
Castle, in which the costume of the 
time was strictly adhered to: the por- 
trait of the monarch was taken from 
his effigy in Westminster Abbey. This 
picture was exhibited at Somerset Place 
in 1811. 

In the same year he published his 
first number of the Monumental Effi- 
gies of Great Britian, the objects of 
which he detailed in the advertisment 
which accompanied the publication. 
These were to afford the historical 
painter a complete knowledge of the 
costume adopted in England, from an 
early period of history, to the reign of 
Henry VIII. ; to illustrate, at the same 
time, history and biography ; and lastly, 
to assist the stage in selecting its cos- 
tume with propriety, for the plays of 
our great dramatic Bard. In reference 
to his plan of prosecuting his work, Mr. 
C.Stothard liberally acknowledged, that 
he owed the determination of executing 
the etchings with his own band, to hav- 
ing seen a few unpublished etchings by 
the Rev. T. Kerrich, of Cambridge, from 
monuments in the Dominicans and other 
Churches in Paris, ‘* which claim,” be 
adds, “the highest praise that can be 
bestowed.” For the subsequent friend- 
ship of Mr. Kerrich, and his candid cri- 
ticism in the progress of the work, Mr. 
C. Stothard, on all occasions, expressed 
himself much indebted. 

The talents of Mr. C. Stothard as an 
artist, and the depth and accuracy of 
his research in the objects connected 
with his pursuit, soon obtained for him 
a distinguished reputation as an anti- 
quary ; * and the acquaintance of cha- 





* A most conspicuous instance of his 
acumen was exhibited in the discovery 
of the origin of the collar S.S., which 
Camden had wildly conjectured, was de- 
rived from Sulpitius Severus, a learned 
lawyer. 
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racters, eminent for their learning and 
respectability. Among these were the 
late Sir Joseph Banks (who highly ap- 
preciated him), and Samuel Lysons, esq. 
the joint author of “ Magna Britannia,” 
who esteemed him as a friend. Mr. Ly- 
sons employed him to make drawings, 
illustrative of his work ; for which pur- 
pose, in the summer of 1815, Mr. C. 
Stothard made a journey Northward, as 
far as the Picts wall, adding to his port- 
folio many drawings for the “ Magna 
Britannia,” monumental subjects for 
himself, and a number of little sketches, 
in the most delicate and peculiar man- 
ner, of the country through which he 
passed. During this absence from Lon- 
don, Mr. Lysons gave him a strong proof 
of his esteem and regard, by obtaining 
for him, unsoljcited, the honourable post 
of historical draughtsman to the Society 
of Antiquaries. 

In 1816, he was deputed by that body 
to commence his elaborate and faithful 
drawings from the famous Tapestry de- 
posited at Bayeux. During his absence 
in France, he visited Chinon, and in the 
neighbouring Abbey of Fontevraud, dis- 
covered those interesting effigies of the 
race of the Plantagenets, the existence 
of which, after the revolutionary devas- 
tation, had become doubtful: the fol- 
lowing account of this matter is ex- 
tracted from Mrs. C, Stothard’s Letters 
from Normandy and Britanny, lately 
published: “ When Mr. Stotbard first 
visited France, during the summer of 
1816, he came direct to Fontevraud, to 
ascertain if the effigies of our early kings, 
who were buried there, yet existed: sub- 
jects so interesting to English history, 
were worthy of the inquiry. He found 
the abbey converted into a prison, and 
discovered in a cellar belonging to it, 
the effigies of Henry II., and his Queen 
Eleanor of Guienne, Richard the First, 
and Isabella of Angouleme, the Queen 
of John. The Chapel where the figures 
were placed before the revolution had 
been entirely destroyed, and these va- 
luable effigies, then removed to the cel- 
lar, were subject to continual mutila- 
tion from the prisoners, who came twice 
in every day to draw water from a well. 
It appeared they had sustained some re- 
cent injury, as Mr. 8. found several bro- 
ken fragments scattered around. He 
made drawings of the figures; and upon 
his return to England, represented to 
our Government the propriety of se- 
curing such interesting memorials from 
farther destruction. It was deemed ad- 
visable, if such a plan could be aceom- 
plished, to gain possession of them, that 
they might be placed, with the rest of 
our royal effigies, in Westminster = 
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Mrs. Stothard s to state, that 
the application failed; but, that it had, 
notwithstanding, the good effect of pre- 
serving these remains from total de- 


struction. At the same period Mr. Sto- 
thard visited the —_ of L’Espan, near 
Mans, in search of seliee of Beren- 


garia, of Richard I,; he found 
the Abbey Church converted into a 
barn, and the object of his inquiry in a 
mutilated state, concealed under a quan- 
tity of wheat. At Mans, he discovered 
the beautiful enamelled tablet, repre- 
senting Geoffrey Plantagenet, at once, 
the earliest instance of what is termed 
a sepulchral brass, and of armorial bear- 
ings, depicted decidedly as such. Mr, 
Stothard’s drawings of the Royal Effi- 
gies were on his return from Fontev- 
raud submitted by Sir George Nayler 
to the inspection of his present Ma- 
jesty, then Prince Regent, who was 
graciously pleased to express an ear- 
nest desire for their publication, and 
to allow Mr. Stothard to dedicate his 
work, the ‘“‘ Monumentai Effigies,”’ to 
himself. 

In 1817, he made a second journey 
to Bayeux, for the purpose of conti- 
nuing his drawings from the Tapestry. 

In February 1818, he married the 
young lady to whom he had so long 
been attached, the only daughter of 
John Kempe, esy. of the New Kent 
Road, cended from the antient fa- 
mily of the Kempes, formerly of Olan- 
tigh, near Wye, in Kent, and after- 
wards of Cornwall. In July following 
this Jady accompanied him in his third 
expedition to France, which he made 
with a view of completing the drawings 
from the Tapestry at Bayeux*. His 
task being accomplished, he proceeded 
with Mrs. Stothard on a tour of inves- 
tigation through Normandy, and more 
particularly Britanny. In order to ren- 
der their families participators in some 
degree of the pleasures of their journey, 
Mrs. Stothard addressed to her mother, 
Mrs. Kempe, a particular detail of, in a 
series of letters, which ber husband il- 
lustrated by various beautiful drawings 
of the views, costume, architectural an- 
tiquities, &c. that they thought worthy 
of notice in their route. 

On their return to England, the pub- 
lication of these materials was strongly 
recommended by Mrs, Stothard’s brother. 
Messrs. Longman and Co. undertook it 
in a liberal manner; and in November, 
1820, they appeared under the title of 
“ Letters written during a tour through 





* Engravings, faithfully coloured after 
these drawings, are now publishing by 
the Society of Antiquaries. 
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Normandy, Britanoy, and other parts of 
France in 1818.” 

In 1819, Mr. C.Stothard laid before 
the Society of Antiquaries, the complete 
series of his drawings from the Tapestry, 
and a paper highly honourable to, bis 
discrimination, in which he proved, 
from internal evidence, that the tapes- 
try was co-eval with the =—* imme- 
diately succeeding the ‘onquest, to 
which tradition bad assigned it; satis- 
factorily refuting the assertions of the 
Abbé de la Rue. This little treatise was 
printed in vol. XIX. of the Archeologia, 
On the 2nd of July Mr. Stothard was 
unanimously elected a fellow of the So- 
ciety of Antiquaries. In the autumn 
of the same year he made a series of 
exquisitely-finished drawings for the 
Society, from the paintings then lately 
discovered on the walls of the Painted 
Chamber}. Fearlessly ardent in his 
pursuit, he took his stand on the high- 
est and most dangerous parte of the 
scaffold, erected for the repairs, and on 
one occasion, there narrowly escaped 
the sad fate which afterwards befel him. 
He was preparing, just before his death, 
the materials for a paper addressed to 
the Society of Antiquaries, concerning 
the age of these curious decorations. 

In September 1820, he made a tour to 
the Netherlands, for the benefit of Mrs, 
C, Stothard’s health, and illustrated her 
yet unpublished account of that journey 
with some of the finest drawings of local 
scenery and architecture that his pencil 
had produced. 

About two months since, he published 
No. 9 of bis Monumental Effigies, with 
splendid vignette illustrations, heraldic 
and architectural. He prepared No. 10 
for publication, and finished a large 
plate of the Royal Effigies at Fontevraud, 
coloured after the original monuments; 
and another, of Geoffrey Plantagenet, 
coloured as a fac-simile of the enamelled 
tablet before mentioned; these, from 
the great expense incurred in the colour- 
ing, were to be published for collectors 
separately from his work. Indefatigable 
in the pursuit of our national anti- 
quities, Mr. Stothard had begun a work 
on Seals, and has left behind him many 
unpublished drawings of the scarcest of 
our Regal and Baronial Seals: among 
the former may be mentioned an im- 
pression of the Conqueror’s; which he 
laboriously restored by the junction of 





+ In these drawings he exhibited his 
ingenious recovery of the long-lost art 
of raising gold, as embossed, on the 
surface of the material ; a mode which 
contributes so much to the rich splen- 
dour of the old illuminated MSS. . 
the 
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the broken fragments preserved with 
William’s charter to the city of Lon- 
don, in the Town Clerk’s Office, Guild- 
hall. 


A short time previously to his death 
he commenced the collection of mate- 
rials for a work to illustrate the age 
of Elizabeth ; which the pens of able 
contemporaries had rendered a popular 
subject. The compilation of the letter- 
press for this work, from the MS au- 
thorities in our public Libraries, he re- 
signed to his wife and brother-in-law. 
The drawing be made of the Effigy of 
Elizabeth, in Westminster Abbey, has 
been ranked among the finest produc- 
tions of his pencil: it may at the same 
time be observsd, that he considered the 
figure itself as an excellent and cha 
racteristic poratrait of tht monarch. 

Having been solicited by the Rev. D. 
Lysons to make some drawings for the 
Account of Devonshire, collected for the 
Magna Britannia, on the 16th of May 
last, he quitted his affectionate and preg- 
nant wife, at her father’s house, where 
they resided, never to meet her more on 
this side that bourn “whence no tra- 
veller returns.” He traversed a consi- 
derable part of Devonshire on foot, ex- 
ploring the churches in his way, and 
making sketches of the country, accord- 
ing to his practice, as he proceeded. 
He arrived at Bere Ferrers, and on Sun- 
day, the 27th of May, after attending 
Divine Service, addressed the Vicar of 
that place, the Rev. Henry Hobart, for 
permission to draw the stained glass in 
the East window of the church for Mr. 
Lysons. Prepossessed, as Mr. Hobart 
says he was, in favour of Mr. Stothard, 
by his manner, he received him with 
marked attention, and insisted that, 
during his stay at Bere, he should par- 
take of the hospitalities of his house and 
table. On the following Monday, the 
28th of May, Mr. Stothard began, by 
means of a ladder, to make tracings 
from the fragments of stained glass re- 
maining in the window; among these 
was a portrait of the founder of the 
church. Elevated on the North side of 
the altar, just above the tables contain- 
ing the Creed and the Decalogue, the 
step of the ladder—dreadful to relate— 
gave way !—He fell, and in the effort to 
save himself, probably turned round : 
his head, as is conjectured, came in con- 
tact with the monument of a knight in 
the chancel, and he was, in all proba- 
bility, killed on the spot, by a concus- 
sion of the brain. The time of his fall 
is not precisely known, as he was alone 
in the church; but, from the state of 
the drawing on which he was engaged, 
it is imagined to have occurred between 
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3 and 4 o’clock. It is not true, as re- 
ported, that his watch stopped at the 
moment from the shock. Singular to 
observe, he received bis death-blow from 
one of those very effigies that had so 
long been the subject of his pursuit; 
and the fall which terminated the ca- 
reer of the artist literally snapt the 
pencil in twain whieh be held in his 
hand. The most humane and 

attention was paid to his ns by 
the worthy Mr. Hobbart. His vene- 
rable father, (who bad lost, many years 
before his eldest son by an aceident 
equally terrible and sudden *), repaired 
to the spot, accompanied by a friend, 
and on the 4th of June, followed, for 
the second time, the pride of his heart 
and of his hopes to a premature grave. 

Thus perished, in the vigour of life 
and health—amid the brightest pros- 
pects of worldly success and honours—in 
the most uninterrupted state of conju- 
gal happiness, this excellent young man, 
and zealous Antiquary, The eminence 
of bis talents was only exceeded by his 
virtues. The pen which compiles, this 
hasty memoir, is paralyzed as it inscribes 
a tale of such accumulated woe ; it can 
add no more than the humble tribute 
which, with a strict adherence to truth, 
and a profound love and veneration for 
his memory, it has contributed to his 
tomb. 

** Sacred to the memory (dear to every 
friend who knew bim) of CHARLESALFRED 
SroTuarD, Historical Draughtsman, and 
Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries; 
eldest surviving son of Thomas Stothard, 
esq. R.A. While pursuing his profes- 
sional researches iu the adjoining chureh, 
he was unfortunately killed by a fall, on 
the 28th of May, in the year of our Lord 
1821, in the 34th year of his age. Asa 
laborious investigator of the Antient 
Sepulchral Monuments, and other His- 
torical Vestiges of this Kingdom, which 
he illustrated by his faithful and elegant 
pencil, he was pre-eminent ; a8 a man, 
though gifted with the most solid ability, 
be was humble, modest, unostentatious; 
an example of benevolence and simplicity 
of beart; a Christian by faith, as be 
proved by that essential demonstration 
—his works. Thus awfully bereft of 
such a partner, what words shall de- 
scribe the deep, the bitter sorrow of his 
widow, who stvod not by to pay him the 
last sad offices; but while he perished 
thus untimely, expected his return, and 
shortly to bless him with a first child. 
She with her brother, Alfred John 
Kempe (his bosom friend), has erected 





* He was accidentally shot by a 
school-fellow. 
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this poor monument to his memory; a 
living one exists in their hearts ; in the 
hearts of his and their aged parents, of 
his relatives and friends. Reader, profit 
by this sad, but doubtless, in the wisdom 
of God, salutary and merciful lesson ; for 
it is better that the virtuous should be 
thus suddenly cut off than the wicked. 
“ Watch ye, therefore, for ye know 
not when the master of the house cometh ; 
at even, or at midnight, or at the cock- 
crowing, or in the morning. Lest coming 
suddenly, he find you sleeping.” —(Mark 
xiii. 35, 36.) 
Bromley, Kent, June 25. A.J.K. 





Jos. Smitu, Esg. and Capr. Jos, SmiTH. 


June 15. At Bridgnorth, co. Salop, 
in his 70th year, Joseph Smith, Esq. 
Registrar of that Peculiar, and late 
Town Clerk of that Borough, which 
offices he filled with honour and cre- 
dit to himself, as well as advantage to 
the town and neighbourhood. 

It is no less singular, than true, that 
during a period of 40 years and up- 
wards, whilst he was Town Clerk, he 
was in no instance ever absent at the 
annual election of Magistrates for that 
Borough ; this situation he resigned 
previous to 19th April last, on which 
day his second son, John-Jacob Smith, 
esq was elected thereto by a decided 
and numerous majority. He possessed 
the manners of a gentleman, the ease 
and affability requisite for a man of bu- 
siness, and the kindness and benevo- 
lence of a Christian.—In the relative 
duties of domestic life he was never 
surpassed, and has left an amiable ex- 
ample worthy of imitation by his rela- 
tives and friends, and even the world 
at large, to the remotest generation.— 
During his long administration, and 
through a regular and well - digested 
system, greater and more lasting and 
important improvements and advant- 
ages throughout the town of Bridgnorth, 
have been carried into effect than dur- 
ing the last four centuries.—And he 
lived to see the Corporate Body rise 
from a state of apparent penury, to 
affluence and riches.—The temporary 
Magistracy of the Place, though fre- 
quently assailed with the threats of the 
malevolent, through his good conduct 
and excellent advice, the machinations 
of the latter have been at all times 
averted, and the judicial decisions of 
the former never over-ruled, nor them- 
selves left at the mercy and caprice of 
the informant. 

His family grown up to man’s estate, 
it was his unhappy destiny, in the last 
stage of life, when disease was fast ap- 





proaching the vital spark, to be an eye- 
witness to the severe afflictions of three 
of them, overwhelmed with sickness ; 
and he sunk into the grave amidst these 
melancholy and heart-rending scenes, 
which did not here end. 

His eldest son Joseph died on Thurs- 
day night, 2lst instant, at the age of 
37 years, This hopeful young officer 
was Captain in the llth Regiment 
of Bombay Native Infantry, which he 
had accompanied ever since the latter 
end of 1803 till his arrival in England 
in March last. His return to this coun- 
try was in consequence of severe inter- 
nal disease, which baffled every effort of 
medicine, and he arrived within the 
walls of his father’s house to languish 
away afew months in misery and pain, 
and never more enjoy his native air, and 
the society of his earliest years, but to 
add to the distresses of his family, and 
lengthen out the awful solemnity of the 
obsequies of an affectionate parent, 
whom it would have been his greatest 
happiness to have accompanied to the 
last mansion of the silent dead, and 
been released from all his earthly cares. 

On the day following his father’s in- 
terment he (to himself happily) fell, 
an early victim in manhood’s highest 
bloom, after 17 years arduous service, 
and owing to the long, fatiguing, and 
incessant marches in India, the un- 
healthy consequences of an Eastern 
clime, into the kind arms of a tender 
and affectionate sister, who after hav- 
ing been unremitting in her attentions, 
saw the scene close, and witnessed his 
latest breath. 





RIcHARD Baker, Esg. 

June 23. At Bridgnorth, aged 39, 
Richard Baker, Esq. one of the Justices 
of the Quorum for the county of Salop, 
an Alderman of the Corporation of the 
Borough of Bridgnorth, and Master of 
the Lodge of Freemasons there. In his 
official duties as a Magistrate, he con- 
ducted himself with the strictest inte- 
grity, conscientiousness, and imparti- 
ality, during a period of six years. He 
was elected Bailiff of that Borough in 
1811, and 1817, which office he filled 
with equal honour and credit to him- 
self.—The Society of Freemasons, in 
which he stood pre-eminently high, he 
greatly respected, and with consum- 
mate pleasure he witnessed the princi- 
ples of Free Masonry spreading their 
benign influence through every nation 
of the earth, and which he highly ap- 
plauded. His benevolence and charity, 
though unostentatious, were conspicu- 
ous and abundant—to the public and 
charitable 
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charitable institutions of Bridgnorth 
his purse was ever open, and the poor, 
the needy, and the distressed, if deserv- 
ing and unfortunate objects, were never 
sent away empty. His loss is irrepar- 
able, and will be seriously felt by many 
in the town, where he first drew that 
breath which he so awfully resigned 
after an illness of about an hour and 
an half, during which period he never 
spoke. Violent spasmodic affections, 
which took place about one o’clock at 
noon, caused his untimely end at half 
past two. 

Mr. Baker was the only son of the 
late Richard Baker, esq. Alderman of 
Bridgnorth, and the last heir male of 
the elder branch of that family, which 
separated into two in the reign of 
Charles I. and had been residents upon 
their possessions at Bromley in Wor- 
field co. Salop, from the commence- 
ment of the reign of Henry VI. through 
a marriage with the heiress of the 
Bromleys, till about the middle of the 
last century. At the head of which fa- 
mily stands Sir Edward Baker Baker, 
Bart, of Ranstone, co. Dorset. A wi- 
dowed mother now survives to lament 
the loss of a truly dutiful and affec- 
tionate son ; her cup of affliction being 
full, her grey hairs will go with sorrow 
to the grave. 





DEATHS. 
1820. AGED 34, Captain Gerard John 
Oct. 6.°"” Hendy, of the 16th Native In- 
fantry on the Bengal Establishment. 
1821. May 13. At Kingsland, in the 
county of Hereford, in the 52d year of his 
age, the Rev. Richard Davies Evans, M.A. 
Rector of that parish, and Prebendary of 
the Cathedral Church of Hereford. In the 
year 1797 he succeeded his late father, 
who was Patron and Incumbent of that 
living, and also a Prebendary of the Ca- 
thedrals of Bangor and Hereford. He 
was named Davies after that most excel- 
lent man and accomplished scholar, the 
Rev. Dr. Sneyd Davies, the friend and 
relation of his father, whose life, most 
ably written by the late Mr. Justice Har- 
dinge, forms a very interesting feature in 
the third volume of Illustrations of Litera- 
ture of the Eighteenth Century. The fa- 
mily of Evans of Kingsland, is the younger 
branch of that of Trefeilir and Henblas in 
Anglesey, and descended in the female 
line from Dr. Morgan, Bishop of Bangor, 
and Dr. Humphreys, Bishop of Hereford, 
of whom two excellent portraits now re- 
main at Kingsland. 
June 13. In Southampton-street, aged 
75, Mr. John M‘Kinlay, well known to 
many eminent collectors of books as an 


excellent bookbinder. He was the father 
of the late Mr. M‘Kinlay, formerly a 
bookseller in the Strand. 

June 14. The Rev. D. Ibbetson, M.A. 
Rector of Halsted, Kent. 

June 15. At Greenwich, aged 76, James 
Ferguson, esq. 

June 18. Charles Hague, Mus. D. 
Professor of Music in the University of — 
Cambridge ; to which he was elected in 
1799. 

June 19. At Pentonville, John Thet- 
ford, esq. one of the Chief Clerks in the 
Bank of England, which situation he held 
for upwards of 36 years. 

June 20. At Coldblow (Dublin), Denis 
George, esq. late a Baron of his Majesty’s 
Court of Exchequer in Ireland. 

June 21. In Little Smith-street, West- 
minster, aged 65, Henry Arthur Herbert, 
esq. of Muckress (Kerry), Ireland, for- 
merly M.P. for the county of Kerry, the 
boroughs of East Grinstead and Tralee. 

In the Blackheath road, Sarah wife of 
Major Benwell. 

In Bache’s-row, Hoxton, aged 49, Mr. 
Jobn Powell Ashley. 

At Llanvibangel Court, near Aberga- 
venny, Hugh Powell, esq. Treasurer of St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital. 

In the Blackheath road, Sarah, wife of 
Major Benwell. 

June 22. In Southampton-street, in 
her 7lst year, Mrs. Jane Turner. 

At Derby, Frances, wife of the late Au- 
gustus Parkyns, esq. and only sister of the 
Right Hon. Admiral Sir John Borlase War- 
ren, bart. 

In his 8ist year, Mr. Elias Heintz, of 
Stamford Hill. 

in Bevis Marks, aged 74, Daniel Jacob 
de Castro, esq.—He had been 36 years 
Chancellor of the Spanish aut! Portuguese 
Nation. 

June 23. In Grosvenor Place, Camber- 
well, in his 30th year, John, son of Abra- 
ham de Horne, esq. of Surrey-square. 

In her 86th year, Mrs. Sarah Chandler, 
of Great Suffolk-street, Blackman-street, 
Southwark. 

At St. Stephen’s, near Plymouth, Capt. 
Thomas Gordon Caulfield, R.N. of the 
Windsor Castle, in that harbour. 

At Paris, aged 83, the Cardinal de la 
Luzerne. 

In Russell-street, Covent Garden, aged 
73, Thomas Grignon, esq. 

June 24. Mr. John Berry, of St. Sid- 
wells, Exeter. 

At Chawton, Hants, aged 67, William 
Prowting, esq. ' 

At Hampstead, Joshua Campbell, son 
of Richard Battye, esq. of Chancery-lane. 

In her 57th year, Sarah, wife of Mr. 
Robert Wright Taylor, of 55, Conduit- 
street. 


At 
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At his father’s, Spittal-bill, near Shef- 
field, aged 25, Mr. George Andrews, of 5, 
Savage-gardens, Trinity-square. 

At Eyewood, Herefordshire, 
Green, esq. 

June 95. At Mr. Baillie’s, in Bedford- 
square, in his 74th year, Edmund Thorn- 
. esq. of Whittington Hall, Lancashire. 


Henry 


At Nazing, Essex, in his 84th year, 

iNiam Palmer, esq. 

Arthur Wellesley, youngest son of Wm. 
Abercrombie, esq. of Wapping. 

At Charmouth, Joseph, only son of the 
Rev. J. Hodges, Curate of Charmouth. 

Aged 62, Mrs. Catherine Briand, of St. 
Paut’s Chain, Doctors’ Commons. 

June 26. Miss Emma Smith Cuff, 
daughter of Mr. John Jackson Cuff, of 
Freemason’s Tavern, Great Queen-street. 

After a few minutes illness, Mr. Fowler, 
tobacconist, of Ratcliff Highway. 

In bis 49th year, John Wilshen, esq. of 
Finchley. 

In consequence of a fall from his horse, 
Mr. Robert Andrew Frith, of Wood-street. 
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Aged 42, Martha, wife of Mr. Thomas 
Wilson, of Oddy’s-row, Islington. 

June 27. Aged 70, Anne, wife of Mr. 
Joseph Eaton, sen. of Crooked-lane. 

Aged 67. Mrs. Aune Cox, of York 
Place, Kentish Town, widow. 

June29. Mr. Matthew Holland, of Sack- 
ville-street, and of Craven-street, Sirand. 

June 30. At Boulogne, Sir Thomas 
Hyde Page, of the Royal Engineers. 

Lately. At Storrington, Sussex, in his 
58th year, George Dixon, esq. 

Rev. John Munden, LL.D, Rector of 
Beer Hacket and Corscombe, Dorset. 

Aged 63. The Rev. John Preston, of 
Flasby Hall, in Yorkshire. 

At his seat in Devonshire, Abel Worth, 
esq. He has bequeathed 3000/. to the 
Episcopal School for Boys at Exeter; 
3000/. to the same Establishment for Girls ; 
3000/, to the School of St. John’s Hospi- 
tal, in that city ; and a handsome legacy 
to the Devon and Exeter Hospital. 

At Anotta Bay, Jamaica, aged 21, Mr. 
Arthar Best, of Hertford, 


ac 


ADDITIONS TO THE OBITUARY. 


VOL. XCI. 


P, 93. The late John Lillingstone Pow- 
nall, esq. was the eldest of the two sons of 
John Pownall, esq. (an eminent Antiquary 
and intelligent Statesman, and an active 
and useful magistrate for several counties, 
who died July 17, 1795; see vol. LXV. 
621,) by a daughter of Lillingston Bowden 
Lillingston, esq. of Ferryby in Yorkshire. 
He was also a nephew of the well-known 
Antiquary, Governor Thomas Pownall, 
who died in 1805 (see vol. LXXV. 288, 
380.) The late Mr. Pownall lost his lady 
only eleven months preceding his own dis- 
solution (see vol. XC, 282). 

P. 377. The following inscription ap- 
pears on the Tomb recently erected in the 
burial-ground at Leghorn :—* Sacred to 
the memory of William Robert Broughton, 
esq. Captain of the Royal Navy of England, 
and Colonel of Marines. His professional 
career was honourable to himself, and be- 
neficial to his country. In two voyages 
of discovery he traversed the Pacific 
Ocean with the perseverence, intrepidity, 
and skill! of a British Seaman. On the in- 
tricate coast of Java, as Commander in 
Chief of the English squadron, he steered 
his fleet to victory, and secured that va- 
luable island to his Sovereign. After hav- 
ing braved and overcome danger for forty- 
seven years, in the service of his country, 
on the 12th of March 1821, in the 59th 
year of his age, he died suddenly, in 
Florence, in the bosom of his family, to 
whom he was endeared by those qualities 
which ameliorate the evils and enliven the 
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joys of domestic life. It is now the conso- 
lation, as it was the happiness, of his 
afflicted Widow and Children, that to the 
character of a brave and gallant Officer, 
was united, in the object of their sorrow, 
that of a good Christian.” 

*.* In the Memoir of Capt. Broughton, 
p. 36, line 33, read valuable; col. ii. 1. 
10 from bottom, read Saghalieu. P, 577, 
for an, read the engagements ; col. ii. |. 
14, read veniet. 

P. 468. Probate of the will of the late 
Earl of Carhampton, has been granted by 
the Prerogative Court, Doctors’ Commons, 
to Sir Thomas Brookes Pechell, bart. and 
Nicolson Calvert, esq. two of the execu- 
tors ; power being reserved to the Coun- 
tess Dowager, the relict, the other execu- 
tor. His Lordship’s plantation, and all 
property in the island of Jamaica (which 
is subject to the life-interest of his brother 
and his wife), he has devised after their 
death to his nephew, Captain Moriarty ; 
and, in case of his death, to his niece, the 
Hon. Eliza Dawson, her husband and 
children. All other property, both real 
and personal, is left to the Countess, ex- 
cepting only complimentary bequests, &c, 
The will is dated on the 25th of April, 
1820. His Lordship’s personal property 
within the province of Canterbury is sworn 
under 60,0002. 

P. 563. Lord Sheffield was created Earl 
of Sheffield Viscount Pevensey, in that part 
of the kingdom called Ireland, b patent, 
Jan. 22, 1816 (see vol. LXXXVI. i. 177). 
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Durham, Surtees’s History of, plates in 
noticed 232, 520 

Dwarhka, fortress in India, reduced 459 

Dysart, Earl of, memoir of 275 

Ealing School, Play of Terence’s Andria 
performed at 629 

Ecclesiastical Suit at Malmesbury 588 

Eclipse of the Sun calculated 63 

Eden, Gen. attempted assassination 556 

Edgeworth, Roger. account of 2 

Edridge, Henry, memoir of 567 

Education of the Poor, defended 491. 
remarks on 584 

Egypt, Belzoni’s Travels in 42 

Egyptian Tomb, researches in 42. Mr. 
Belzoni’s exhibition of described 447 

Eldred, family of 127 

Electrical Light, method of eliciting 63 

Elliston, Mrs. death of 380 

Elizabeth, Queen, Progresses, noticed 124 

Empson, the lawyer, anecdote of 22 

England, George, trial of 366 

Engraving on Copper in Alto-Relievo, 
description of 625 

Engravings, British, exhibition 256, 347 

Envy, poem on, inquired for 98 

Episcopacy in Scotland, inquiries 585 

sculapius, temple, in Agrigentum 397 

Essex, Penitentiary at, intended 175 

Esquimaux Indians, habits of 415 

Evans, Rev. R. D. death of 647 

Evans, S. buried alive 637 

Exchequer Bills, on the origin of 119 

Exeter, records of, noticed 175 
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Exhibitions, Public, notices of 347 

Eyre, Simon, biography of 126 

Fabius Maximus, an e of 199 

Fairlight Church, observations on 607 

Faith, Defendersof the, title explained 423 

Fanaticism, instance of 367 

Farinelli, four airs sung by, to Charles V. 
what? 40. answered 194 

Feil, Miss, desperate case of 366 

Female Servants, protection Society for 
177 

Fife, Earl, agricultural improvements 104 

Fine Arts, encouragament of 446 

Fire Insurance Companies, duty paid 2 

Fires: in Hertfordshire 80. in Bedford 
Row 81. Mile End New Town #. 
Caxton Printing-office 176. at Mile 
End 369. at Waterford 636 

Fleet Prison, entries of marriages and 
births in, deposited in Bp. of London’s 
Registry 386 

Flindall, J. conviction for libel 271. 
sentence on 556 

Flitton Church, co. Bedford, ace. of 393 

Fontanes, M. De, memoir of 373 

Ford, Dr. Thomas, memoir of 565 

Forster, Anthony, pedigree of 295. 
count of his family 387 

Fotherby, Martin, notice of 2 

France, intelligence from 77, 170, 269, 
363, 457, 553 

Frankfort, account of 29 

Franklin, Lieut. letter from 3. progress 
of his expedition 156 

Fright, dreadful effects of 271 

Frost, dangerous effects of 80 

Fulbourn Spears, explanation of 530 

Fuller,Dr.Thomas, on the writings of 240 

Funded Debt, explanation of 216 

Funerals, right to pulpit-cloth at 107 

Gardener Family, notices of 395. par- 
ticulars of 577 

Garlike, Benjamin, notices of 588 

Geneva, description of 145 

Genius, Native, spontaneous display of 
33, 309 

Geocentric and Heliocentric Tables, dis- 
covered 71 

George ITI. musical talents of 290. query 
respecting anecdote of 386. anecdote 
of 436. aversion to gaming 500 

Germany, intelligence from 78, 172, 554. 
tour through in 1818, 29, 130, 314, 
363, 458 

Gifford, genius of 35 

Gillies, Dr. philosophical opinions of 415 

Girgenti, in Sicily, account of 113, 396 

Gloucester Cathedral, improvements 214 

Goldsmith, O. biograpbical notices of 
324, 392. anecdotes respecting ex- 
plained 325, 392. proposed monument 
for, noticed 392 

Gordon, Adam, notice of 451 

Gormondizer, anecdote of 24 

Gothic Architecture, remarks on the real 
origin of 223, 411, 581 


ac- 
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Grand, G. F. death and memoir 280 

Granville, visit to 529 

Greece, intelligence from 173. progress 
of literature in 116, 256, 348 

Greeks, insurrection of 364. massacre 


of 554 

Gregory, Dr. James, memoir of 568 

Grey family, monuments of 394 

H. Petition of, to Philologers 603 

Hades, explanation of 55 

Hallamshire, notices of 329, 431 

Happy Dick, song of, noticed 482 

Harlington, co. Bedford, etymology 410 

Harlow, Roman station at 66 

Harwich, cheapness of living at 599 

Hastings, family of, noticed 45 

Hastings, William de, notice of 290 

Hatchments, on removal of 98 

Hawk, instance of extraordinary age of 
80. caught by a pike 366 

Hayes, J. death of, and benefactions 284 

Henley, Lord, notice of 2 

Hercules, temple of, in Agrigentum 396 

Hesse Cassel, Elector, death of 280 

Hicks, Capt. W. account of 220 

Hilton Castle, Durham, described 233 

Hilton Family, account of 234 

Hobbes, Mary, ecclesiastical suit of 587 

Hobbes, T. notices of 588 

Hockiliffe, co. Bedford, etymology of 410 

Hockst, visit to 30 

Hodierna, information of, wanted 194 

Hogarth, W. genius of 245 

Homer, manuscript of discovered 158, 

passages in, explained 222 

« Honourable Lovers,” letters noticed 124 

Hope Insurance Co. action against 639 

Houghton Regis, Bedford, etymology 410 

Horn, Queen's College, described 44) 

Humane Society, Royal, objects of 305. 
anniversary dinner 307 

Hunloke, Lady, death and character 182 

Hunt, Henry, convicted for selling spu- 
rious coffee 271 

Hunt, J. sentence on, for libel 556 

Hunter, Mrs. death and memoir 89 

Huntingdon Family,Earis of, noticed 46 

Huntingdon Peerage, rights of Hans- 
Francis to, confirmed 47 

Hurd, Bishop, notice of 229 

Hydraulic Machine, inquiry respecting 98 

Hydrophobia, dreadful case of 17 

Icelandic Literature, progress of 256 

«« Tf,” philological remarks on 328 

Imprisonment for Debt, impolicy of 589 

Index Monasticus, remarks on 518 

India, despotic governments of 51. 
burning of women in 632. statement 
respecting missions in 230 

Insolvent Debtors’ Court, regulation of 368 

Ireland, distress of 83. disturbed state175 

Tron Coffins, impolicy of 419. Sir Wm. 
Scott’s judgment respecting 462 

Italy, intelligence from 172, 457, 554. 
literature of 224 
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“* Ivanhoe,” anachronisms in 14 
James, Rev. Mr. who? 98 
Janken, John ap, anecdote of 29 
Jefferye's Speculum Mundi, voties of 28 
Jenkins, Elijah, notice of 322 
Jew, ordination of 464 
Johnson, Dr. upinion of Pope 293 
Jones, Loyd, and Co. Bank robbed 178 
Jones, Col. Evans, memoir of 375 
Juliers, visit to 315 
Juno, temple of, in Agrigentum 396 
Juvenal, M.S. of Scholia of, found 158 
Kanyas Indians, account of 390 
Kean, Mr. success of, in Americe 413 
Kelloe Church, Durham, described 5 
“< Kenilworth,” romance of, historical er- 
rors in 387, 389. anachronisms in 590 
Kenilworth Castie, history of 247. de- 
scription of 248 
Kings, Book ii. chap. ix. inquiries re- 
specting a passage in 20. explained 
100, 206 
Kipling, Rev. Henry, death of 87 
Kitson, Sir Thomas, notice of 127 
Knights of the Shire, lists of, where to be 
found? 302 
Kosciusko, monument for 270 
Lacedemonians, anecdote of 199 
Lancaster's Sound, voyage to 539 
Land, price of, in ancient Rome 199 
Langdon, Moses, singular character 187 
Lascelles, Rowley, heraldic origin of Go- 
thie architecture opposed 223,411,581 
Latin versification, musical principles 207 
Jeamington, improving state of 461 
Leicester, Lady, notice of 389 
Sir John, picture gallery of 348 
Leighton Buzzard, co. Bedford, etymo- 
logy 410 
Leman, Sir John, notice of 127 
Libels, Seditious, bills found for 368 
Lilly, Wm, aecount of, and letters 99 
Linneus, correspondence of 535 
Lintz, visit to 32 
Literary Fund Society, anniversary 465 
Literature, progress of, in different ages 
of society 15, 116, 225, 414, 492. 
ghosts and witches in 517 
al Society of, prize essays 
for 1821 and 1823, 61, 541 
Lithia, discovered in Lepidolite 544 
Lithography, improvements in 62, 63. 
adapted for imitating oriental manu- 
scripts 349. newly-invented paper for 
544 
Litlington, Roman urns found at 462 
Liverpool,C’tess, death and character 565 
Lizars, W. new style of engraving 625 
Lokman, the moralist, notice of 503 
London Wall, fragment of, noticed 194 
London Worthies, account of 125 
Londonderry, Marq. death of 373. ac- 
count of the family 374 
Lothbury Church, font described 21 
Loughborough, Lord E. notice of 290 
Louvain, visit to 403 
Louvaine, arms of, explained 516, 599 
Lupt on 
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Lupton, Thomas, anecdotes of 123 
Lyster, Rev. T. M. death and character471 


Macbean, Alex. notice of 290 

Macdonald, Col. on the North-West 
Magnetic Pole 67. on telegraphic 
communication 594 

Mac Mahon, Dr. notices of 243 

Macpherson, Sir John, death of 186 

Madeira, revolution in 270 

Maastricht, visit to 316 

Magna Charta, information of the 
Barons who signed it requested 608 

Attraction, dissertation on 161 

M , ecclesiastical suit at 588 

Manilla, dreadful massacre at 365 

Mansel, Dr. Francis, apotbegms of 26 

Margaret, Duchess of York, who? 482 

Markets, prices of 95, 191, 287, 383, 
479, 575 

Marmion Arms, explanation of 411, 482 

Marston, mask of 17 

Soe Roger, notice of 127 
Mayence, visit to 30 

Meal, imports and exports of 370 

Mechanics, school of arts for 543 

Melville Island, discovery of 539 

Memory, remarks on 56 

Menenius Agrippa, anecdote of 136 

Merk, Scottish, explained 104 

Mermaids, on the existence of 410 

Messiah, author of the piece of ? 290 

Meteorological Table 94, 190, 286, 382, 
478, 574 

Mexico, History of the conquest of 428. 
origin of the revolution 429. recent 
revolution in 634 

Millenium, observations on 57 

Miller, Joe, epitaph noticed 2,98. jests 
noticed 124. account of 321. anec- 
dotes of 323 

Milton, co. Bedford, etymology 410 

Mina, General, adventures of 429. 
mature death of 430 

Missionaries, zeal of 52 

Missions at Calcutta noticed 231, 255 

Moffat, James, memoir of 184 

Moldavia, account of 334. insurrection 
in 364 

bd ” novel of, 
witches in, noticed 517 

Money, remarks on 227, 228 

Monkhouse, Miles, death of 183 

Montezuma, misfortunes of 428 

Moon, volcano discovered in 163 

Moor, Dr. Michael, anecdotes of 242 

Moore, Abp. anecdote of 571 

Moore, Rev. J. death and character 574 

Moore, Sit Thomas, anecdote of 23 

Mortality, Bill of 95, 191, 287, 383, 
479, 575, 640 

Murder, extraordinary discovery of 271 

Musket, » newly invented 158 

Naples, intelligence from 77, 172, 267, 
362, 634, declaration of war against 
267. king’s letter to his son 267. army 
of, defeated 268. warterminated 362 


pre- 
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National Debt, Ricardo on, improved 
39. explanation of 217 

— Genius, spontaneous display of 

» 308 

Netheriands, intelligence from 77. 
in 513 

Newell, Rev. R. H. notice of 3294, 422 

Newgate, Grand Jury’s right to visit 465 

Newied, visit to 31 

New South Waies, discoveries in 174 

New Zealander’s Heads, preservation 158 

Newspapers, number of stamps for 177. 
Parliamentary report respecting 623. 
number printed, and names of each 
624, system of managing 625 

Nicholson, Rev. J. P. epitaph of 8 

Niger, course of, discovered 158 

Nile, course of, discovered 544. fluc- 
tuations of 44 

North, Mrs. death and character 284 

North West Expedition, account of 81, 
443. discovery ships leave Deptford 
for 370 

North West Magnetic Pole, remarks 67 

North West Passage described 4. re- 
wards for exploring 272. remarks on 
the existence of 616 

Northern Expedition, Overland, account 
of 3, 156 

Norway, intelligence from 270 

Nottoway Indians, account of 505 

O' Reilly, Dr. notices of 243 

Oscar, island of, discovered 62 

Outram, Rev. Dr. EZ. death of 184, 
memoir 469 

Ovedos, Count De, anecdote of 27 

Oxford University, prize essays 60, 541 

Padouca Indians, account of 389 

Palia Gadh, description of 118 

Paintings, restoration of 63. exhibition 
of, noticed 347 

Paints, description of 339 

Parliament, proceedings in 76, 167, 263, 
358, 455, 550, 632 

Parneli, Wm. death and character 86 

Parr, Dr. inquiry respecting 229 

Parrot, intimacy with a cat 176 

Parry, Capt. sails from Deptford on the 
North West expedition 370. account 
of the Arctic seas 615 

Pasquil’s Jests noticed 21 

Patmore, Mr. trial and acquittal of 556 

Paul, Sir George O. death of 85 

Pauw, speculative opinions of 415, 493 

Pegge, tamily of 443 

Peitham Family, notice of 290 

Pendrill, family of noticed 290, 519 

Pendulum, vibrations of 629 

Pennington, Alderman, account of 583 

Periilus, brazen bull of, described 398 

Persia, description of 152 

Peru, bostilities in 635 

Pery, Viscountess, death of 373 

Petersfield, declared an open borough 556 

Peters, Mr. Hugh, account of 119. anec- 
dotes of 120 
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Philologers, 
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Philologers, petition of Letter H, to 603 

Phalaris, tyranny of 398 

Piedmont, war terminated in 363. seve- 
rities in 458 

Pilpay, the fabulist, notice of 502 

Piozzi, Mrs. H. L. memoir of 470 

Pisistratus, anecdote of 422 

Planets, on the rotation of 545 

Platinum, quality of 228 

Pointed Architecture, on the real origin 
of 293, 411, 581 

Poland, intelligence from 270, progress 
of Literature in 256 

Polar Sea, North-west, described 4. re- 
wards for exploring 272. Count Ro- 
manzow’s expedition over 349 

Pole, North-west Magnetic, remarks on 67 

Pompeii, ruins of 160 

Pope, controversy respecting 291, 531. 
Dr. Jobnson’s opinion of 293 

Popery, reflections on 318 

Porcelain, printing with 63, 256 

Porter, Sir R. K. Travels noticed 600 

Portugal, intelligence from 77, 171, 269, 
363, 458. memoirs of the Court of in 
1767, 26 

Poor, on the present provision for 195, 
295, 402. distribution of soups for 202. 
employment for, earnestly recom- 
mended 203. on education of 491, 584 

Pownall, John L. death of 93. biogra- 
phical notices of 648 

Prefaces, on the neglect of 134 

Preventive Service, desperate affrays of, 
with smugglers 461 

Price and Value, difference between 606 

Printing, new machine for expediting 348 

Projectile Motion, causes of 546 

Publius Valerius, anecdote of 136 

Puckile, Mr. James, inquiry respecting 98 

Pulpit Cloth at funerals, right to 107 

Pump, ancient, in Clerkenwell 520 

Pyroligneous Acid, specimens of 71 

Pyrrhus, anecdote of 422 

Quadrature of the Circle, hydraulic me- 
thod of discovering 446 

en’s College Horn described 441 
in, colour of blood, analyzed 544 

Randolph's “ Aristippus,” noticed 592 

Rawlinson, Sir Walter, notice of 126 

Red River Settlement described 197 

Regalia, for Coronation, described 557 

Rendlesham Church, co. Suffolk, account 
of 9, 105 

Repeating Musket, newly invented 158 

Revenue, statements respecting 367, 552 

Rhine, passage over 30 

Richardson, Samuel, genius of 245 

Ricardo, on National Debt, improved 39 

Rievauilz Abbey, description of 297 

Rio de Janeiro, descriptive account of 
125, 407. revolution at 460 


Robinson, Bp. Runic motto of 402 
Robinson, Dr. J. account of 159 
Robinson, W. D. adventures of 424 
Robsart, Sir John, notice of 388 
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Rochester, Lord, character of 122. anec- 
dote of 321 

Roman Altar, near Holland House 325 

Roman Coins, found in Norfolk 257. at 
Sunderland 367 

Roman Pavement, discovered 460 

Roman Sculpture discovered at Manches- 
ter 257 

Roman Soldiers, skeletons of, found 160 

Ross, General, campaigns under 438 

Rotterdam, descriptions of 407, 513 

Rouen, visit to 435, 526 

Royal Academy, exbibition of 446 

Royal Humane Society, objects stated 
305. anniversary dinner 307 

Royal Society, library noticed 348 

Royal Society of Literature, Prize Essays 
for 1821 and 1822, 61, 541 

Runic, alphabet explained 158. inserip- 
tion at Cleasby explained 159, 402 

Running, extraordinary powers of 8 

Runnington, Mr. Serj. memoir of 88 

Russia, intelligence from 270, 554, 634 

Rutland, Compendium of History 11 

Sailors, hints respecting 52 

St. Donat’s Castle and Church, descrip- 
tion of 489 

St. Dunstan's inthe East, church of de- 
scribed 36, 297. opened 8] 

St. Giles’s, dreadful riot in 551 

Saint Goar, visit to 31 

St. Martin-le-Grand Priory, Dover, ac- 
count of 577 

St. Quen, Cathedral, Rouen, visit to 526 

St. Paul's Cathedral, cross and ball of 
the steeple taken down 639 

St. Trond, visit to 317 

Sainthills, family of, noticed 482 

Sampson, Capt. monument noticed 421 

Sardinia, king of, abdication of 267 , 475 

Savage, Richard, anecdote of 22 

Savings Banks, increase of 464 

Scogan, notice of 123. anecdotes of 326 

Scholia of Juvenal, MS. of found 158 

Scots EpiscopalChurch, inquiries about585 

Scott, John, killed in a duel 271. trial for 
the death of 369 

Scott, Rev. Thomas, death of 569 

Scriptures, on the authorized version 610 

Scudamore Family, descent requested 386 

Seals, rise and antiquity of 502 

Seasons, on the variation of 69 

Selby, Thos. on magnetic attraction 161. 
on the sun’s statiun 545 

Servius Terentius, anecdote of 199 

Shakspeare, anecdote of 221. anachron- 
isms respecting, in ** Kenilworth’’ 520 

Sheffield, description of 330. historical 
notices of 430 

Sheffield, Eart of, memoir of 563. crea- 
tron noticed 648. 

Shitlington, co. Bedford, etymology 410 

Short, Dr. J. account of 430 

Shrewsbury, historical notices of 304. 
ancient Earls of, noticed 331. House 
of Industry at 584 

Shropshire, 
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Shropshire, Compendium of Histury 108, 

, 302 

Sierra Leone, improving state of 598 

Silsoe, co. Bedford, account of 395 

Sindians, warfare with 78 

Skating, instance of swiftness in 80 

Skeletons, Human, found in Norfolk 67 

Skydam, visit to 516 

Slave-trade, on the abolition of 597 

Smith, Jos. death and character of 645 

Smith, Capt. Jos. death of 645 

Smyth, Capt. survey of Africa, &c. 160 

Snow, Mr. shot by a smuggler 461 

Soame, Sir Stephen, notice of 126 

Solander, Dr. discoveries of 537 

Somerset, Henry, memoir of 25 

Soups, distribution of, for the poor 202 

Southcote, Joanna, followers of 367 

Sovereigns, issue of 464 

Spain, intelligence from 77, 171, 269, 
363, 458, 553, 634. disturbances in 172 

Sp h Traveller, anecdote of 24 

“ Speculum Humane Salvationis,” Horne’ 8 
account of noticed 591 

Stafford, Lord, improvements by 49 

Stair, Earl, death of 564 

Stevenson, William, memoir of 471 

Stocks, prices of 96,192, 288,384, 460,576 

Stone, Edward, death and character 474 

Storer’s Views of Edinburgh, remarks 504 

Stothard, C. A. memoir of 571, 642 

Stracey, Sir John, epitaph on 8 

Stradling Family, inscriptions on 489,490 

Sun, eclipse of, calculated 63. remarks 
on the station of 545 

Surnames, on the origin of 511 

Surrogates, caution to 98 

Surtees’s History of Durham, plates in 
noticed 232, 520 

Sweden, intelligence from 172, 270 

Sydney, Sir H. notices of 303 

Symonds, James, death of 473 

Tabley Hall, Cheshire, described 496 

Talbot Family, acc. 331. monument 432 

Taimache, family of 276 

Tascio, coin with, on it described 66 

Taylor's Index Monasticus, remarks 518 

Telegraphic Communication, improve- 
ments in 594 

Temple Church, monuments in 102 

Terpodion,newlyinvented instrument 544 

Theatrical Register 81, 179, 272, 370, 
465, 641 

Theban Sphynx, found at Colchester 367 

Thebes, in Egypt, present site of, de- 
scribed 449. ancient grandeur of id. 

Theobalds, Manor of, Queen Elizabeth’s 
visits to 522. account of 523 

Thetford, description of 313 

Thirimont, visit to 403 

Thornhill Family, wotices of 523 

Thruston, Rev. Frederic, death of 89 

Thunderstorm, dreadful effects of 367 

Timber Duties Bill passed 550 

Time, on the rapid progress of 421 

Tithes, on the value of 580 





Titus, coin of found 67 
Titus Quintus Flaminius, anecdote of 422 
Toddington, cv. Bedford, etymology 410 
Tongeren, visit to 317 
Tongue, Joseph, death of 474 
Topography ,numerous publicationson 231 
Tourgouths, account of 338 
Trade, Foreign, Report of the Select 
Committee of the House of Lords 640 
Trail, Mr. trial of for duelling 369 
Troppau, declaration of Sovereigns at 78 
Tunis, fleet of, destroyed 365 
Turkey, intelligence from 78, 172, 364, 
458, 554, 634 
Turkey, curious intimacy with a dog 461 
Turner, Sackville, epitaph on 491 
Unicorn, when first adopted in the Royal 
Arms 482. existence of in Thibet 349 
Universe, Colquitt’s system of 258 
Uppom, Samuel Stevens, death of 86 
Urns, Roman, found in Cambridge 462 
Vaccination, precautions respecting 202 
Valerius Maximus, ancient anecdotes 
from 136, 198, 422, 596 
Value and Price, difference between 606 
Van Diemen’s Land, Printing-press in 62 
Versification, Latin, musical principles 207 
Vesta, new planet, discovered 71 
Vinuessa, assassination of 553 
Wablina, a Greek beroine,heroism of 554 
Wadd, Solomon, death of 184 
Waite, W. ecclesiastical suit of 587 
Wather, Adam, memoir of 183 
Wallachia, ace. of 334. insurrection 364 
Waltham Cross, Herts, noticed 522 
Wantage Cross, inscription on 13, 232 
Ward, Edward, notice of 321 
Water, machine for walking on 543. 
specific gravities of 629 
Water Tower, Kensington, described 496 
Wayland Smith, Berks, account of 198 
Ways and Means, discussion on 552 
Weights and Measures, official Report 627 
Weiserthurm, visit to 31 
Wellington, riot at 176 
Welis,Dr.W.C. epitaph and character 505 
Welsh Language, impolicy of reviving 418 
Welsh Literature,PrizeEssays proposed60 
Welsh Music, observations on 230 
West Indies, intelligence from 270, 460 
Westminster Hali, Coronation ceremo- 
nies in 557 
Westminster School, anecdotes of 221 
Wharton, Lord, a public charity of 482 
Wheat, imports and exports of 370 
White, Kirke, genius of 311 
Whiteford, Caleb, notice of 500 
W hitewashing, singular custom of among 
the Americans 399 
Widditt, Rev. John, death of 86 
Wiickens, Henry, memoir of 374 
Wiicox, Tommy, the running footman 8 
Witkinson, Rev. J. biography of 431 
Williams, Sir John, notice of 127, 387 
Wilson, Mr. John, memoir of 329 
Winchester Measure, definition of 628 
Window 
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Window Tax, impolicy of 604 

Wine Measure, definition of 628 

Winnipeg Lake, expedition to 157 

Winstanley, Wm, biography of 218. apo- 
thegms of 219 

Worcester, Marchioness, death of 468 

Worcester, Marquis, apothegms of 25 
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Worcester Cathedrat, improvements 214 
Wrest Park, co. Bedford, account of 395 
Wyndham Family, notice of 38 

‘ynn, W. W. \etter to 417 
Yonge, family of, information wanted 386 
Zante, earthquakes in 173 
Zeno, anecdote of 398 
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Africa, Tour of 58 

Alfieri, Vittorio, Memoirs of 610 

American Campaigns, under Gen.Ross 437 

Anglo-Saxon Grammar, Elements of 622 

Archeologia, vol. X1X. part I. 423, 530 

Arctic Regions, Journal of a Voyage to 
442, 538, 614 

Armagh, Historical Memoirs of 139, 241 

Astronomy, Catechism of 154 

Barnabe Itinerarium 440 

Bell, H. N. Huntingdon Peerage 44 

Belzoni’s Travels in Egypt, &c. 41 

Biographical Sketches 244 

Bischoff, J. on Report of Earl Sheffield 
respecting Tax on Foreign Wool 245 

Bowles, W. L. vindication of as Editor 
of Pope’s Works 533. Lord Byron’s 
Letter on his Strictures on the Life 
and Writings of Pope, and Answer ib, 

Bradley, C. Sermons by 146 

British Museum, Management of 245 

Brooke, A. on Thoughts and Feelings 147 

Brothers, The, a Monody 57 

Byron, Lord, Letter on the Rev. W. L. 
Bowles’s Strictures on the Life and 
Writings of Pope 533 

Chemistry, Catechism of 621 

Dictionary of 339 

Chinese Embassy, Narrative of 336 

Church and the Clergy 142 

Churchill, J. an Historic Play 58 

. Clergy, on the amusements of 53 

Clutterbuck’s History of Hertfordshire 521 

Coetlogon, C. E. De, Sermons by 241 

Cumming, J. Feltham’s Resolves 55 

Cumner, Historical Account of 332 

Davy, Sit Humphrey, Letter to 245 

Dibdin’s, Rev. 7'. F. Tour in France and 
Germany 437, 525 

Domestic Scenes, a novel 150 

Droyer,on Confederation of the Rhine 147 

Durham, History and Antiquities 137,283 

Dyer, C. G. Biographical Sketches 244 

Egypt, Belzoni’s Travels in 41 

Elton, C. A. The Brothers 57 

Etymology, English, observations on 618 

Fearn’s First Lines of Human Mind 340 

Feitham's Resolves 55 

Fidelia, or the Prevalence of Fashion 541 

Fisher, A. Journal of a Voyage of Disco- 
very to the Arctic Regions 442 

Fitzarthur, Ellen, a metrical tale 148 

Framingham, its Agriculture, &c. 613 

France and Germany, Tour in 437, 525 








France and Switzerland, Journey in 144 
iendly Societies, mismanagement of 53 
Frost, C. Letter to T. Thompson, Esq. 246 
Gentleman's Magazine, General Index to, 
from 1787 to 1818 inclusive 523 
List of Plates and 
Wood Cuts 525 


Goodenough,Dr. Edmund, Sermon by 344 

Greek Prosody, Elements of 153 

Hallamshire, History of 329, 430 

Haslewood, J. Barnabe Itinerarium 440 

Hertfordshire, History andAntiquities 521 

Highlands of Scotland, Tour in 48 

History, Letters on 621 

Hodgson’s History of Northumberland236 
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M. 84. Sir R. 301 

Clementson 641 

Clifford 88 

Clifton,Mrs. 378. B. 
189 

Clinton, H. 563. L. 
3). 563 

Clowes 24 

Cluk 105 
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Clutterbuck 931, 
279, 478, 521 
Clutton 84 
Cobb 572 
Cobbe 105 
Cobbes 473 
Cochrane, Lieut.-co. 
274. Ld. 635 bis 


Cockayne 84 

Cockburn 371 

Cockerell, F. 562. 
S. P. 370 

Cocks 561. R. 188 

Coigny, Duke, 57u 

Cokel75,182,613ter 

Coleridge 541 

Coles, J. 83. Capt. 
W. C. 274 

Collard 572 

Collett 561 

Colletta 268 

Collier 25, 323. Sir 
G, 597 

Collingwood 367 

Collins, J. 274. R. 
J. 91 

Collyer 569 

Colpoys 381 

Colquhoun 273 

Colsten 566 

Colton 323. M. 186 

Colville 79 

Combe 370 bis, 532 

Combermere, Lord, 
180 

Combes 176 

Compton 273 

Conant 556 

Condamine 226 bis 

Congreve 25. Sir 
W. 368 

Constable 281 

Conway, Lady S. F, 
S. 373 

Conyers 93 

Cook 105* 

Cooke 181. D. 181. 
E. 372. G. 330. 
H. 467. R. 561. 
W.B. 521 

Cookson 372 

Cooper 456 sape. 
Lieut.-cul.467. A. 
369. G. 562. T.L. 
641. S.98 

Copley, Lady, 273 

Copner 180 

Cornwall 81 

Corrie 231 

Corsellis 188. F.2723 

Costerton 476 

Cotman 232 

Cotterill 255 

Cottie 80 

Cotton, Sir R. 473. 
R, H. 92. R.H.S. 

281. 
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281. W. 189 
Coventry, Lady S. C. 
562 


Coupland 91 
Courtenay 267 
Cowper, Maj. J.T. 
281 
Cox, A. 648. W. W. 
308 
Cozens 561 
Crabbe 620 
Cracroft 478 
Cramer 158 
Cranborne, V. 181 
Cranch 189 
Craske 476 
Craven, Earl, 346 
Crauford, B. 188. 
Sir C. 371 
Crawturd 380 
Crawley 243 
Creech 390 
Creevey 360, 455, 
551, 263 bis 
Crewe 179 
Crigan,Dr181.A. 180 
Crisp 378 
Crofton 188 
Croker 359 bis 
Crompton @86 
Cromwell 276. C. 
79. O.290 
Crotch 187 
Croy 171 
Cruickshank, J. 84. 
Capt.J.570. Lt. 
H. 378 
Cuddie 636 sape 
Cuff 648 
Cullen 569 
Cumberland, Duch. 


Dalton 475 
Dampier 562 
Danie! 562 
Darby 83 
Darnley, Ld. 263 bis, 
361 
Dartmouth, Earl 372 
Dashwood 160. Sir 
J.10 
D’ Avenant118, 124, 
194 
D’Aumont, Due. 574 
Davenport 361, 475, 
553 
Davids 641 
Davidson 262. M. 
W. 561 
Davie 179 
Davies, Col. 265 ter, 
369, 455,551. E. 
637. Capt. J. A. 
572. .M. 189. S. 
561. Dr. S. 647. 
Davis, B. 636. C. 
636 bis. F. 181. 
H. A.181. Sir J. 
241. T. 636 ter 
Davison 263. J. 94. 
Dawes 180 
Dawkins, Lady 477 
Dawson 264, 265, 
266, 476. E. 648, 
H. 543. P. 570 
Deacon 181 
Deane 181 


De Castro 647 
Decaze 373 


De Coetlogon 569 


Dee 120 
De Horne 647 


Delafosse 467 


468 Delany 90 
Cumine 570 Denby 477 
Cumming 186 De Negris 457 
Cunliffe 181 Denison 457 bis. 
Cunningbam 93 Denman 263, 552, 

ton 372 556 

urrer 535 Dennet 181 
Currie 181 Dennis 571 
Curtis, J. H. 371, Denniston 392 

Sir W. 647 Denny 373 
Curwen 167, 169, Dent 641 

264, 265, 632 ter Dermer 477 
Curzon, Vise. 83 Derry 243 
Cusac 380 Desanges 467 
Cust 84 DeTorreTale, Marq. 
Cutfield 467 635 
Cuthbert 379 Devaynes 181 
Cuthell 381 De Vesci, Vise. 373 
Cuvier 363 Devonshire, Duke 
Da Costa 273, 535 176, 182, 565 
Dacre 274 Dewar, D. A. 467. 
Dacres 561 D. E. 476 
Dakins 467 D’Eygley 106 
Dallas, Justice 179 Dick 467 
Dalrymple 563 Dickie 274 
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Dickinson360.E.572 Dyer, E. 94. J. 475° 


Digby 122. H. 60 
—— Lady A. 186 
Disdey 285 
D' Israeli 229, 533 
Ditchell 477 
Dixie 17. Lady 92 
Dixon, G. 648. W.H. 
561 
Dobree 467 
Dodd 29 
Dodsworth 379 
D’Oeyras 26, 28 
Dolby 368, 552 
Domville 273. 
W. 555 
Donalson 81 
Donellan 280 
Donkin 273 
Donovan 489 
Donoughmore 359, 
360 
Dormer 378 
Dorrington 477 
Doveton 173 
Douglas, Lieut.-col. 
285. F. J. 571. 
Sir G. 572. J. 179. 
Gen. R. 84 
Douglass 372, 466 
Downe 274 
DownesC.478. R.467 
Doyes 271 
D’Oyley 10 
Drake 641. F. 94. 
W. 572 
Drelincourt 244 
Drew 34. W. 188 
Drewe, 466 
Dring 121 
Drogheda, M. 468 
Drummond, H. H. 
561. Capt. J. 467 
——— Ly. H. 180 
Dryden 301 
Du Bois, Baron 561. 
W. 562 
Ducarel, Dr. 437 
Duck 322 
Duckbury 286 
Duckworth 456 
Dudley 181 
Duffield 66 
Dumas 83 
Dun 221 
Duncan 282 
Dundas, Sir D. 371. 
W. 561 
— Ld. 176 


Sir 





Dunn 284 
Duntzfelt 364 
Duppa 370 
Dupuis 158 
Durand 562 
Durant 641 
Dutton 637 





W. C. 181, 587 
Dykes 284 
Dymoke, C. C. 92. 

J. 283. 

Earl 308 

Easton 477 

Eaton 648 

Echard 105 

Ede 476 
Edelcrantz 378 
Eden, Gen, 556. M. 

571 
Edge 283 
Edgely 84 
Edgeworth 2 
Edmonds 556 bis 

Edmonstone, Sir C. 
381, 561 

Edridge 476 

Edwards, A. 573. C. 
92. Dr. 53. E. 477. 
M.A. 84, W. 572, 
573 

Egerworth 105 

Eld 179 

Eldred 127. F. 562 

Eldridge 18) 

Elers,C.574.C.T.371 

Ellenborough 169, 
263. O.374 

Ellice 267, 360 

Ellicombe 371 

Ellis 6, 358,535,536. 
H. 370 bis, 531 

Elliston 461, 380 

Ellmore 571 

Elmbirst 372 

Elphinstone 78 ter, 
79. A. 83. Lieut.- 
col.466 

Emanuel IV, 269 

Empson 22 

Endersby 561 

Enderup 8&6 

England 366 bis 

Ensor 274 

Erskine, Lord 88, 
93, 263 

Evans 103, 188. H. 
188. J. 83, 284. 


R. D. 647. R.H. 
282. 8.637. W. 
282, 466 


Evelyn 302, 332, H. 
467 

Everard 380 

Everest 570 

Exeter, March’ss103 

Faber 89 

Fair 186 

Falkland 187 

Falstaff 105 sepe 

Fargue 378 © 

Farmer 519 

Farqubar 78 

Faulkner 
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Faulkner 325 

Fector 573 

Fell 366 

Fellowes 560 ter 

Fellows 378 

Felton 190 

Felwick 80 bis 

Fenn 573 

Ferard 641 

Ferdinand VII. 77, 
269, 458 

Ferguson 647 

Fermor 472 

Ferne 181 

Fetherston 325, 392 

Fetherstonhaugh 
381. Lieut.-col. 
H. R. 477 

Ffeffel 188 

Field 91. H. 93 

Fife, Earl 104, 360, 
371 

Finch, C. 386. G, 
561. G. A, 467 

Fish 473 

Fisher 79, 82 

Fitzclarence, Capt. 
F. 467 

Fitzgerald 465. J. 
274. M. 264 

Fitzgibbon 359 

Fitzroy, M. 468. Ly. 
F. A. 374 

Fitzwilliam, E. 460 

Flesher 24 

Fletcher 272 

Flight 94 

Flindall 556 

Flood 561 

Flyel 570 

Foder 571 

Foens 27, 28 

F 446 

379 
F 


Ld. 168 
Foot 475 
Forbes, J. 284, 574. 
Sir W. 185 
Ford, Dr. 478. Gen. 
472. G. 382 
Forde, M. 466, T. 
121, 122 
Fordham 105 
Fordyce 182 
Forester, Ly. C. W. 
180 






Forman 179 

Forrester, P. 379. 
Lady, 186 

Forster 381 

Fortescue 371 

Fosbroke 130, 142, 
158, 200 

Foster, J. 281. T. 
W. 84 

Fotherby 2 


Fothergill 536 

Fowler 648 

Fox 88, 369 

Frampton 53 

France 562 

Frances 83 

Francis 422. J. 641. 
Sir P. 281. W. 
W. 324 

Franklin, Dr. 493. 
Lieut. 82, 538 

Franklyn 370 

Franks 274 

Fraser 118, 461. A. 
379. C.467. E. 
381. J. 274. L. 
187. M. 181 

Freeman, E.282. J.84 

Freer 106 

Fremantle 286 

French 83. A. 83. 
P. A. 466 

Frimont 268, 554 

Frisby 572 

Frith 648 

Fry 181. E.S, 285 

Fuller 91, 465 

Furness 371 

Fursdon 541 

Furzman 556 

Fuseli 472 

Fyfe 84 

Gadsden 372 

Gage 186 

Galland 502 

Gallo, Duke de 77, 
172 bis, 267 

Gambier, Lord, 377 

Garbett 641 

Garden 535 

Gardner, Dr. A..538. 
Dr. L. 273 

Gardiner, Lady, 180 

Gardner, Visc. 378 - 

Garforth, T. C. 188, 
281 

Garna, Gen. de, 172 

Garnett 93 

Garrett 181 

Garrow, Baron 179 

Garvagh, Lady 374 

Garvey 466 

Gascoyne, Gen. 455. 
Miss 181 

Gaskin 638 

Gatton 570 

Gau 62 

Geldart 467 

Gell, Maj. 83. Sir 
W. 153, 434 

Genevois, Duke de, 
269 

Genslin 578 

George IIL. 81, 273 

George 647 

Gerard 187 


in Vol. XCI. 


Ghrimes 188 

Gibbon 563 

Gibbs 94 

Gibson 635 bis. Bp. 
106, 290. M. 478 

Giffard 371 

Gifford 34 

Giflenga 268, 458 
bis 


Gilbert 462. D. 169 

Gill 128 

Gillies 415 

Gippert 268 bis 

Gipps 457 

Girdlestone, J. 283. 
W. 380. W. E. 
466 

Gittam 80 

Glanville 274 

Glenorchie, Ld. 169 

Glossop 371, H. 180 

Glover 17 

Gmelin 544 

Goddard, C.180,273. 
J. 284 


Godfrey 573 

Godin 98 

Godwin 7 

Goff 181 

Gold 188 

Golding 571 

Goldsmith 392 

Gooch 265 

Goodenough 369, 
562 


Goodlad, F.L. 186. 


R. 186 
Goodlake 477 
Goodman 2382 
Goodrich 573 
Goodwin 119 
Gordon 264. G. 185. 
H. 378. H.F.C. 
573. Lord G. 563 
Gore 84 
Goring 92 
Gorman 477 
Gosset, Lt.-col. 371. 
J. 561 
Geugh 437, 643 
Goulburn 263, 358, 


551, 553 

Gould 88. J. 372. 
W. A. 380. L. 
372 

Gowre 123 


Grafton, Duke 374, 
468 

Graham 324, 325, 
392 sepe, 423. Sir 
J. 553. J. 476. 
J.R. G. 561 

Baron, 179 

Marq. 273, 


371 
Graner 62 








Part I. 663 
Grant 273. Capt. 
599, C. 264, 358, 
561. J. P. 263, 
361 dis 
Grattan 180 


Graves, C, 574. Ly. 
180 
Gray, A. H. 83. Sir 
C. 467. J. 308 
Greathed 470 
Green 519. Capt. 
381. C. A. 285. 
H. 648. J. 17,3872 
Greene 221, 641 
Greenwood, J. 129. 
T. 477 
Gregory 348. Dr. 
341. E, 274 
Grenfell 169, 267 
ter, 360. P. 168 
Grenside 285 
Grenville, Lord, 361 
bis 


Gresley 562 
Greville, Ly.A.S.467 
Grey, Dr. 123. C 
278 
Earl, 167, 169, 
263 bis, 361, 632 
—— Lady M. 477 
Grice 369 
Griffith, Col. J. 91. 
J. 230. R.A. 274. 
R. C. 372 
Griffiths 539. Gen. 
189. G, F. 274. 
5.477 
Grignon 647 
Grisdale 466 
Grogers 62 bis 
Gronow 561 
Grosvenor, Ld. 167 
Grubb 641. J. 282 
Grummet 392, 325 
Gudoowitch 378 
Guest 477 
Gulston 92 
Gundry 274 
Gunning 371 
Gurney 370, 553 
Gustavus III. 378 
Guthrie 641 
Gen. 





Gwydir, Lord 561 
Hadel, Baron 78 
Hadland 573 
Haggard 187 
Haggitt 372 
Hague 647 
Haig 84 
Haines 272 
Hale 88 
Halford 371, 463 
Halfpenny 84 
Halhed 83 

Hall 
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Hall 38 Mrs. 93. 
Capt. 376. C. 280. 
J. 84. R. W. 179, 
Lieut. W. 372. W. 
613, 614 

Halliday 180 

Hames 180 


Hamilton 468. E. 


373. J,562. M. 
274. M.M. 181. 
W. 500 
——— Duke 106 
———— Lord A. 
167, 168,169, 456 
Lady M. 





283 
Hamper 531 bis 
Hanbury 369, 544. 
W. 478 
Handell 290 
Handyside 83 
Hanmer 83 “ 
Hanning 179 
Hansard 83 
Hanson 188 
Harcourt, Earl 468, 
565 
Hardenberg 458 
Hardenbrooke 128 
Hardinge, Justice 
647 
Hardy, Dr. 46. S. 
98, 460 
Hardyman 187 
Hare, Maj. Gen. 185 
Harewood, Lord 550 
Hargrave 381 
Harland 564 
Harman 380, 562 
Harper 467, 572 
Harries 179 
Harris 7,467. L. 
181 
Harrowby, Lord 550 
Hart 467 
Harvey 88. Capt. 
371. W.H. 561 
Hasler 179 
Hastings, Lord 79 
Hatley 467 
Hawes, Dr. 306,477. 
B. 307. R. 9. 
Hawker 180 
Hawkes 187 
Hawkins, Sir C.561. 
Sir J.126. Lieut. 
H. 573 
Hay, Miss 467. Maj. 
C. P. 185. Lt.-gen. 
J. 371 
Hayes, J. 284. J. Ww. 
84. W. 372 
Haysdorff 62 
Hearne 521, 568. J. 


562 
Heath 88, 180. Dr. 


G. 379 
Heawood 56] 
Heber 179 
Heineken 187 
Heintz 647 
Helmingham 279 
Heltzmanotz 363 
Hemans 542 
Henderson 84 
Hendy 105 
Henley 2. C. 106. 
S. 106 
Herbert, H. A. 647. 
S. 181 
Heron 361 
Herries 283 
Herschell 381 
Herterich 62 
Hertford. Marg. 565 
Hervey, J. 107. Ly. 
107 bis 
Hesse Rothenberg, 
Prince of 570 
Hitchings 467 
Hewetson 84 
Hewett 83 
Hewson 220 
Heygate 264. W.467 


Hicks, Capt. 220. 


Major G. C, 284, 

G. H. 181 
Hidalgo 429 
Higgins 282 
Highley 381 


Hill, Sir G. 264, 359. 


H. E. 282 
Hilliard 187 
Hinchcliffe 84 
Hinchliff 274 
Hippisley 465 
Hird 80 


Hoare 641. Sir R. C. 


231, 302, 424, 425 

Hobart 644 

Hobbs 371 

Hobhouse 178, 263, 
265, 358,362,457, 
534 

Hoblyn 466 

Hodge 83 

Hodges, Miss 562. 
J. 648 

Hodgson, Capt. 118. 
C. 189. J. 477, 
C. M. 470 

Hudsoll 274 

Hoey 188 

Hogan 392 

Hogarth 183 

Hogg 244 

Hohenlohe, Pr. de, 
268 

Holbrook 105 s@pe 

Holden 189 

Holland, M. 648 

- Lord 167, 





169, 325 

Holmes 466 

Holmes, Lady 180 

Hollis 330 

Holloway 381 

Holroyd, Justice 179 

Home, Sir E. 371. 
R. 90 

Homes !05 

Howfray, F. 372. 
H.473 

Hood, Lord 457 

Hooper 616. F. P. 
274 

Hook 105 

Hooker 181 

Hopetoun, C’tess 
273 

Hopkins 468 

Hoppner, Lieut. 82 
bis 


Hopton 105, 284 
Horne, M. 256. T. 
92 
Horneman 161 
Horner 372 
Hospodar 364 
Hotham 88 
Houlgate 570 
Hounsom 183 
Howard, E. 106. G. 
W. F. 541 = bis. 
H. H. M. £60. T. 
105 
Lady C. 565 
Howe 62 
Lord 285, 565 
Howell 189 
Howells 371 
Hubbald 105 
Huddart 179 
Hudson 89, 392. W. 
392 
Huell 84 








“Hughes 330. Adm. 


Sir B. 376 

Hulkes 188 

Hulme 641 

Home 167,169, 263, 
358, 359 sepe,360 
ter, 455, 456, 457, 
551, 552, 632,633 

Humphreys 647 

Humpbries 562 

Hunt, H. 271, 556. 
J. 647. W.0. 181. 
Lady 92 

Hunter #1 bis. E. 
380. J. 285 

Huntingtower, Ba- 
ron 478 

Hurd, Bp. 229 dis, 
230 

Huskinson 263,265, 
267 

Hutchinson 359 bis, 


455. C.85@ bes. 
H. 186. T. 378 
Ibbetson 647. J.¢86 

Ince 284 

Ingilby 179 

Irby 381 

Ireland 83 

Irvine 264 

Irving 264 

Isaac !79 

Iverson 84 

Inge 181 

Jackson, C. 274. J. 
181, 188. J.S. 84, 
S.572 

Jacob 641 

James 271 ter. E. 
374. T.T.395 

Jameson 505 

Jarvis 403 

Jebb 281 

Jeffreys 467 

Jelly 83 

Jenkins, Dr. 26. E. 
322. F. M. 5692. 
J. 124, W. 381, 
561 

Jenner, E. 371. Dr. 
244 


Jennings, F.476, W. 
273 

Jephson 274 

Jermyn 279. S. 276 

Jervis, Miss 641. 8S, 
274 

Jervoise 467 

Jeston 274 

Jodrell 93 

John 647 

Johnson, Dr.17, 230, 
290, 324,325,392, 
470, 523. A.574. 
I. 107. J. 381 

Johnston, Sir A.370. 
R. 84 

Jobnstone 562 

Joice 279 

Jones 178. E. 179, 
467. F. 91. I. 
84. Inigo 227. J. 
60, 98, 466. P. 
175. S. 188. T. 


93. Sir W. #87. 
W. H. 274. W. P. 
641 


Jouson 221 
Jopling 282 
Jordan, J.87. T. 477. 
M.C. 570 
Julin, J. 641 
Jussuf 634 
Just, Baron 188 
Kastner 256 
Kater 163 
Kay 571 
Keate, 371 


Keats 
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Keats, J. 282. Sir 
R.G. 371 

Keele 84 

Keen, E, 105. J. 64 

Keene 372 

Keith 572 

Kell 372 

Kelleher 368 

Kelly 93. J. D. 188 

Kelsey 94 

Kelson 475 

Kempe 644 

Kendal 562 

Kennedy 83 

Kenny, Major E. E. 
181. A. H. 641 


' Kent 543 


Kenyon 375 
— Lord 371 
Ker 374 
Kerrich, E. 92. T. 
643 
Kettel 274 
Keyon, Lord 88 
Kbummer 62 
Killaloe, Bp. 638 
King, Miss274. Mrs. 
574. Col. 282, 478. 
A. 274. C. 281. E. 
372. H. 562. J. 93. 
W. 181, 190 
—— Lord 263, 632 
Kingsbury 379 
Kinnear 372 
Kirkman 94 
Knatchbull 265 
Knight, Mr. 380. A. 
282. Adm. 376. 
R. P. 370 
Knighton 371 
Knipe 286 
Kortwright 562 
Kosciusko 270 s@epe 
Kotzebue 616 
Kynaston, 5S,° 378. 
S. F. 378 
Lacroix 363 
La Harpe 373 
Lahy 571 
Laing 38 
Lake 188 
Lamb 168 
Lambarde 503, 504 
Lambert 535. D.91 
ambtén 362 ter. 
Gen. 629 
Lampet 105 
Lancaster 539 
Langdon 187 
Langford 274 
Langbarne 372 
Langslow 83 
Lanphier 1281 
Lansdown 263 bis, 
264, 360, 361,550. 





Lansdown,Marq.632 

Lantano 635 bis 

La Perouse 376 

Larkins, H.186,189. 
S. 181. 

Lascelles 581 sepe 

Latham, A. 274. J. 
371, 562 

Latimer, Lord 519 

Latour 372 

Latter 349 

Laud 22 

Lauderdale 550 

Law, G, E. 475. 4.T. 
180, 273 

Lawes 466 

Lawrence, E. 84. Sir 
T. 347, 465. W. 
179 

Lawson 434 

Layard 181 

Leader 274 

Leath 475 

Leathes, Miss 81¢er. 
Mrs. 81 bis. F. 84 

Le Bas 371 

Lechmere 372 

Lee 561 

Legge 169 

Legget 187 

Leicester 348, 496 

Leigh 273 

Leinster, Duch. 83 

Leisne 308 

Le Keux 521, 526 

Leman 521 

Le Mesurier 570 

Lempriere 476 

Lennard 348, 455. 
H. B. 467 

Lenox 374 

Leopold, Prince 629 

Leslie 83 

L’ Estrange 121, 221 

Lethbridge 265, 266 

Lettsom 306 

Leucher 562 

Levi 458 

Levinge, Lady 180 

Lewin 274 

Lewis, Lieut.-col. 


562. A. M. 275. 


F. 264 bis. G. 526. 
M. C, 274. °O, 476 
Leycester, H. 370. 
Sir P. 496 
Liddon 82 
Lightfoot 181 
Lillie, Lady 180 
Lilly 100 
Limond 641 
Lindenau 259 
Lindo 562 
Lindsay, A. 641. 
A. D. 378. T. 286 
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M 


Lindsey, Countess 
372 

Littledale 169 bis. 
A.181 

Liverpool 167 ter, 
169, 263, 359, 361 
bis, 550 bis 

Liandaff, Bp. 638 

Lloyd 26. Col. 641. 
Miss 562. Mrs. 
395. J.V.179 

Lock 381 

Lockhart 263, 271 
s@pe 

Lockwood 93 

Loder 572 

Loftus 371 

Lomax 186 

London, Bp. 688 

Londonderry, Marq. 
455,456 sepe,466, 
550, 551, 632, 633 
bis 

Long 263,264. Capt. 
562. G. 346, P. T. 
571 

Longman 644. 8.574 

L’Oste 641 

Louis XVIII. 77,458 

Lovaine, Lord 371 

Love 93 

Lowndes, H. D.562. 
P. 562 

Lowe, M. 84. 8.562. 
T. H. 371 

Lowth 279, 610. Dr. 
416 

Loyd 178 

Lucas, A. 467. C. 
189 

Lucock 570 

Lucy 520 

Luders 423 

Ludford, F.475. J.N. 
380 


Lukey 92 

Lumsden 274 

Luppino 562 

Lupton 122 

Lush 181 

Lushington 965. Dr. 
79, 552 

Luthman 446 

Lutman 188 

Lydgate 123 

Lynch 282 

Lynes 180 

Lyney 574 

Lyon 81, 82, 161, 
370 

Lys 185 

Lysons198, 410,643. 
D. 232. S. 533 bis 

Maberly 265 ter 

Macalester 180 


665 


Macartney,Lo rd336 
Macaulay 541 
M‘Auley 84 
Macauley 346 
Macbean 290 
Macbeaugh 181 
M‘Cissock 379 
M‘Creizght 187 
M'‘ Dermott 573 
Macdonald 88, 265. 
Col. 68, 218 D. 
281. T9282 
M‘Donnell 381 
Macfarlane 477 
Macgregor 371 
M‘Gregor 371 
Machell 18) 
M‘Innes 180 


. Mackenzie 267. A. 


84. F. 473.J.H.84 
M‘Kinlay 647 
Mackintosh, Sir J. 

168, 169, 263 bis, 

264, 266,267,358, 

360, 457, 550,551 

bis, 552 
Mackmurdo, J. 467. 

O. 467 
Maclean 476 
M‘Leod 569 
Mac Mahon 242 
Macnamara 562 
Macpheadris 380 
Macpherson 186 
M‘Ra 371 
Macro 329 
Madox 504 
Madan 569 
Maddison 59 
Maddox 556 bis 
Madocks 179 
Magnall 381 
Magny 460 
Magenis 467 
Maguire 242 
Mai 348 
Mainwaring 283 
Maio 158 
Maitland, P. 188. 

Sir T. 263, 553 
M‘Kenzie 175 
Malcolm 21 
Malone 520 
Malony 641 
Maltby 630 
Malton 475, C. 274. 

W. 379 
Manby 283 
Manley 187 
Mann 380. J. 388. 

W. H. G. 273 
Manners, Ly. L. 278+ 

Sir W. 278 
Manning, Dr. 313. 


W. 561 
Mansel, 
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Mansel, Dr. 26. Mews 84 Mountain, G.R.274. Nussey 371 
Lord 482 Mexborough, Coun- W, 185 Nye 119 
Mansell 562 tess, 572 Mudge 79 bis Oates 361 
Mansfield 553 Meyler 285 Mullen 544 O’Connor 274 
Mant 466 Meymott 467 Munden 648 O’Donel 241 
Marden 467 Meynecke 63 Mundfords 473 Ogilvie 83 
Mare 460 Meyrick 532,574 Munro 286 O’Grady 359, 638 
Margery 181 Middiman 521 Munroe 366 Olbers 178 
Margetson 244 Middleton564. Capt. Mure 274 Olhao, Marq. 475 
Markham 274. O. 180 Murphy 470 Olier 571 
641 Mignorelli 544 Murray 279. A. 103. Oliver, G. 175, 302. 
Markland 370 Miles 106 C.7. C.3. 179. J.105. J.D. 188 
Marriott, Lt. 459 bis. Mill 83 W. 571 Oliviere 561 
E, 283. J.M.5°5. Millenus 535 Musgrove 273 Ollivant 346 
Maj.-gen. R. 283, Miller 299. C. 84, Mutis 535 Ollive 93 
W. H. 346 W. 179, 561 Mylne 90 O'Neil 244 
Marryat 264, 359, Milles 482 Mytton 179 O’Nial 241 
361 Millingchamp 467 Napier 273 Onslow _ 83, 263. 
Marryatt 308 Millingen 531 Narrien 532 Serj. 360, 361,553 
Marsden 370 Mills 142, E.477. T. Narvaez 428 Orange, Pr. of, 77 
Marsh 241, 242 466, 561 Nash, E.92. T.372 O'Reilly 635. Dr. 
Marshall, B. 180. Milman 647 Nassau 106 £43. Gen. 555 bis 
J. 179 Milne 379 Nayler 571 Orleans, Duke de, 
Martelli 573 Milton 301 Neal 372 77. Duchess 574 
Marten 24 ——— Lord, 264 Neild 584 Ormerod 231 
Martin 62, 634, 308. Mingay 87 Nei'son 570 Ortega 427 
F.558. Sir G.273. Minshull 369 Nelles 181 Osbaldeston 282 
M. 467. R. 263. Missett 185 Nelson, Ld. 275,469 Osborne 572 
Gen. S. 635 bis. T. Mitchell 84 Neslin 93 Ostler 562 
378 Mitchison 83 Nesselrode 553 Otway 92 
Martineau 187 Mitton 277 Neven 170 bis Oughtreed 105 
Mason 94 Moffatt 466 Nevin 381 Outram 180 
Massena 363 Molesworth 377 Newcome, 610. E, Ovedos 27 , 
Massey 467 Monck 360,550. L. 378 Owen 187, 389. Dr, 
Massy 274 M. 573 Newdigate, J. 475. 610 ter. Capt.C. 
Mather 181 Moncreif 465 Sir R. 60, 541 C. 84. E. 8. E.H. 
Mathews 379 Monkhouse 467 Newell 422. F.M. 84. G. 198. Sir J. 
Maton 370 Monro 92 189. R.A. 394 641. W.638 
Matthews 21. A. Monson, Lady, 282 Newman 180, 630, Packe 180 
379. J. 271 ter. Montague 264 C. 286. D.H. 562 Packer 84 
J.B. 570. T.P.189 Montequieu 417,495 Newport 358 sepe Padmore 556 
Maule 371 Montholon 173 Newsome 572 Page 572. P. 256. 
Maunsell 179 Montrose,Duke,178 Nias 81 Sir T. H. 648 
Maurice 274. R. 84 Moody 562 Nichol 358 dis Paget, Sir E. 466. 
Maw, L. 106. S.106 Moore 279. Dr. 482. Nicholas,C.562. M. Lady H. 273 
Mawe 106. S. 10 Miss 181. G. 17, 187. N.H.543 Palma 460. Col.458 
Maxwell, Capt. 376. 179. J. 93, 574. Nicholl 370 bis 
Col. 372 Dr. J. 571. Sir J. Nicholls 80, 188 Palmer 88. C.F.543. 
May 194 17. M. 274. P.456 Nichols 183, 473, E. 84. F.178. 8. 
Mayo 273 More,R.387. SirT. 565. J.244,290, 371. W.648 
Meacock 92 23 bis 437, 525, 535. L. Palmerston, Lord, 
Meadows 186 : Moreau 373 E. 477 265, 455 
Mecklenburg, Duke Morgan, 87. Dr. 182. Niebolson 8 Pamphili 281 
570 647. C.179. 3.573. Niekleson 573 Pares 467 
Meek 94 180, W. 254. W. Nicol 349 Paris 451 
Melvill 155 A. 561 Nicoll 598 Parish 285 
Melville, Lord, 361 Moriarty 648 Noble 476 Parisi 263 
Ment 389 Morillo 174 dis Norris 570 Park, Justice, 179 
Menzies 182. J.379 Morphett 641 North 285. D.180, Parker, Abp. 105. 
Mercier 185 Morrison 187 Lady A. 563 W. A. 308 
Meredith 244. J.572 Morse 569 Northland,Vise.373 Parkes 462. N. 94 
Merino 458 Mortimer 177 ‘Northumberland, Parkhouse 641 
Merry 470 Morton 570 Duke, 307,308 Parkin 519 
Merse 105 Mostyn 274 Nottege 181 Parkins 180 
Metcalf 562 Mould 17 Nugent, Lord, 178, Parkinson 561, 562 
Metternich 554 Mount 561 264, 456 bis Parkyns 647 





Parnell 
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Parnell 180. Sir H. 
266, 359 bis 

Parr, Dr. 87, 229 bis, 
230. J.O. 372 

Parry 286,476. Capt. 
81, 82 bis, 370 ter. 
Dr. 380. J.D. 395 

Parson 231 

Parsons 470. J. 274 

Pasheller 179 

Pasley 546, 573 

Patmore 272,369 bis, 
556 

Pattenson, C.T. 562. 
M. J. 641 

Paulett, Ld. F. 273 

Pauw 143 

Paxton 273 

Payne 188 

Peach 562 

Peacock 379 

Peacocke 274 

Pearce 267 

Pearse 358 

Pearson 92 

Pecca, Card. 554 

Pechell 640 

Pecock 389 

Peel 264 bis, 359 bis, 
266, 358 bis, 632. 
Lady J.273. R.179 

Peers 186. C.179 

Pegge 104 

Pegus 372 

Pelham, LadyL.563 

Pell 107 

Pellew 273 

Pelly 466 

Pembertoni05. C.R. 
371 

Pembroke 24 

Penthecost 198 

Penwarne 562 

Pepe 268 bis, 362 
bis, 363 bis 

Percival 379 

Percy, Dr. 243 bis. G. 
371 

Perkins 543 

Perring 188 

Peterborough, Bp. 
632 bis 

Peterson 561 

Pether 567 

Petiver 535 

Petrarch 225 

Petre, Lord 536 

Petro, Don 460 

Pewtner 383 

Peyron 348 

Peyton 561 

Pfield 268 

Phelps 572 

Phillip 285 

Phillips, A. 9%. J. 
371. H. 189 


Philolphus 225 

Pieschell 382 

Pillans 543 

Pinhera 458 

Piozzi 470 

Pitfield 379 

Pitman 129 

Pitt 328, 361, 561 

Place, Lady 189 

Planta 189 

Platel 283 

Platt 372 

Plazy 518 

Plowden 186 

Plumer, C. J. Sir T. 
541 

Plummer 561 

Plumsteds 473 

Plunket 241 

Plunkett 264 bis,265 
bis, 266 bis, 358. 
Mrs. 358 

Pocock 285 

Poerio 268 

Poignard 90 

Pole 543 

Pollard 305. M. A. 
84 


Pomfret, Lord 465, 
472 

Poole 571 

Pooley 88. A. 562 

Popham, Lieut.-gen. 
282. H.A.L. 185 

Porter 273 

Porters 186 

Postlewhaite 469 

Pott 184 

Potts, Mrs.477. C. 
84. H. 543. J. 
380 

Pouncy 467 

Powell, H. 647. R. 
530. W.R.H, i79 

Power 372 

Powis 381 

Powlett 284 

Pownall 93 

Poynter 92 

Pratt, Lady F. 373. 
Sir J.2. J. 231. 
J.T. 562 

Preston J. 84, 648, 
J. D. 372 

Prettejohn 381 

Pretyman, C. 91. R. 
476 

Price 473. C. 476. 
Sir C. 308. E. 94 
I, 160 

Prichard 562 

Pride 220 

Prideaux 301. 
467 

Priestley (83 

Prior 271 bie 


Pritchit 372 

Prittie 280 

Proby 187 

Procter 81. G. 466 

Proudfoot 466 

Prowting 647 

Prudhoe, Lord 167 

Pry 482 

Pugh 187 

Pyam 274 

Pye, J. 521. W.477 

Quin, Lady G, 272 

Quirette 573 

Rackett 181 

Rackham 283 

Radford 272, 368 

Radley 188 

Raffles 598 

Rainecock 475 

Rainolds 610 

Ram 284 

Rambas 634 

Ramsden 181 

Ramus 286 

Raudall 190, 562 

Randolph 641 

Rankin 378 

Raper 370 

Ratcliffe 244 

Ravenscroft 274 

Raw 93 

Rawdon 284 

Rawlinson 126 

Read, Lieut. 81. Lt- 
gen. 476 

Reader 372 

Redgrave 105. W.10 

Rees, Dr. 182, 472. 
W. E. 281 

Reeve 105 

Reeves 372 

Reid, Lieut. A. 181. 
J. 84 

Reis 160, 161 

Rendlesham 105 

Revell 105 

Revett 482 

Reynell 84 

Reynett 180 

Reynolds 392, 517, 
567 

Ribiera 26 

Ricardo 265, 267, 
360, 361. F. 372 

Rice 359;633. E.129 

Rich 92 

Richard 366 

Richards, Bar. 179. 
W. 91. W. P. 181 

Richardson 274. Dr. 
535. Just.179. E. 
561. Sir J. C. 476. 
M.W. 288. T. 382 

Rickard 466 


Le sae 64 
Ridley 561 


667 


Riggs, E 372. H. 372 

Ritchie 81, 161 

Ritson 6 

Roach, E. 274. S. 
274 


Robarts 180 
Robert 574 
Roberts, Mrs. 83. J. 
274, 381, 466. 
Capt. T. 185 
Robertson, Capt. 91. 
T. 231 
Robespiere 273 
Robins 476 
Robinson 167 bis, 
180,242,264, 265. 
Bp. 402. E. J. 274. 
FP. 94, 263 
Roby 186 
Rochford 382 
Roden, Earl 371 
Rodick 84 
Rodrignez 268 
Roe, S, 570. S. M. 
78 
Rogers 620. C. 92. 
T.379. W.378 
Rolt 472 
Romanzow 348 
Romilly 47 
Romney 244 
Ronald 373 
Rose 467 
Ross 569. Capt. 538. 
C. 562. J. C.410. 
Sir P. 173 
Rothschild 634. M. 
280 
Rothwell 519 
Roupell 372 
Rousseau 145 
Routh 188 
Rowland 285 
Rowley, Adm. Sir C, 
369. H. J. 369. 
Sir W. 127 
Rowe 617. G. 504 
Roy 629 
Royston 23, 24 
Ruddock 571 
Rudge 282 
Rugges 473 
Rundell 368 
Runeiman 92 
Russel, E. 0. 569. T 
A. 569 
Russell, M. $35, Sir 
W. 194 
—— Ld. J. 168, 
169, 358, 456 
Rutland, Duch, 108 
Rycroft, Lady P. 190 
Ryland, J. 635, 5S, 
635 
Ryle 378 
Sabazan 185 
Sabine, 





668 


Sabine, Capt. 82, 
615 bis, 616 

Sabonadiere 562 

Sacheverell 222 

Sackville, Lord, 300 

Sadleir 279 

Sage 187 

St. Barbe 525 

St. Croix 379 

St. David's, Bp. 361, 
464 


Sainthill 482 

St. John 371 

St. Leger 285 

St. Marson 458 ter 

Sankey 189 

Salmon 521, H. 187 

Salisbury 543 

Salusbury 470 

Sampson 421 

Samuda 467 

Sanders, M. 284, W. 
274 

Sandford, Dr. 541. 
D. K. 541. W. 285 

Santa Rosa 458 

Sapte 574 

Savile 332 

Saunders 91 

Saundersons 473 

Saumarez 466 

Sayer 186 

Scarlett 263, 455, 
551 ter, 553 bis 

Schmidt 268 

Schneider 268, 379 

Scott 271 sepe, 272 
sepe, 369 bis. J. 
521. T. 477,570. 
Sir Walt. 14, 620. 
Sir Wm. 272, 358, 
359,462. W.L. F. 
562 

Scrivener 10 

Scrivenor 84 

Scrope 372 

Seamen 378 

Sebright 553 

Secker, Abp. 565 

Secombe 33 

Sedgwick #4 

Selby 546 

Selden 504 

Senefelder 544 

Service 165 

Seys 562 

Sewell 38% J: 189. 
Sir J. 81 

Shackle 456 

Shaffalitzsky 364 

Shairp 562 

Sharpe 79,477. C. 
T. 476 


Shaw, Maj. 83. A. 
562. Lt. col. J. 83. 
W. H. 185 


Sheath 378 

Shee 564 

Sheffield 198 

Shelburne, Lord 563 

Sheldon 93 

Shelly 103 

Shephard 386 

Shepherd, A. M. 88. 
Sir S. 47, 87, 88 

Sherard 535 

Sherer 231 

Sherman 188 

Sherson 93 

Shiffner 372 

Shinnick 93 ° 

Shipley 641 

Shuckburgh 629. C. 
280 


Sbute 179 

Sibbeton 105 

Sidmouth 361, 560 

Sikes 91 

Simmonds 571 

Simpson, C. 641, H. 
T. 274. J. A. 372. 
Capt. R. 83. Lady 
A. 379 

Sinclair, Sir J. 580bis 

Singleton 372 

Sinnot 409 

Sissons 273 

Sligo, March’ss 180 

Sloane 535, 536 

Sloper 467, 641 

Smalley 467 

Smelt 181 

Smirke 305 

Smith 81, 567. A. 
372. B. 10, 105. 
Dr. 155, 242. J. 
84, 128, 169, 359, 
455. Capt. J.647. 
J.J.645. Major- 
gen. L. 79. Mrs. 
91. M. 641, P. 


573. R. 265. R.W.- 


641. Sir S. 377.8. 
372. T.274. T.A. 
466. W. 91, 361. 
Capt. W. H. 196, 
W. J. 186 

Smithson 123 

Smyth, Capt. 113. J. 
84, 466. Dr. J.C. 
647. R. 166. Capt. 
W. H. 160 

Smyley 189 

Snaith 188 

Sneyd 83 

Snow 461. S, 571 

Soames 286 

Soillieux, 459 ter 

Soliman 555 

Solly 181 

Somers, Lord 361 

Somerset, Ly. F. 273 


Southampton, Lord 
468 > 


Southcote 367 

Southey 6, 620 

Soppitt, W. 284 

Sparks 379 

Spence 372 

Spencer 637 bis. E. 
10, 106 dis. H.10. 
J. 10, 106 

Earl 555 

Spicer 179 

Spode 562 

Spray, J.572. M.572 

Spring 189 

Spurgeon 473 

Stables 274 

Stackpoole 181 

Stadion 554 

Stafford 180 

Stalman 380 

Stanhope?279. Lieut. 
col. 459 sepe. E, 
277. Col. L. 78. 

——— Lady F. 467 

Stanley 283. Sir J. 
T. 563. Lady 563 

Stanhouse 105 

Staples 91 

Stapleton 180 

Starey 84 

Starr 91 

Staszie 256 





Stirling, Capt. G. 83. 


J. 308 
Steele, A.S. 181. Sir 
R. 84 


Steevens 21 

Stent 80 

Stephen, G.274. J. 
181 


Stephens 188. H.H. 
W. 379 
Stephenson 6 
Stevens, B. B. 18}. 
J. 91. J. J. 641 
Stewart 189, 374 
Lady V. 467 
Lord172,374 
Stillingfleet, Bp. 241 
Stirling,Capt G.83. 
J. 308 
Stockdale 187 
Stocking, S. 561. W. 
83 
Stonehouse 92 
Storace 570 
Stothard, C. 644. C. 
A. 571. T. 645 
Stow 91 
Stracey, Sir E. 8. Sir 
J.8 








Stratford, Lady 278 
Stratton, Lieut.-col. 
274. J. W. 570 

Strettell 286 
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Strogonoff 458 

———— Baron 554 

Strudwick 371 

Stuart, C. 477. J. 

77. Sir M. S. 392. 

Dr. W. 242 

Stubb 105 

Situbbe 221 

Stukeley 424 

Sturch 84 

Stutfield 477 

Stutterheim 268 

Suard 467 

Suffrein 376 

Sulliard 105 

Sullivan, Lieut.scol. 
466.F.84, Lady 180 

Sumner, Dr.8?. H. 
168 bis, 264, 359, 
457, 551 

Surtees 5, 6,231,520 

Sutton 179 

Swain 366 

Swale 284, 475 

Swann 181 

Swift 142 

Swinton 92 

Sydney 179 

Syme 475 

Symonds, Capt. 13, 
232. N. 473 

Tabois 562 

Talbot, W.H.F. 346. 

Lady F. 372 

Tanfields 473 

Tankerville 83 

Tappendon 573 

Tate 878 

Taunton 187 

Taverner 21 

Tavistock 168 ter 

Taylor 381. E. 476, 
J. 55,381. M.A, 
455,551. P. 189. 
P. A. 570. R. 378. 
Gen.R 466. 8.648. 

Tegart, A. 371. E. 
371 

Telling 83 

Tello 83 

Temple, Dr. 188. 
Sir W. 495 

Teniers 568 

Tennyson 169 

Thackeray 87 

Thellusson 106, 107. 
A. 475 

Thenard 63 

Theobauldes 473 

Thetford 647 

Thelwall 368 

Thomas 185. G. 372%, 
R. 273. 8S. 92%. 





Lieut. W. 186. W. 
P. 466 
Thomason 231 
Thompson, 
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Thompson, Capt- 
459 s@pe, 597. 
380. E. 84. G.P. 
372 

Thomson, 
W. 92 

Thornborough 376 

Thornbill 570 

Thornton 648 

Thorp 630 

Thrale 470 

Throckmorton 93 

Throsby 174 

Thurbin 92 

Thurlow, Lord 469 

Thurston 571 

Thynne, Lord F, 571 

Tibbs 272 

Tichborne 573 

Tidd 87 

Tierney 167,168,360. 
Sir M. J. 371 

Tighe 188 

Till 368 sepe 

Tilloch 63, 256 

Timperon 179 

Todd 286 

Tollen 282 

Tomkins, Lieut.-col. 
91. C.A. 372 

Tomline 284 

Tooke 328. H. 618 

Topping 1386 

Torlesse 467 

Torre 274 

Torrens, Lieut.-col. 
466. Sir H. 371 

Tosh 378 

Towers, W. 477. W. 
Cc. 181 

Townsend 273 

———— Ly. E. 381 

Townshend, D. 181. 
H. 641. Sir R. 518 

Tracy 286 

Trail 272 
370 

Travers 91 

Trevelyan 322 

Trevor 377 

Trolip 579 

Trollope 129 

Trotman 572 

Truttel 544 

Tucker 181 

Tufnell 562 

Tullamore, Vis. 467 

Tuomer 189 

Turner 232,511,520. 
E, 505. SirG.O.P. 
410. J. 466, 647. 
J.L.368..L.W.573 

Turnor 283 

Turreil 521 

Tweed 467 

Twisden 475 


L. 561. 


» 369 ter, 


Twiss 284 


C. Twysden 379 


Tydeman 572 

Tyler 381 

Tyndale, C. 562. E. 
379 

Tyrawley, Lord 647 

Tyrie 180 

Tyrwhitt, Sir T. 76. 
T. J. 562 

Tyson 180 

Udny 231 

Upeott 244 

Usher 241 

Utterson 370 

Uwins 81 bis 

Valla 225 

Vancouver 376 

Vandenbergh 371 

Vanheson 372 

Vansittart 177, 265, 
266, 267 bis, 358 
bis, 359, 360 bis, 
361, 362,370,455, 
457, 551,552,553, 
632 bis 

Varvoti 348 

Vaughan 187. E.181 

Vavasour 274 

Venables 555. J.274. 
R. R, 641 

Venegas 429 

Vertue 98 

Verulam, Earl 565 

Vickery, E. 378. G. 
189 

Vickers 179 

Villatte, Baron 268 

Vinuessa 171,553 fer 

Vyvyan 179 

Wablina 554 

Wachsel 86 

Wadd 371 

Waddilove 159 

Waddington 544. W. 
P. 378 

Wade, Col. H. 281. 
J. 572. M. 372. 
W. M. 505 

Wallace 359 bis 

Wakefield 222 

Wakly 639 

Walford, D. 475. M. 
A. 91 

Walker 639. A. 84. 
M. 476. R. 371. 
W. 91, 378 

Wall, A. E. 476. F. 
M. 476 

Wallace 361, 633 

Walmesley 542 

Walmoden 268.Gen. 


363 
= C, 278. H. 
Walsh deSerrant 186 


Walter 561 
Walton 641 
Warburton, Bp. 230 
bis. Capt. J. 270. 
Dr. 372. J. 437 
Ward, E. 821. H. B. 
181. M. 84, 374. 
R. 169, 369 
Warde 180 
Wardell 368 
Warren 482. Sir A. 
188 
Warton 118 
Watkinson 307 
Watling 281 
Wattier 560 
Watts 571. A.A.349. 
T. 180, 189 
Waugh 182 
Way 563 
Weaver 456 sepe 
Webb 273, 282 
Webster 47. J. 179 
Weeding 571 
Weid, Prince de 
268 
Weller 84 
Wellesley 273, 468 
Lady 468 
Wellings 562 
Wellington, Duke 
169, 363, 374,468, 
565 
Wells, Lady E. 180 
Wemyss, Earl 273 
Wentworth 279. D. 
276 
Wesley 244 
West 347,493. Adm. 
282. B. 178. C. 
379. F. 179 
Westcott 84 
Western 168, 267, 
359. G. 381 
Westhorp 273 
Weston 372 
Wetherell 88, 
bis, 168, 358 
Whalley 466 
Wharton 560 
Lord 482 
Whatton 257 
Wheeler, A. 180. S. 
H. 478 
Whicker 271 
Whish, C. A. 181. 
Major R. 181 
Whitaker, Dr. 159, 
231. S. 274 
Whitbread, J. 190. 
S. 362 
White 194. 
A.A.372. B. 570. 
H. 184. Lieut. H. 
467. J. 179. a 
C.641. K. 34, L 


167 





A. 283. 


669 


468. P. 476. T. 
477. W.93 
Whitmore 168. J, 84 
Whorwood 194 
Whyte 57] 
Wick, T. 570 
Wight 562 
Wightman 289 
Wilberforce 633 
Wilbraham 275, B. 
457 
Wilcox 177 
Wild 372 
Wilding 91 
Wildman 179 
Wilgress 282 
Wilkens 274 
Wilkes 468 
Wilkins, Bp. 123 
Wilkinson, J. 181 
J. G. 93. M.S, 284. 
T. 543 
Wilks 254 
Willan 466 
Willes 94 
Willet 105 
Willey 476 
Williams 93, 160, 
Dr. 180. E. 188. 
F. A. 84. R. 466 
Willis, J. 180, 274. 
R. 181. R.D.571 
Willmott 374 
Willock 382 
Willoughby, Bar’ss 
561 
Wilmot 84, 362, 467 
Wilshen 648 
Wilson, H. 475. Sir 
H. W. 180. J.571. 
J. 1. 198. M. 648. 
Sir 265, 267, 
35 » 457,553 
bis. T. 179, 360 
Wiltshire, C. 274. 
G. 379 
Winchester,Mar.466 
Winckelman 333 
Wincott 561 
Winstanley 285 
Winter 187 
Wingfield 105, 519 
Wirgman 229 
Wiseman 105 
Witheat 641 
Withering 179, 273 
Witt 641 
Wodehouse, Ld 473 
Wolcot 471 
Wolfe 91 
Wolseley 556 
Wombwell 106 
Wood, Ald. 360,639, 
640. Baron 179. 
Col. 553. A. 273. 
C, 374. J. 94, 476 
Woodcock 








670 

Woodcock 282 Wortley 264 
Woodgate 572 Wotton 230 
Woodley 477 Wratislaw 84 
Woodman 380 Wren 223, 297, 298 
Wooller 556 bis Wright, H. 34. J. 
Woolnoth 521 372. M. E. 372. 
Wordsworth 620 N. 476. T. 286 
Worth 648 Wrightson 372 


Worthington 281 Wurtz 544 
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| Wyndham 38 Yonge 


386 ; 
Wynn 263. C. 169, York, Duke 361, 


456 565 
Wynne 181 Young, M. 285. T. 
Wyse 371 533 
Wyvill 466 Ypsilanti 458, 364 
Yates 370. E.B. 181 s@epe 
Yenn 284 Zealey 181 


VYeoward 379 Zimmerman 544 
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&> Those marked # are Wood Engravings. 


Appleby Church, co. Leicester 17 

* Bourchier Arms, representation of 65 

“Christ's Hospital, Grammar School of 
129 

Cuddesdon Church, co. Oxon 201 

West entrance to 9 

Dover,Priory of St.Martin-le-Grand 517 

* Egyptian Tomb, entrance of 450 

Fiitton Church, co. Bedford 393 

Girgenti, and its environs, Chart of 113 

*Hali in the Ponds, Shetfield 433 

Hilton Arms, representation of 233 

Hilton Castle, co, Durham 233 

*Humane Society, vbjects of 305 

*Kelloe Church, co. Durham, view of § 

*Kenilworth Castle, co. Warwick 248 





* Kensington, Roman Altar at Holland 
House 325 

— Water Tower 497 

* Queen's College Horn, representation44 1 

Rendlesham Church, co. Suffolk 105 

Rievaulzx Abbey, co. York 297 

*Roman Altar, near Holland House 325 

* Roman Sculpture, found atManches.257 

St. Donat’s Castle and Church, Glamor- 
ganshire 489 

St. Martin-le-Grand, near Dover, Gate- 
way of the Priory of 577 

* Sheffield, Hall in the Ponds 433 

*Tabley Hall, co. Chester 497 

* Water Tower, Kensington 497 

Weils,Dr.¥.C. Tablet to his memory 505 











CORRECTIONS anv ADDITIONS. 


Votume LXXXIII. Part II. 

P. 264. The lines signed Juvents, pre- 
tended to be written on the road to 
Portsmouth, are taken from Dyer’s 
Grongar Hill, with very slight altera- 
tions, and those for the worse. 


Votumg LXXXIX. Part. I. 
P, 536, b/9F25, for East read erst. 


Votume LXXXIX. Part IL. 


P. 133, b. |. 21, for the read them. 

P. 136, b. 1. 38, read Keene. 

P. 247, 1. 22, for LXXXIX. read 
LXXXVII. 

P. 281, 1.10 from bottom, for James 
read John. 

P. 277, b. 1. 36, for genealogical read 
geological. 

P, 329, b. 1. 10, for Intapen read Ink- 
pen; 1. 12 from bottom, for grass read 
graffe. 

P. 373, b. 1. 54, for equitable read 
equable 

P. 380, b. 1. 4, read Hinchcliffe. 

P. 565, b. 1.2, for Chedingford, Sus- 
sex, read Chiddingfold, Surrey, in which 
parish are the town and borough of 
Haslemere. 


Votume XC. Part I. 

P. 208, 1. 24, for King at Arms read 
King of Arms. 1. 11 from bottom dele 
comma after esquires. 

Votume XC. Part Il. 

P. 36 and 37, in Running-titles, read 
Benefices. 

P. 116, b. 1. 49, for was read were. 

P. 117, b. 1. 47, the semicolon should 
follow ‘ perfect” instead of “ turns,” 
and the comma after “ arches” be omit- 
ted. 1.54, omit the comma after East, 
and for and read end. 

P.118, signature, for E.T.C. read E.1L.C, 

Votume XCI. Part I. 

P. 8. The Rev. George Stephenson 
has resigned the vicarage of Kelloe, andis 
now rector of Redmarshall. He is succeed- 
ed at Kelloe by the Rev. Robert Birkett, 

P. 21. A good engraving of the Font 
at St. Margaret’s Lothbury, appears in 
the Encyclopedia Londinensis, article 
London. 

P. 29, |. 6, for hear read here, 

P.72, 1. 21, and 38, for Pingrith read 
Tingrith. 

P. 278, 1.25, read Sir Edward Walpole. 

P. 469, 1. 27, for daughter read niece, 
See Vol. txxxiv. p. 100. 


END OF VOL, XCI. PART I. 
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